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EEPING T. B. OUT OF POULTRY—See Page 10F 
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These Five 
f= Points make 
yp” RED TOP 
s better 
Fence 
Post 
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Fre oer gate pron a 
is baked on. Makes 

the post more dura- 
b'e and rust-resist- 
ing and adds tothe 
appearance of the 
fence line. 





Profitable 
farming de- 
pends on good 
fences— good 
fences depend 
on good posts 





farmer who wants to get all 

out of his farm that is in it 

practices the new program of farming 
—rotation of crops and stock. 


To do that successfully he requires more 
and better fences. But the waste these 
fencessavequickly repays theircostandin- 
creases your profits every year thereafter. 


Build good fences and build them on RED TOP 
Steel Fence Posts for longest useful life. 


lv <ire mm keje 


mw ARANTE ED 
Steel Fence Posts 


RED TOPS have earned their reputation for superiority through 
actual service in the fence line. Méillionsarein use. They have 
satisfied the hardest and most critical buyers of fencing materials 
including Railroads and the U.S. Government. The features 
that make RED TOP important to such buyers are just as 
important to you. Buy RED TOPS and be certain that your 
fences will be durable and give you long, economical service. 


Go Now and sée your RED TOP Dealer 


Let him explain to you the actual differences that make RED TOP 
the best fence post value your money can buy. He will also 
show you how the proper and timely use of fence will save 
waste and increase farm profits. 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38-E South Dearborn Street, 2 tn Tilinois 





to weaken it. 
chor plate is riveted 
to the studs. Less 
driving resistance 
and firmér post an- 
chorage with this 
easy driving trian- 
gular anchor plate. 























Do your buying from firms advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
owhat you-want and we will be glad to 
give you 


whom you oon pale 


ase. 
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peste 2S Rage ERS Iowa Master Farm- 

=" ers are masters at 
Be. "pune too, especially when it 
eomes to rais hogs. These men told 
Jay Whitson how they did it and Jay 
passes the word on to you. It’s worth 
careful study. See page 5. 


PAINT UP TO Want to know the best 

CLEAN UP way to paint so as to get 
the best looking job and one that will 
last the longest? Well, see the article 
our engineering editor ‘has written and 
you will find it—on page 40. Painting is 
a careful job and you will do well to pick 
up new ideas on it. 


THIEVES STILL Service Bu- 
HAVING TROUBLE reau tells of sev- 
eral more thieves who have run afoul the 
law. Also there’s a squib about Lewis, 
who took some cash out of Iowa. See 
page 39 for particulars. 


CORN BELT Last week in Des 
GROUP MEETS Moines the corn belt 
committee on farm relief gathered in Des 
Moines and passed some red hot resolu- 
tions concerning candidates for president 
and other important matters. On page $% 
there’s a good account of the activities 
of the representatives of thirty-nine farm 
groups. 


SOILS BY A FARMER On page 8 Chas, 
EXPERT 


Kirkpatrick, a ~ 
Master Farmer, tells what he does to 
keep his soils in first class shape. This — 
man is a rock phosphate — and 


knows his rocks, too. Read i 


POULTRY AND T.8B. Poultry owners © 
AND WHAT TO BO who pian to raise 
a lot of chickens this year will be inter- 
ested in Kennedy's article on T. B. This 
story brings out some real facts on this 
menace and if you don’t read anything 
else, take the time to turn to page 10. 


FLOOD STILL Y¥ep, the boys are having 

GOING GOOD a big time over there im 
Africa., We have. to hand it to these corm 
belt explorers. They see the sights an 
tell about it easily, on page 14. 


RUBBER owe On the editorial page 

BAC i# another lesson as 6 
what can a done te control a commod- 
ity. Great Britain reduces the rubber 
prices—and why. re are some more — 
things there that are worth a minute t0 © 
think about. Pages 6 and 7 are meat and 
lots of it. 


THE SERIAL “Stockade” continues 
RUNS ON with plenty of excitement - 
on se 13. Don’t miss a word as it’s 


. 


The 


HEARTS AND cing styles! That's 

ES what the ladies want 
vind: pode and Miss Wylie has the inside — 
track. See @age 22 and then read about 
gardens on page 21 and the quilts om 
page 24. 


car oF NEAR = Washington corre- 
VOT ndent tells the latest 
seine on teri rel ef in his article om § 
page 15. Perhaps there will be a vote” 
when you read this, but see what an eye- — 
meme. ling rea ie ent Also along | wal 
re € : 

aman. who wants 


teats tke tat 


e has a new "iden for you; 
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Fifteen years ago saw the birth of the original liquid hog remedy 
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Liquid 


ncentraté 


Hog 


Kor 1 ar coat 


Natures Aid to Hog Health | 


The Birth and Growth 
of One of the World’s 
Largest Makers of Liquid 
Hog and Poultry Remedies 


‘The late Dr. Hardy, V. S., D. V. D., R. Ph., 
founder of the Drovers Veterinary Union and 
discoverer of 3rd DEGREE Liquid“Hog Concer- 
trate, first mixed but small quantities for se- 
lected hog raisers to test under actual hog lot 
conditions. Neighbors, witnessing the remark- 
able results of these tests, asked to be supplied 
and thus this now huge business was begun. 


Above (at the left) is shown 4 section of our 
feeding pens where we are able to carry on 
hog tests under conditions which approach ac- 
tual hog-lot conditions. At the right is a view 
of our laboratory which, with our complete ex- 
Perimental facilities, enable us to give hog 
Taisers, through our traveling representatives, 
the benefits of our experience and research in 
the hog remedy field. 


iment WF1, 


is okt: 


The illustration below shows the 


“main offices and 


laboratories of 


the Drovers Veterinary Union, the 
originators and pioneers of liquid 


Hog remedies. 


Consisting of two 


floors and two basements, this en- 
tire building is used for the manu- 
facture of 3rd Degree Liquid Hog 


Concentrate, 


for our laboratories, 


testing pens and general offices. 


Profits. 








which thousands say has been responsible for their success with hogs. 
Easy to give, inexpensive, it is now used on thousands of farms wher- 
ever hog raising is a business of importance. 3rd DEGREE Liquid 
Hog Concentrate is the registered name of this product that has built 
one of the largest manufacturing concerns of its kind in the world. It 
is familiarly referred to as Hog Health. It has helped millions of 
hogs to bank extra profits for-their raisers. 


This pioneer 3-purpose:- remedy was but an idea fifteen years ago. 
Today, after the most critical tests of every kind—on thousands of hog 
lots—frequently under the most adverse conditions, 3rd DEGREE is 
the proved aid to Nature in keeping hogs healthy—combats worms, 
helps put them in proper digestive condition to turn their feed rapidly 
into profit-making pork. Hundreds upon hundreds have written that 
they would not try to raise hogs without 3rd DEGREP. The newly 
printed hog book which we have prepared for you gives most valuable 
advice on the care and feeding of hogs—their diseases, etc. This book 
contains no advertising and it will be sent you FREE. Just use the 


coupon below TODAY for your copy. 


Thousands Depend 
on 3rd DEGREE to 
Combat Worms and 
Check Disease Losses 


According to hundreds of reports in our files from 
grateful users, herd owners report almost unbeliev- 
vble results from the use of 3rd DEGREE. HOG 
RAISERS SAY it has no equal in combating worms, 
keeping down losses from practically all diseases, 
assisting to build hardy digestive systems and 
strong, husky frames. 3rd DEGREE has helped 
hustle millions of hogs to market for top prices— 
with less feeding days and without the continual 
worry of having their profits wiped out by need- 
less disease and worm losses. But those who still 
count on “‘luck’’ continue to have the same bad luck. 

For but a few cents per head, these unnecessary 








There is 
3rd DEGREE 
for Poultry, too 


The success of 3rd DE- 
GREE Liquid Concentrate 
for hogs has brought forth a 
universal demand for a prod- 
uct that would be equally ef- 
fective for poultry. 3rd DE- 
GREE Liquid Poultry Con- 
centrate is the resuit—an ef- 
fective wormer and condi- 
tioner for fowls. Chicks grow 
faster and mature earlier— 
reach market size soaner— 
begin to lay quicker. Use the 
coupon for the 40-page free 
D. V. U. Poultry Book. 








The revised edition of our 
book, “How to Grow 250-lIb. 
Hogs in Six Months,” is now 
ready. It contains 50 pages of 
information that every hog 
raiser should have if he ex- 
pees to make money on his 
herd. There is no advertis- 
ing in this book. However, 
it does include, in easy-to- 
understand words, just what 
every herd owner needs to 
know about the care and 
feeding of-hogs, the diseases 
and symptoms, etc. Mail the 
coupon Hog 4 for your copy 
of this Free book, which will 
be. sent you postpaid. 

¥f you also want full infor- 
mation about feeding 3rd 
DEGREE Liquid Hog Con- 
centrate to combat worms 
and keep down disease loss- 
es, we shall be-glad to give 
you full details about this 
proved remedy, which, since 
its discovery 15 years ago, 


_ has been used by thousands. 


el 
DROVERS’ VETERINARY UNION, 








Dept. WF1, Omaha, Neb. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send, postpaid, the latest edition of your 
book, “How to Grow 250-lb. Hogs in Six Months.” 
= If you also want full information about 3rd DE- 
ow ig os eg Hog Concentrate, check square at 
é left. 


hog losses can be stopped—they are being stopped 
by the aid of 3rd DEGREE. Mail the coupon NOW 
for the free hog book containing the information 
every hog raiser should have. If, at the same time, 
you want the proof and full details about -the profit- 
making results you can depend upon from 3rd 
DEGREE Liquid Hog Concentrate, we will supply 
the information about this original, proved product 
on request, Write TODAY. 


of them are sick. 
Check this square for your free copy of the D. V. U. 
Poultry Book. 
If you want full information about 3rd DEGREE 
Liquid Poultry Concentrate, cheek square at left. 
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These 
Local 
Merchants 
Know 
Your 
Hardware 
Problems 
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Seed 
Garden 
Window Glass 
Door Hooks 
Hinges 
Grease 
Refrigerator® 





Blacking 





Hardware Stores 


Agency—W. H. Heller 

Albert City—Johnson Hardware 
Albia—Darby & Wood 
Alden—C. J. Urmson 
Algona—Cliff Hardware Co. 
Alleman—Ward Hardware Co.. 
Allison—Allison Hardware 
Altoona—Porter Hardware Co. 
Alton—Alton Hardware 
Ames—Alleman Hardware 
Anamosa—G. H. Monroe 
Anamosa—Scott Hardware Co. 
Ashton—Newgard Bros. 
Atlantic—Albert Bojens 
Audubon—Carter Hardware Co. 
Avoca—Arthur Schmidt 
Baxter—Noah & Noah Hdwe. 
Bedford—Kysar-Worley & Co, 
Belmond—Johnson & Wright 
Bennett—W. F, Blair Hardware 
Bondurant—Bondur’nt Hdw. Co. 
Boone—The Crary Hdwe. Co, 


eed 








Spring Hardware, 
orthe Farm, 





HIS is the season for fixing up things around the house 


and barn. 
and repairing, 


Farm machinery especially needs overhauling 
It will pay you to buy your equipment for 
spring use ata ‘‘Farm Service’’ Hardware Store. 
will find a hardware man who knows your needs, and is equip- 
ped to give you the best service, often at. prices lower than you 
possibly can get elsewhere. 


There you 


Look in the list below for the ‘‘tag’’ store nearest you. It will 


Bradford—Jewell Hardware Co. 
Britt—Vincent Hardware Co. 
Bronson—W. E. Clark 
Brooklyn—Breckenridge & Co. 
Zurlington—Kaut & Kriechbaum 
jurt—j. R. Blossom 
Carlisle—Gardner & Graham 
Carroll—L. A. Gnam 
Cascade—Kurt & Gross 
Castana—Waples & Son 
(Cedar Rap.—Kubias Hdwe. Co, 
Cedar Rap.—Taege Hdwe. Co. 
Center Junction—Peter Prahm 
Central City—A. D. Mills & Co. 
Chariton—Adams-Tuttle Hdwe. 
Chariton—Dunshee Bros. 
Charles City—Huber Hdwe. Co. 
Charter Oak—Hoefer Bros. 
Churdan—Reading Hdwe. Co. 
Clare—O. J. Klapka 
Clarence—Kinney’s Hardware 
Clarion—Shupe & Son 
Clear Lake—Knutson Hdwe. Co. 
Clemons—Brackney Hdwe. 
Clermont—Clermont Br. & Sand 
Clinton—C, E. Armstrong & Sons 
Clinton—C. E. Stukas & Son 
Coggon—Lynn Savage 
Colfax—The Service Hardware 
Columbus Jct.—I. A. Endsley 
Coon Rapids—Verne Whitnell 
Corning—Curry & Mack 
C. Bluffs—Peterson & Schoening 
Cresco—Lomas Hardware Co. 
Creston—Creston Hardware Co. 
Creston—Sparr-Wilson Hdwe. 
Curlew—A. A. Hatch 
Cushing—F. A. Burrows 
Dallas Center—H. S. Miller 
Davenport—L. Hanssen’s Sons 
Davenport—Harry Jacobs 
Davenport—H. & H. Rohlff 
Davenport—Charles G, Witt 
Delhi—H. LL. Stone 
Delmar—H. M. Cassin Hdw. Co. 
Des Moines—H. F. Leibsle Hdw. 
Dickens—Z. C. Platt 
Dunkerton—Fry Hardware 
Dunlap—Dally Hardware Co. 
Dysart—Dysart Hardware Co. 
Eagle Gr.—Pederson & Anderson 
Early—F. W. Kirkpatrick 
ae ape Kes] 
Ikader—W. F. Kleinpell 
Ikhart—Cory Hardware Co. 
Elliott—Weaver Hardware Co. 
Elisworth—Olson Bros. 
Fairfield—Bailey & Harper 
Fairfield—Carlson Hdwe. Co. 
Farley—Ransom & Arquitt 
Farnhamville—Werner & Werner 
Fred’ksburg—Fred’ksburg. Hdw. 
Frederika—Frederika Hardware 
Galt—C. A. Steenblock 
Garden City—Nels A. Nessa 
parner—C. J. Schneider 
peneva—R, A. Waddington 
Gladbrook—F. 1. Carlisle 

H. Wentzien, Jr. 
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dbrook—H. 
Glenwood—R. H. Daniel 
a. Hardware Co. 


Gooselake—P. N. Harksen & So 
Gowrie—Lennarson & ‘jaaen 


Co. - 


Gowrie—Martindale & Tedford 
Grand River—E. C. Lamoree 


Grimes—Grimes Hardware Co. 
Grinnelt George Hardware Co, 
Grinnell—H. R. Ritter 


Harcourt—Harcourt Hdwe. Co. 
Harlan—Hansen & Hanson 
Harvey—G. C. Roper 
Havelock—Bachman Hdwe. Co. 
Hinton—Hinton Hardware Co. 
Holstein—Th, Hansen & Son 
Hornick—J. Q. Williams 

Ida Grove—Pilcher Hdwe. Co. 
Iowa City—Geo. S. Randall & Co. 


Ireton—Van De Water & Co. 
Jefferson—Barker Hdwe. Co. 
Jewell—F. H. Ferbitz 


Kanawha—C. O., Gorton 
Kellogg—H. F. Bobzin 
Keystone—Johnson Hdwe. Co. 
Kimballton—Kimballton Hard- 
ware and Implement Co. 
Kingsley—Charles O. Whitnell 
Klemme—E/ F. Jacobs 
Knoxville—Avery, Cleland & Co. 
Lake City—H. W. Crawford, Son 
Lake City—G. H. Jones & Sons 
Lakota—W. E. Gutknecht 
Laporte City—H. G. Christiansen 
Leporte City—Lehman & Klock 
Lawton—W. E. Clark 
Ledyard—Boudrye & Carpenter 
Lenox—O. P. Arnold 
Leon—Farquhar Hardware 
Leroy—J. eaton 
Linn Grove—Ira Fountain 
Logan—J. T. Case 
Lorimor—Buckingham’s Hdwe. 
Lost Nation—Grundmeier H. Co. 
Lovilia--Keeton & Co. 
Manning—Kuhl & pens 
Mapleton—G. Schleis Hdwe. Co. 
Marengo—Brown Hdwe. Co. 
Marion—Kendall Hdwe. Co. 
Marshallt’n—Abbott & Son, Inc. 
Marshallt’n—Butler-Lamb .Hdw. 
Mason City—Mason City H. Co. 
Mechanicsville—F. L. Wilson 
Melbourne—Melbourne Hdw. Co. 
Melcher—Chambliss & Rowley 
Menlo—Garnett Hardware 
Meservey—C. J. Wendell 
Miles—Robert Bollen 
Milford—H. C. Moeller 
Minden—H. A. Furtney & Co. 
Mo. Valley—Brundidge Hdwe. 
Mo. Valley—Victor I. Tamisiea 
Monroe—Ammer Bros. 
. C. King Hdwe. 
Ayr—Kinsell Hardware Co. 
. E. Barto 
E. Southwick : 
Fuller & Hiller Cot 
. W. Forsyth 
Fredericksen Co. 
J. Schueth 
obson Hdwe. 
Marshall 
. Petersen 
Hdwe Co. 
Il. Evans 
Kingsbury & Sons 
Hardware Co. 
A. Squires 





















pay you to go there for your spring hardware. 


Ottumwa—Ernest H. Fabritz 
Ottumwa—Harper & McIntire 
Oxford—Scanlon Hdwe. - Co, 
Palmer—H. R. Pulley 
Parkersburg—Harry Juel Hdwe, 
Perry—A. J, Capen Son 
Pierson—L,. Harris Hardware 
Pilot Mound—O. W. Tornell 
Pleasantville—Brice Hdwe. Co, 
Pocahontas—H. C. Goodyear 
Postville—L. L. Hill 
Prairie City—Synhorst- King Hd. 
Preston—E. C. Mohr Hdwe. Co, 
Preston—Schroeder Hardware 
Promise City—Wm. Wright Jr. 
imby—Burcham & Rollins 
Randalia—E. H. Beman 
Randall—S. M. Tiegland 
Red Oak—Thomsen Hdwe. Co, 
Red Oak—Wenstrand Hdwe. Co, 
Rembrandt—Edwall & 
Renwick—M. B. Richardson Co, 
Renwick—Charles A. Walker 
Rockwell City—Wm. H. Parsons 
Rolfe—Eccles Hardware 
Ruthven—Wigdahl Bros. Hdwe. 
Searsboro—J. Orcutt 
Sibley—Lehman & Madison 
Sioux Center—De Ruyter Hdwe. 
Slater—L. S. Grunsted 
smithl’nd—Smith-Holvelson Lbr. 
Soldier—John M. Carlson 
Somers—Somers Hd. & Imp. Co. 
South English—L. J. Powell Co. 
Spencer—C. B. Bjornstad Co. 
Spirit Lake—Earl F. Peterson 
Springville—R. F. Wiley Hdwe. 
Stanho Dicks Hdw. & Furn. 
State Center—McMahon & Son 
Storm Lake—Miller Hardware 
Strawbe Pt.—O. H. J. Fuelner 
Sumner—Koeberle-Heyer Co. 
Sutherland—Charles Aldred 








Swea City—Hovey & Pehrson ~ 


Tabor—A. S. Bloedel Co. 
Tama—Frank Slaboch, Jr. 
Thor—Blatz Wohlwend 
Toledo—Bishop & Son 
Traer—B. F. Thomas & Sons 
Tripoli—Standard Hdwe. Co. 
Ute—Dorothy Bros. 
Victor—-Ferguson Hdwe. Co. 
Walnut—Walter J. Hoffmann 
Wapello—C. L. Bettler & Son 
Washta-—Snidecor Co. 
Waterloo—C. M. Berkley Hdwe. 


Waukee—J. H. Carter -& Sons 
Waverly—A. H. Niewohner 
Webster City—The Powers Hdw. 
Weldon—J. G. Ashby & Son 


est Branch—W. B. Anderson 
be are fp oderace ~ 

est —L. E. Lewis Co. 
West Union—R. W. Humphrey 
What Cheer—T. G. Richardson 
Whiting—Wm. Boyd & Son 
Whiting—W. C. Whiting Lb. Co. 
wet R. Martin 





Winterset— reeding Hd. Co. 
Winterset—King Hardware 
Konkle 


Winterset—T. 
Ww 


Wyoming—William Wilker 
Yorktown—Ehberle Bros. 


Make Your “Farm Service” Hardware 
Store Your Buying Headquarters 
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—_ Hogs Make Money for Master Farmers 


Methods That Give Profitable and Economical Production 


HE 1927 group of Master Farmers are like 
T a majority of lowa farmers, in that hogs 
-& are the largest single source of income. 
These men have operated farms over a period 
“ef from sixteen to forty years, and hogs have 
jpeen the most profitable method of marketing 

the bulk of the grain produced. 
The type of other livestock has varied ; some 
“have shifted from beef to dairy or dual purpose 
cattle, some from beef cattle raising to feeding 
and even back to raising. Some have got into 
sheep raising or feeding and out again. Horses 
have been an important source of income for a 
time on some farms. Poultry interest and in- 
wome have come and gone. The one permanent 
livestock enterprise that all have stuck to has 
_feen turning corn into pork. _This does not 
mean that they go to extremes in raising hogs to 
the limit every year. They are not blind pro- 
dueers of pork with plans for ever increasing 
the number of sows kept and the number of 
pounds of pork produced on their farms. They 
iry to raise hogs economically and with profit, 
~and if no profit is promised, curtail operations. 
_. Late in 1926 and during the 


By Jay Whitson 


the large place. of legume pasture in hog pro- 
duction ; the length of time that vaccination has 
been practiced and the regularity with which it 
has been done; the pioneer work that most of 
these men have done in raising hogs on clean 
ground. 

The first and the last of these were just 
as outstanding with the 1927 group of Master 
Farmers. The vaccination record was good— 
ten of them have practiced it regularly for 
ten years or more. The other six have all vac- 
cinated for from two to eight years. 

With the 1927 Master Farmers, two other 
items in their methods of prodncing and mar- 
keting pork deserve emphasis. More than one- 
half of these men are marketing their hogs 
at a lighter weight than the most of their 
neighbors and the bulk of Iowa farmers. I 
believe that this indicates a trend that the bulk 
of the farmers will eventually follow.. 

I was interested in the reasons which were 
given for marketing the hogs younger. Get- 


of Hardin county, has built cinder lanes about 
four to six feet wide, leading from his hog 
house and the sheds used for farrowing to the 
clean pasttfres. This plan has worked out very 
nicely. I had some doubts of its efficiency, 
especially when the land where the buildings 
are located is level or nearly so and gets very 
wet and muddy during the spring. My doubts 
were erased when I saw the bunch of upward 
of two hundred spring pigs last summer on 
the Hunt farm. I don’t believe that there was 
a pig in the bunch that was showing necro or 
the effects of worms. But plenty of cinders 
were used to make the lanes above the level 
of the yards, and the lanes were carefully 
fenced. Mr. Hunt has used this method for 
several years with success. There is no ques- 
tion but that his yards are filled with worm 
eggs and injurious germs, as he has raiséd a 
large number of hogs for years, and purchased 
many for fattening in addition. 

George Steen, of Muscatine county, had a 
temporary hog house built in a sweet clover 
field. The ends and the rear wall of this house 
are built in slatted sections. 





first few weeks of 1927, when 
hogs were very profitable, a 
wave of enthusiasm for increas- 
ing breeding of sows for spring 
litters in 1927 swept over the 
corn belt. The result of this ex- 
pansion is the largest factor in 
resent unprofitable _ prices. 
Did these Master Farmers ex- 
pand as a majority of others 
did? Most of them, at least, 
studied the ‘‘Hog Profits and 
Losses’’ charts and other infor- 
-Mation dealing with eyecles in 
production. Nine of the six- 
teen definitely eut down on the 
sows kept for spring pigs in 
1927. The total number of pigs 
_Taised by eight of these was 
one-fourth less than in 1926. 
The ninth cut down the brood 
sows from 30 to 25, but raised 
the average litter from six to 
seven. Every one of the group who,raised fall 
pigs had either cut or planned to cut down the. 
production of fall pigs, when their farms were 
“Visited. Three who usually raise a few litters of 
fall pigs during profitable parts of the ‘‘hog 
tyele,’’ did not raise any in 1927. 





Dropping of Fall Pigs Logical Thing 


“In each case this was done after study of the 
tutlook, which brought the decision that they 
‘ould not afford to grow and fatten hogs on the 
1927 corn crop to be marketed this spring. As a 
“Method of curtailing hog production during the 
"bw part of the ‘‘hog price swing,’’ dropping of 
"fall pigs out of the program has merit. It seems 
to be the logical thing for some operators. 

_ Three of this group definitely increased the 

brood sows kept and spring pigs raised in 1927. 

¢ of these began the operation of more land 

Mat spring, which perhaps partly justified his 

pansion. The other two made the same mis- 

oy that a majority of our hog raisers did. But 
is 



























pleasing to learn that among the keenest of 
40wa farmers we find men who are following 
_ Me studies of Wallaces’ Farmer and others and 
| ae modifying the plans of future farm opera- 
_ Hons according to price prospects and not ac- 
ung to present prices. 

study of the hog raising and feeding meth- 
among the 1926 group of Master Farmers 
t three outstanding features to light— 







Hog house on the farm of H. D. Backhaus, of Worth county. 
quate space for bedding, corn, oats and other feed, the upper part provides storage for 
tools and machinery. While of an unusual design, this house is extremely convenient 
and satisfactory. 





ting as many as possible off before the flu 
season had arrived, seems to lead the reasons 
as nearly as I could analyze the answers that 
werg given. Trying to beat the early winter 
market break was another reason. Giving the 
next pig crop a better chance and more room 
on those farms which were producing two lit- 
ters was also stressed. The item which is so 
frequently emphasized by experiment stations, 
that of more economical gains at the lighter 
weights, seemed to have received but very little 
attention. 

Ten out of the group of sixteen had tried 
cross-breeding in their hog producing activi- 
ties, and liked it. Also, lke the general run 
of farmers, they have found that maintaining 
desirable breeding stock of pure breeding is 
the ‘‘catch’’ in the thing. It complicates the 
hog raising program, especially for the man 
who is keeping a dozen sows or less and for 
the man who is raising only one litter a year. 
So, while more than half of these Master Farm- 
ers are sold on the possibilities of crdss-breed- 
ing hogs for economical pork production, only 
four of them are following it as a part of their 
regular program, and these have. not worked 
out a system as yet. 

I was interested in the adjustments that 
the different men are making in carrying out 
the programs of raising pigs free of filth and 
yard diseases and parasites. John N. Hunt, 





In addition to ade- 


Outside of these sections is 
placed a layer of straw, which 
is held in position with woven 
wire. The roof is also cov- 
ered with hay or straw. The 
solid lumber front, containing 
the doors and windows, is con- 
structed in sections of a size 
which can be conveniently han- 
dled. Mr. Steen had a house 
that was cheaply and easily 
made; it could be quickly dis- 
mantled and rebuilt; it was 
warm enough for early pigs 
and was convenient Yor the car- 
ing of the sow and pigs. He 
believes it is superior to the 
usual types of movable houses. 

Adolph Schultz has followed 
the practice of alternating his 
yards and pastures yearly, and 
has found it very effective in 
holding down filth diseases. 

Most of these men have been pioneers in fol- 
lowing the McLean system of clean ground hog 
raising in their communities. They have varied 
in the thoroness with which they have carried 
out all its details. 


Fine Results From the McLean System 


To those who question the efficiency of the 
McLean system, I recommend a visit to Carl T. 
Anderson, of Washington county, who is the 
largest hog raiser in this group of Master Farm- 
ers. He has raised and marketed almost five 
hundred head of hogs each of the last five 
years. During this time he has followed the 
McLean system in detail, serubbing the houses 
and washing the sows before farrowing, and 
keeping the spring pigs confined in the house 
until they are moved to pasture. A pasture 
that has not been oceupied by hogs for several 
months is provided for each fall and spring pig 
crop. 

I visited his farm in November last year, and 
at the same time the year before. A wonder- 
fully uniform bunch of over two hundred fall 
pigs, without a runt or one showing worms or 
disease, was found both years. I didn’t see any 
of the spring crop either year. Both years the 
whole crop had been marketed by October. And 





six and one-half months old pigs averaging 


seven to a litter don’t average almost two hun- 
dred pounds if.there (Concluded on page 40) 
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THE LESSONS FROM THE RUBBER 
PLAN FAILURE 


IX or seven years ago, when farm product 

prices were so low in this country, crude 
rubber had a similar experience and declined 
to 13 cents a pound, or about half the cost of 
production. The plantation producers of crude 
rubber in the East Indies had great influence 
with the British government, and induced it 
to start a control known as the Stevenson plan. 
This gave very good results for several years. 
In fact, it gave too good results. Rubber prices 
soon «rose until they were twice the cost of pro- 
duction. For a brief time they reached a level 
almost four times the cost of production. This 
would be like wheat selling for better than $4 a 
bushel or corn for more than $2 a bushel. 

Last week.the Stevenson plan of rubber con- 
trol was thrown overboard by the British Con- 
servative government, in spite of the protests 
of some of the Liberals, and even some of the 
Conservatives that this might mean ruin to 
many of the rubber producers. Prices tumbled 
to 20 cents a pound, or considerably less than 
- eost of production. From the standpoint of 
profitable prices, it would seem that the East 
Indian rubber producers today are in about the 
same position as the corn belt hog farmers. 

The mistake under the Stevenson scheme of 
rubber control, as we have pointed out hereto- 
fore, is that prices were allowed to go too high. 
It seems to be a very difficult thing fer any 
group of men, once they have obtained a cer- 
tain degree of centralized economic control, to 
avoid. overplaying their hand. They so often 
begin to look at things in a distorted way, like 
the wheat farmers of Kansas did in the sum- 
mer of 1920, when they claimed that they would 


not accept $2.50 a bushel for their wheat, but - 


would hold it for $3. 
It is so difficult for anybody exercising cen- 
tralized control over price and orderly market- 


ing to keep in mind what true production costs _ 


are and what is likely to follow when prices go 
much beyond true production costs for any 
great length of time. When prices went to 75 
eents a pound for rubber, many of the rubber 
producers doubtless kidded themselves into be- 
lieving that production costs were really 50 
cents a pound instead of 25 cents. 

The British rubber control was a good thing 
for rubber producers and a good thing for rub- 
ber consumers in the United States. If rubber 





prices had been allowed to drag along at 13 to 


20 cents a pound for several years, there would 
have been a world shortage of rubber, which 
would have been seriously embarrassing to the 
automobile trade. Under the Stevenson plan, 
the opposite mistake resulted, and prices were 
held too high, with the result that there is now 
temporarily too much rubber. 

While the position of the hog, wheat and cot- 
ton farmer is different in many respects from 
that of the rubber producers, there is much 
which we can learn from the fate of the rubber 
scheme. Suppose we get a McNary-Haugen bill 
which permits us to exercise a certain amount 


Pe - control over price and orderly marketing. 
1 


Will we be tempted to overplay our hands? In- 
telligent centralized price control may be a 
splendid thing; but it must also be remembered 
that unintelligent price control which sets prices 


out of line with production costs and without 


consideration of long-time, future consumptive 
needs, may bring about results which will wreck 
the control. 

With all its mistakes, we believe the British 
rubber control was a good thing for the world. 
We hope also that those farmers who are inter- 
‘ested in the MeNary-Haugen bill will study the 
lesson of its failure. While the Wall Street 
press may suggest that the lesson of it all is that 
farmers should have no McNary-Haugen bill, 
we believe that the true moral is that they 
should have such a bill, but that they should 
use more intelligence in carrying it out than 
did the British with the Stevenson plan. 





HEARINGS ON THE STRONG STABILIZA- 
TION BILL 


ORD comes from Washington that spokes- 

men from the Federal Reserve Board are 
again opposing the Strong bill, which looks to- 
ward stabilization of the general price level. 
That the Federal Reserve Board should object 
to such a sound and constructive bill as the 
Strong bill is a great surprise. 

It is time for farmers to begin to interest 
themselves seriously in the monetary policies 
of our nation. Under the managed gold system 
which is now in effect in the United States, it 
is possible for the Federal Reserve Board to 


. bring about a gradual but continuous decline in 


the general price level. Doctor Warren, of Cor- 
nell University, the famous agricultural econ- 
omist, believes that this is the most serious prob- 
lem which farmers will have to face during the 
next twenty years. With prices of all sorts go- 
ing down, it becomes more difficult for all peo- 
ple who are in debt to pay their creditors. It 
means that in order to liquidate a debt, they 
must give more hours of. labor than they 
thought they would have to give when the debt 
was contracted. The decline in the price level 
which has taken place during the past eight 
years has been responsible in considerable mea- 
sure for a shift of twenty billion dollars of farm 
wealth to the towns and cities. 

Two years ago, the price decline seemed to be 
stopped, but the past year or two it begins to 
look as tho the general price level might trend 
continually lower during the next ten or fif- 
teen years. 

The MceNary-Haugen bill attacks one angle of 
the agricultural problem and the Strong bill 
another. The agricultural forces at Washington 
should be enthusiastically behind both bills. In 
fact, nationally minded statesmen from what- 
ever walk in life should be behind both bills. It 
is a great disappointment that the Federal Re- 
serve Board has seen fit to oppose the Strong 
bill as it stands today. There has been so much 
constructive leadership in the Federal Reserve 
Board in the past six years that we had begun 
to hope great things from the system. It is a 
splendid piece of financial machinery. The pow- 
er of the machine. is so great, however, that it is 
time for congress to consider some of the poli- 
cies which should guide it. The policies which 
are set forth in the Strong bill are fair and 


statesmanlike. That the Federal Reserve B 
should oppose such a fair bill is very distur 

It might be a good plan if those of our reap 
ers who perceive the importance of our nationg} 
monetary policy to agriculture would write | 
Mr. Ed Cunningham, farmer member of 
Federal Reserve Board, Washington, D. C,, oy 
pressing their opinion of the Strong bill. 2 





SEED CORN DUSTS 


E ARE receiving many inquiries concer, | 
ing the value of the organic mercury seeq_ 
corn dusts. One of the best discussions we know } 
of is contained in Circular 34, issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, ang 
written by J. R. Holbert. Holbert has worked 
with these dusts under central Illinois cong. 
tions for many years, and while he is quite gp, | 
thusiastic about them he also realizes their lip.” 
itations. .He knows that under some conditions 
these treatments have very little effect on yield, | 
Some varieties of corn respond more than oth. 
ers. Ordinarily there is much more of an effeg 
in a cold, backward season than in a warm ge. | 
son when the corn starts growing rapidly from ™ 
the moment it is put into the ground. o 
Under Iowa conditions, the average increase | 
in yield, as found last year in the Iowa Yield | 
test, was about one bushel per acre. In severgl 
cases there was a very slight decrease, but jn” 
other cases there was a decided increase. |, 
the case of diseased seed corn the increases hayg_ 
been quite remarkable. With ordinary seed 
corn it would seem that the increases have been 
sufficient to pay for the cost of the treatmeny @ 
several times over. 





CLOVER WINTER KILLING 


ED clover has winter killed extensively over | 


the entire corn belt. This means a short 
age of leguminous hay this year unless a part | 
of this clover hay is put into soybeans. Another 


thing which can be done if action is taken at si 


once is to disk up the meadow and broadeast 
on each acre two bushels of oats, four pounds of 
red clover, two pounds of alsike and two pounds” 
of alfalfa. In this case, the oats should be cut 
for hay in late June. . : 

We hope that very little of this clover land 
will be put into corn, because there is danger 
this year, with any ordinary weather, of a seri- 
ous overproduction of corn which will reduce 
corn prices rather seriously. 





NEEDED—A REAL FARM BOARD 


NE of the features of the McNary-Haugen 

bill is a provision for loans to co-opera — 
tives. Great care will have to be exercised in” 
making these loans. The farm board will have - 
very great power in this connection, and on 
that account as well as on account of the admin 
istration of the surplus disposal plans, it is e 
sential that the board be made up of folks m 
genuine sympathy with the needs of agricul | 
ture and of co-operation. 

John D. Miller, president of-the National 
Co-operative Milk Producers’ Federation, made 
a good point when he said recently: ‘‘Inat 
much as one of the adroit methods adopted by @ 
those opposed to farmers’ co-operative market 


“ing associations is to set up competing orgal- 


izations, care should be exereised to see that nd 
loans should be made except to bona fide oF | 
ganizations. ”’ 

If the McNary-Haugen bill goes thru and a} 
typical Coolidge board is appointed, we are 
likely to see fake co-operatives of the type of 
the late Grain Marketing Company spring up 
for the purpose of securing loans from the’ 
government and of wrecking the genuine co-op- 
erative program. The only way in which this; 
provision of the bill can be kept from misus? 
is by the nomination of members of the farm 
board by farm organizations and. co-operatives 
In this as in other respects, a hostile board cal 
defeat the aims of the act. 4 
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PEASANT THINKING 


M. C. BURRIT does agricultural exten- 
WY jon work in New York. In a recent article 
rm The American Agriculturist, he notes with 
-4onishment and some horror that the major 
farm organizations of the country are support- 
“Bing either the MeNary-Haugen bill or the de- 
BE penture plan. 
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It seems that they are both 






= Burrit says of the McNary-Haugen bill, 
and it is @ eriticism that he applies also to the 
“debenture plan: ‘‘The chief condemnation of 
# ihe bill is that if it worked as its sponsors ex- 
"coat it would, it would defeat its own purpose, 
for a profitable price would undoubtedly in- 
“rdase the surpluses. Even if it brought farm- 
‘» into adjustment with industry, how long 












BH would it be before higher wages and higher 
lim- 7 sents and values in the cities would absorb the 
tons 4 gains !”’ : 
leld. @ Sometimes we worry about the danger of 
oth. TF sssant farming in America. The first symp- 
feet | jom of the approach of peasant farming is the 









~eyalence of peasant thinking. Mr. Burrit’s 
point of view is essentially that of the down- 


try to do anything because other folks will take 
the profits away from him in any case, It 
‘should be noted that this argument is not an 
‘atgument against the McNary-Haugen bill or 
the debenture plan, but an argument against 
“jnerease in prices of farm products from any 
eause. Any increase in prices may tend to 
‘stimulate production. Any increase, if the 
@ farmer is as weak as Mr. Burrit thinks, will 
® inevitably be gobbled up by other classes of 


| Mr. Burrit, of course, has a remedy for the 


over #™ situation, a remedy so vaguely expressed that 


ort. i the only specific item one can find is a recom- 
part @ mendation of an increase in the numbers of 
ther | agricultural extension workers. If the exten- 
n at | sion workers have good appetites and eat more 
cast | farm products, there might bea slight gain in 
is of this way; but it is a little hard to see what ef- 
inds # fect on the general price situation any such step 
cut # Would have. 

'® - This is especially true, since Mr. Burrit ad- 
land ™ mits that the efforts of the extension folks, in 
ager jm lis section at least, have been chiefly directed 
seri: | along production lines. Of course, he urges 
luce ™ that better methods of production will reduce 

unit costs, and therefore, even at the present 
‘price level, will bring greater returns to the 
) @ farmers. Yet a reduction in cost of production, 
gen ‘fas just about as much of a tendency to in- 

@ crease production as a raise in the price. If it 
iw ‘ishopeless to try to get a good sized margin 

“@ between cost of production and selling price 
“— by the device of raising prices, it is equally 

: hopeless to try to get a satisfactory nlargin by 
| ‘the device of lowering costs. In farming, un- 
* HF like some other businesses, lowered prices do 
: I: “@ 20t result in an increase in consumption. So the 

® demand in either case would stay at about the 

‘l Same point. The only difference would be that 
ona® ® the folks in the cities would be paying still less 
ade WH for their food. 

‘ian “This is a curious attitude, but it is worth 
ke ‘tommenting on because it is not the attitude of 
ail Ut. Burrit alone. A good many other well- 
a ‘Meaning pedple in the cities and in situations 


| Where the point of view has been determined 
by city influences, express the same views re- 
‘Peatedly. Of course, there is an economic basis 
Jor this attitude. Most people connected with 

am & ‘te industries want cheaper food; Mr. Burrit 
“Stems to want more extension workers to order 
‘ound. From their standpoint it probably 
Seems desirable to issue statements of this kind. 
_ There is no reason why anybody out’ in the 
Country should pay any attention to it. The 
| of the farmer are quite different. Yet 
‘Mthe long run it would also be found, we think, 

‘@ “at the Burrit attitude is harmful to folks 
tthan farmers. If, aceording to this pro- 
, More and more folks are forced off the 





















trodden farmer who believes it is of no use to - 


farm, there will come a time when the decrease 
in farm population, especially the decrease in 
the quality of the farm population, will bring 
about a genuine food scarcity. This may bal- 
ance up cheap food prices now by extremely 
dear prices some years from now. 

Probably the most important thing for every 
one on the farm to remember right now is that 
peasant thinking is the most effective obstacle 
to genuine improvement in farm conditions. 
Farmers who echo expressions like those of Mr. 
Burrit and declare that co-operation is no use, 
that legislation is no use, and that the cards 
are bound to be stacked against them forever, 
are doing more than the avowed enemies of ag- 
riculture to keep farm income low. 

What the corporation laws, the tariff, the 
banking laws have done for industry and fi- 
nance, co-operation and an export plan of some 
sort ean do for agriculture. The farmer is of 
no different clay than the rest of the country. 
His problems are more complex and more dif- 
ficult, but that seems to us a rather poor rea- 
son for refusing him any help at all. Given a 
start—and even if all his demands are granted 
it will not be as much of a start as other classes 
already have—we believe he can pull back to a 
point where his share of the national income 
will be in proportion to his contribution to the 
national wealth. He will never do it if peasant 
thinking gets him in its grip. 


Odds and Ends 








ARLY in April, I had several letters with 

~* respect to taxation problems coming up be- 
fore the township boards of review. In every 
township in Iowa, the township trustees are sup- 
posed to meet early in April and go over the 
values as turned in by the local assessors. One 
particularly interesting case was with respect 
to a hydro-electric plant in eastern Iowa which 
cost around $600,000 and on which the as- 
sessor had placed an assessed value of $400,000. 
Representatives for the plant appeared before 
the township board of review and said that this 
assessed value was out of line with the values 
placed by assessors on similar plants elsewhere 
in eastern Iowa. They cited instances of plants 
which pay practically no tax, and others which 
are given an actual assessed value of 10 per 
cent or less of their true value., 

The duty of the township trustees is clear in 
a case of this sort. They should see that all 
property in the township is assessed on a com- 
parable basis. Under the law the township 
trustees are not concerned in any way with the 
failure of other township trustees to perform 
their duty in assessing certain plants at their 
fair actual value. In this particular township, 
if most of the farm land is being assessed at 
around $60 or $70 an acre, it is probably fair 
to assess the electric plant at around $400,000. 

I would not blame the owners of this particu- 
lar hydro-electric plant in the least. The peo- 
ple who are to blame are the township trustees 
in other townships where the plants have es- 
caped bearing their fair share of the cost of 
government. As Iowa becomes more industrial- 
ized, it will become necessary either to pass an 
income tax or to put our township trustees and 
local assessors thru a thoro course of education 
in values. As the matter stands today, the local 
assessors and township trustees find it impos- 
sible to do a really fair job, especially when in- 
dustrial and financial values are concerned. 





A READER writes: 

‘*Mr. Wallace, why do you always describe 
farms and farmers that are well fixed and have 
means to run their farms to the best advan- 
tage? Many of us can’t run our farms as they 
ought to be run, because we don’t have the 
money. We may know that this particular 
twenty acres should be in clover this year, but 
we have to raise just so much corn and feed so 





many hogs to meet our interest and taxes. I 
would like to read about farmers who are in 
the same fix as I am, and who are unable to get 
enough money to farm as they know they ought 
to farm.’’ 

This man is speaking not for himself alone, 
but for hundreds of thousands of farmers in 
the corn belt. These men are up against the 
buzz-saw of stern necessity. They know that it 
pays big to rotate crops and that the money in- 
vested in lime and clover seed will come back 
many fold five or six years hence. But their 
problem is to keep their heads above water dur- 
ing the next year or two. Men who are in a po- 
sition of this sort should have a heart to heart 
talk with the local banker, in an effort to get 
him to work out with them a practical soil- 
building program which will get them into a 
sounder situation within four or five years. 

Mr. Whitson, of Wallaces’ Farmer, who has 
visited several hundred of the most successful 
farms of Iowa during the past two years, has 
found that the outstanding characteristic of a 
successful, money-making farmer is a sound 
soil-building program. Of course, Master Farm- 
ers have many other characteristics; too, but if 
they are not sound in their soil program they 
are doomed to failure in almost everything else. 

After talking with farmers who have had the 
foresight, capital and ability to put into effect 
a soil building program, and those who have 
not been able to do so, I am convinced that there 
is a reason why so few farmers are soil builders. 
It seems to me that the men who have the fore- 
sight, ability and money to build up their soil, 
are just the kind of men to make incomes of 
five thousand dollars a year or more in the 
cities. Many men of such abilities, therefore, 
find their way to town, where they feel that 
there ‘is more satisfaction for themselves and 
their families than on the farm. 





.JN LATE March, I had occasion to meet a 
number of the Smith-Hughes teachers of ag- 
riculture in the corn belt states, a& well as some 
of the professors at the agricultural colleges 
whose business it is to train the young men who 
later become Smith-Hughes teachers. These 
people are confident that they are going to 
have a lot to do with making a prosperous agri- 
culture in the corn belt. There was a time when 
they thought a little too much about contests 
and spectacular exhibits. They fell for a time 
into the same rut that so many of the agricul- 
tural colleges were in, and paid too much atten- 
tion to teaching livestock judging, corn judging 
and similar things which are easy to handle in 
the schoolroom but which have very little prac- 
tical farm significance. Fortunately these men 
are close enough to the real farmers so that they 
are forced to become more or less practical after 
a time. It is interesting to know that they are 
not at all satisfied with the way they have been 
teaching, but are constantly trying to improve. 
I understand that they hope to pay more atten- 
tion to farm machinery, feeding problems, farm 
management and agricultural economies. 

In a few years, in Iowa, we will have several 
thousand farmers who have had high school 
training of this sort. In that day it may be 
possible for the farmers of Iowa to do some 
systematic planning on a state farm program. 

An interesting new development is for the 
Smith-Hughes teacher to use the high school 
in the evening to teach farmers in their twen- 
ties who want to come in during the winter. 
This is a system which has worked out to very 
good advantage in certain European countries, 
especially Holland. H. A. WALLACE. 





We are disposed to forget the hand that bestows 
upon us both prosperity and adversity according to 
the laws of His own establishment; and if we could 
but see the hidden methods of ‘His working, which 
we will no doubt see when from another world we 
look back upon our life on earth, we would know 
that he gave us what was most necessary for the de- 
velopment of our character.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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FIGURING OUT SOME SOIL PROBLEMS 


Why Rock Phosphate Has Helped Growth of Clover at Walden Farm 


walking back and forth across the field 

of young clover at the south side of 
Walden Farm. In several places, I made counts 
of the clover plants, particularly noticing if 
there were any vacant spots. I used to think 
that a meadow should be called a stand of clo- 
ver if it were possible to walk on clover plants 
at every step. Now I take for granted that I 
ean always find enough plants to walk on; 
that afternoon, I was looking to see if in tramp- 
ing across the field I could find vacant spaces 
large enough to stand on. 

The barley stubble, cut about a foot high, 
stood up among the fall growth of clover and 
alfalfa stems and the surface of the soil was 
covered with a tangled mass - of 


O*: afternoon I spent about an hour 


By Charles D. Kirkpatrick 


soluble minerals such. as phosphorus are dis- 
solved out. 

’ Partly as a result of the clover roots, partly 
as an assistant to them, there is a series of 
chemical changes effected by the multitudes of 
soil bacteria, molds, and other simple forms of 
living organisms. Certain kinds, classed as the 
nitrogen fixation group, live in colonies at- 
tached to the roots and form the familiar nod- 
ules that are almost indispensable to the leg- 
umes. Some kinds live on the surface of the 
films of humus surrounding soil particles, se- 
curing their energy from the starch and woody 
fibers left by plants. With highly developed 


adaptation, some bacteria thrive without fresh 
air and live inside the humus coatings about. 


the soil particles. And still others, with an gy, | 


traordinary kind of appetite, directly consume 
the mineral compounds in the soil particles. The 
effect of the combined action of all these yg. 
rious organisms is the conversion of phospho. 
rus from inert mineral into living tissue jp 
their bodies; and when the simpler forms of 


life have completed their short span, the mip. | 


erals now in organic forms are easily and quick. 
ly taken into the plant roots. The relationshj 
of bacteria to crop growth on the one hand, ang” 
the supplies of mineral phosphorus on the oth. 


er, are so direct that some European scientists | 


use cultures of bacteria to measure the need for’ 
additional phosphorus fertilizer jj” 





leaves. On this level land, which 
sometimes is covered with sheets of 
ice, clover that has such a porous 
blanket is assured of-air. Such a sur- 
face mulch of leaves and standing 
stubble shades the ground and pre- 
vents the frequent thawing and 
freezing which causes heaving. 


Function in Frozen Ground 


To me, it is a curious fact that 
these clover plants, locked as they 
are in the frozen’ ground, keep a 
green leaf:and continuously active 
root system: With a hardiness that 
enables them to function in frozen 





No rock phosphate was put on this part of a Walden farm barley field, 


~ | ‘their soil. A soil in which the pop. 

1 ulation of bacteria and molds is dor. 
mant or only slowly growing because 
of the scarcity of phosphorus ean 
not produce a profitable farm crop, 


2,000 pounds or more of powdered | 
rock phosphate, the inereased plant 
growth had proved that the crops 
in former years, averaging a ton of 
hay or fifty bushels of corn, were 


ficient phosphorus. 
Phosphorus Has Peculiar Power 


have used is simply the bones of an 





ground, it is no wonder they can 
work at a terrific rate as soon as 
the weather warms enough to melt 
the water in the soil. This ability to 
continue the process of growth in 
frozen ground is, however, no more 
remarkable than the power to take 
minerals out of soil particles. The 
root hairs do not depend alone upon 
the soil solution for all their mineral 
food supplies. They come into very 
close contact with the soil particles, 
surrounding them and subjecting 
some of them to direct attack. By 
concentrating the acids within the 
confined area that lies between the 
root: hair and the soil particle, in- 


> 





Two tons of rock phosphate made this difference. The two photographs were 
taken on the same day and in different parts of the same field. 


kiln-dried and ground to powder. If 
entirely free of all impurities, bone 
phosphate of lime or calcium phos 
phate is by weight one-fifth phos 
phorus and four-fifths lime. The 
element phosphorus is always found 
in combination with something else, 
commonly lime, but it has the pecv- 
liar power of uniting with a lot of 
other things. In a pure form, if ex 
posed to the air, phosphorus unites 
with oxygen so rapidly that we say it 
has burst into flame. In combina 
tion with hydrogen, it forms a gas, 
Calcium (Concluded on page 41) 





CORN BELT COMMITTEE DISCUSSES BILL 


Hoover Candidacy and McNary-Haugen Measure Get Farm Attention 


of the corn belt and wheat belt, includ- 

ing both Farmers’ Union and Farm Bu- 
reau groups, came together in Des Moines on 
April 3. They wanted to discuss the revised 
MeNary-Haugen bill before the senate finally 
passed it. It is no secret that some of the pro- 
visions in the present MeNary-Haugen bill are 
not altogether satisfactory. 


[ct the comb of the farm organizations 


People who have criticized the farmers for © 


not reading and understanding the McNary- 
Haugen bill should have heard the discussion. 
It was a detailed consideration, word by word, 
and sentence by sentence, of certain provisions. 
But no matter how keen the discussion, every 
farm spokesman always qualified his statement 
to the effect that he was willing to go with the 
majority. Some of the men spoke with unusual 
bluntness at times, but always there was this 
feeling of fundamental harmony which is one 
of the most encouraging things about the farm 
movement at the present time. 

The discussion for the greater part of the 
day centered around Section 5 of the senate 
bill. In this section there is a provision that 
government money up to not more than $25,- 
600,000 may be lent to co-operative associations 
for the purpose of extending their member- 
ship. This provision was thought to be unwise 
by many of the most thoughtful men, altho, as 
it was pointed out, the board doesn’t necessarily 


need to make a fool out of itself by lending _ 


money under this provision to poorly managed 
co-operative associations. All of those present 
were agreed that this provision was no essen- 
tial part of the McNary-Haugen bill, and that 
it might as well be dropped if it could be left 
out without imperiling the passage of the bill. 

Many present felt that too great concession 
had been made to the president’s veto message 
a year ago in certain particulars, especially with 
respect to the appointment of the board by the 
president. But after the whole situation had 
been gone over carefully, it was agreed that 
the general provisions of the present McNary- 
Haugen bill are good. 


Direct Buying Receives Much Attention 


Aside from the MceNary-Haugen bill, the most 
extensive discussion centered around direct 
buying. A representative from one of the farm- 
ers’ commission companies at Kansas City felt 
that direct buying had done an immense amount 
of harm. To regulate direct buying, the farm 
representatives thought that the Capper-Hope 
bill was a step in the right direction. They rec- 
ognized, however, that some of the co-operative 
shipping federations have not been so very en- 
thusiastic about some of the provisions of the 
Capper-Hope bill. There was a feeling that the 


different co-operative organizations handling. 


livestock should get together and present a unit- 
ed front to congress. 
The vigorous denunciation of Hoover in the 


resolutions which were finally adopted was 


rather a surprise. Apparently, the resolutions 
committee felt that it is as important to keep 
Hoover from becoming president as it is t 
pass the MeNary-Haugen bill or to find some 
way of regulating direct buying. At any rate,” 
a very large part of the resolutions was devoted 
to striking at Hoover. The resolutions follow: 
‘‘Speaking for more than a million organized 





seriously limited by the lack of suf. 


The Tennessee rock phosphate 1 


cient sea animals which have been | 












In this field where I have spread 





farmers, reaching from Indiana to Montana, | 2 


the Corn Belt Committee hereby serves notice 
upon the leaders of the Republican party that_ 
if by any chance Herbert Hoover should be 


nominated for president at the forthcoming 


Kansas City convention, that the great com 
belt states will be found solidly against him. | 
' “The farm vote easily constitutes a balance 
of power in such states:as Indiana, Illinois, Mis 
souri, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska and the north 
west, and, remembering the perfidy of Hoover 
to the farmer during the World war, and the 
sinister and relentless attitude he has mail 
tained toward farm relief legislation durmg 
the Harding and Coolidgé administrations, 
nothing is more certain than that in the event 
of his nomination, the farmers of the above 
states will utterly ignore party lines in their de 
termination to consign this man to private 
for all time to come. : 
‘Therefore, we not only protest against his 
nomination, but we give fair warning to ¥ 


Republican leaders of (Concluded on page *!/ 
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1 Honor Pledge | 


URSUANT to our agreement 
ie with 
thee Wadhams Oil Company 
. we add our personal pledge to 4 
the Company’s guarantee: { 
—that every “fill” of Wadhams Beret 
Tempered Motor Oil supplied by us 
és the true quality and weight exactly 
as furnished by the makers; 
—that it is safeguarded by us against 
dilution, substitution or pering at 
every step from the unsealing of the bulls 
containers to delivery to your motor. 
Your inspection of our 
methods and the Com- 
pany’s requirements is 
tarnestly invited. 














VERYWHERE, editors, car- 
manufacturers, state officials are 
publishing warning after warn- 

ing against shady and tricky oil practices — 

substituted oils, unbranded and misbranded 
oils, even crankcase drainings sold as fresh oil. 

Thousands upon thousands of cases — millions 

of dollars in motor damage! 


N view of that, Wadhams dealers 
believe you have a right to a dec- 
laration of their stand against such 

practices. There it is — their Pledge, 
jointly with the Company—flatly, 


‘ openly, publicly expressed in black- 
’ and-white. Read it, word by word. 


Where you see that, danger can’t lurk. 
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**Servit-ol”® 
Fall-Stock Cabinet 


‘|Where Farm Trade Is Valued 








































often, oil is sold merely “on 
I the side”. Indifferent dealers go 
short on the finer gradations of 
weight. “Light”,“Medium,”and“Heavy 
are made to do for every call. That’s 
wrong. It needs closer care than that 
for truly correct lubrication, full oiling 
safety and economy for every motor, 
Where you see the Wadhams “Servit- 
ol” Cabinet, note that you are not 
buying from a short stock. 
There’s the Company endorsement 
showing that this dealer is full-stocked 
with exactly the right weight for 
every motor. Not “nearly” but exactly! 


STK W-Seal’ 
i Dealer 





It was actually thought-out on a Wisconsin farm — by men long in the oil business, 


dS geapnagienn that Wadhams “Tempered” has been from the beginning a farm oil. 


but themselves farmers—who knew from sharp practical experience that better, 
longer -service oil was demanded. Out of that, and their petroleum knowledge, the 
exclusive Tempering process was conceived — perfected — The better oil was made! 






It is the’ only oil made by the gradual heat 
process that does not scorch and weaken 
the oil in manufacture. Its full heat resist- 


ance is retained for motor duty. It clings 


better to the bearing surfaces, stands up 
longer against friction and oil diluting — in 
measured tests, 10 to 36% longer! Like 
thousands of farmers who have seen those 


qa 


- 


adhams 


Tempere 


. Motor 


d 
Oil 


WADHAMS OIL COMPANY, Milwaukee. Extra Grade Petroleum Products — since 1879 








’ ae . 

—in correct weights for 

. every Car, Truck and 
Tractor and two Special 
Temperings — “‘F-r-d’’ 
for Model T Fords and 


+ ** Trojan’’ for Fordsons 





> 





tests, you know that only one oil can do 
this — the only Tempered oil — Wadhams. 
Care enough about your motors, your farm 
profit, your pocketbook to get it— and go to 
the dealer hear you who values your trade 
enough to become a “No. 1 List 

full-stocked for correct service. 
see his ‘‘Servit-ol’’ Cabinet out in front. 


” dealer, 
You'll 
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AISING chickens on clean 


KEEPING T. B. OUT OF POULTRY 


Raising Chickens on Clean Ground Helps in Fighting Tuberculosis 


By Carl N. Kennedy 


we find the chicks were hatcheg 
and brooded artificially. They 





ground under careful sani- 
tary conditions and dispos- 
ing of the old birds after the first 
productive year, has proved to be 
a better method of ridding flocks 
of . tuberculosis than tuberculin 
testing the flocks and raising the 
chickens without special attention 
to the above mentioned points, ac- 
cording to mformation* that has 
been secured by the lowa Depart- 
ment of Agriculttre from experi- 
ments run in Winnebago county, 
lowa, in co-operation with the Win- 
nebago County Farm Bureau. 
The experiments were started 





SICK FOWLS ENDANGER HOGS 


Avian tuberculosis is not only a menace to the poultry industry, 
it also affects the hog producer. It has been demonstrated that 
many of the hogs showing tuberculosis lesions are infected with the 
avian type of tuberculosis. Much progress has been made in reduc- 
ing infection in hogs thru work in testing cattle for tuberculosis, 
raising hogs under the McLean county or clean-ground system, and 
work in cleaning up tuberculosis in poultry. The recent experiments 
which have been conducted in Iowa show that the elimination of 
avian tuberculosis is a problem that can best be met by the farmer 
thru practicing the fresh-ground method of raising poultry. 


flock, on clean ground. The ol 
birds were sold in the fall and the 
hen houses thoroly eleaned and dis. 
infected before the young birds 
were put in the laying houses. Jy 
other words, there was little change 
for the young birds to pick up in. 
fection from old birds or from jp. 
feeted premises. 

There were two marked differ. 


in the second group. The second 
group were tuberculin tested in the 








early ‘in 1927, and provided for 
making tests of three different 
classes of flocks. The first group of farmers 
agreed to raise their young chicks on fresh 
ground under sanitary conditions and dispose 
of the old birds the following Summer, so that 
the premises might be thoroly cleaned and ren- 
ovated before the young chickens were placed 
in the laying houses. These flocks were not tu- 
bereulin tested in the spring of 1927, but the 
presence of tuberculosis was proved by post- 
mortem examination. The effeetiveness of the 
clean-up in all classes was judged by tuberculin 
testing of all flecks in the spring of 1928. 

The second group of flocks were to be handled 
the same as the first group, except that they 
were to be tuberculin tested in the spring of 
1927 and all reactors removed. However, in ac- 
tual practice, old birds were retained. 

The third group was tuberculin tested in the 
spring of 1927 and the reactors removed, but 
the flocks were to be handled in the same man- 
ner as before, without special attention to sani- 
tation, raising the ehicks on fresh ground, or 
disposing of the old birds at the end of their 
first year’s production. 


Determine Adequacy of Tuberculin Test 


These three classes of flocks made it possible 
to determine whether tuberculin testing with- 
out proper attention to sanita- 


manner as usual and no specific changes re- 
quired in the management of the flock, 

Tests of 1927—2,206 young birds, 144 reac- 
tors, 6.5 per cent; 1,058 old birds, 228 reactors, 
21.5 per cent. 

Tests of 1928—2,170 young birds, 176 reac- 
tors, 8.1 per cent; 946 old- birds, 193 reactors, 
20.4 per cent. 

The tests demonstrate in a striking manner 
the value of sanitation, clean ground and iso- 
lation of young birds from old birds. In a like 
manher, they show that tuberculin testing, un- 
less accompanied with a like amount of care 
from the standpoint of sanitation, isolation and 
clean ground, is not effective as a means of 
eliminating avian tuberculosis. 

When all the flocks were tested in the spring 
of 1928, to test the value of the different meth- 
ods, the smallest amount of tuberculosis was 
found in the young birds that had been raised 
by the first group of farmers. It was thought 
that the best indieation of the effectiveness of 
the different plans would be to judge the 
amount or the lack of tuberculosis disclosed in 
the young birds by a thoro tuberculin test. The 
young birds in the first group showed less than 
.6 of 1 per cent of reactors. In fact, there were 
only three reactors in 525 birds. In the second 


presence of tuberculosis was proved by post. 
mortems, but the flock was not tested. The see. 


were kept away from the main @ 





ences in management between the | "9 
flocks in the first group and those #& 


spring of 1927 and the reactors r. J 
moved, while in the first group the 


ond difference was that all of the farmers ex... y 


cept one in the second group retained some of 
the old birds on the farm instead of selli 

all of them. Undoubtedly the fact that old 
birds were retained is responsible for the high. 
er percentage of infection in this group as com. 
pared: to the first group. One farmer in this 


group, who sold all of his old birds, was carefy) 


in raising the chickens on fresh ground, and 


had a clean flock without a reactor in 1923 


thus showing the effectiveness of the plan when 
properly carried out. 


Probably in this second group the farmers | be 


felt safe in holding over a large number of old 


birds, as they were tested in 1927. However, — 


when the old birds were tested in 1928, they 
showed an average of 16 per cent infection, 
thus showing that these birds had picked up in- 
fection, but the same had not developed to the 
point where the birds reacted to the test in the 
spring of 1927. 


No Progress Shown in Third Group 


The third group of farmers were the only 
ones that did not show progress in eradicating 
tubereulosis in their flocks. The young birds 
in this group shewed more tu- 
berculosis when tested in. the 





tion was an adequate method ade 
of eradicating avian tubercu- = 
losis, and likewise whether it 
was possible to eliminate avian 
tuberculosis by raising the 
chicks on fresh ground that 
was not infected with the dis- 
ease, providing the chicks were 
isolated from old birds that 
might be sources of ~contami- 
nation. 

The results of the tests are 
as follows: 

First Group—Flocks not tu- 
bereulin tested in 1927, but 
presence of tuberculosis proved © 
by post-mortems. Chicks were 
brooded artifieially on fresh 
ground and old birds sold. Lit- 
tle intermingling of chieks and 
old birds, and good sanitary 
conditions. 

Tests of .1928—525 young -| 
birds, three reactors, 6 of 1 | 
per cent. Old birds were all 
sold. 

Second Group—Flocks test- 
ed both years and reactors re- 
moved. Fresh ground used for 
chicks, which were brooded ar- 
tificially. Old birds retained | 
and mingled with young birds during the win- 
ter of 1927-28. 

Tests of 1927—1,114 young birds, 35 reac- 
tors, 3.1 per cent; 326 old birds, 48 reactors, 
14.7 per cent. 

Tests of 1928—1,010 young birds, 15 reac- 
tors, 1.4 per cent; 467 old birds, 75 reactors, 
16 per eent. 

Third Group—Flocks tested both years and 

reactors removed. Chicks raised in the same 





typhoid. 





Moving the brooder house into a pasture or other field: where there is no contact 
with mature fowls is the foundation step in getting a tuberculosis-free flock. 
reduces risk of infection from other diseases, such as coccidiosis, cholera and fowl 


group there was 1.4 per cent of reactors in the 
young birds, while the third group, which were 
raised without striet attention to sanitation, 
showed 8.1 per cent of reaetors in the young 
birds. ; 

With these striking differences before us, it 
is well for us to look further into the differ- 
ences in management of these flocks. In the 
first group, where there was less than one-half 
of one per cent of reactors in the young birds, 


spring of 1928 than did the 
the previous year. When test- 


showed an average of 6.5 per 
cent of reactors. 
flocks were again tested this 
spring, the young birds showed 
8.1 per cent reactors. In con 
trast to this record is that of 
the second group, that showed 





young birds when tested m 
1927, and only 1.4 per cent i 
1928. On one hand we have 
flocks that were brooded arti 
ficially on clean ground, while 
in the other group no special 


tificial brooding except by 4 
few imdividuals. The poorer 


compared to the first is prob 
ably due to keeping, old birds 
over and allowing them to mil- 
gle with the young birds. 

_ The results of two farmets 
in’ the third group demon 


It also 


strate what can be done by’ 


that method of ridding flocks of tuberculosis, 
even tho the averages for the entire group were 
not satisfaetory. The flocks of both of these 
men had slight infection when tested in 192%, 
but both were clean when tested this spring. 


" The owners of these flocks had been eareful to 


clean up their premises. However, the results 


as a whole do not show favorably for this meth 


od of eradicating tuberculosis. 


When one of these (Concluded on page 34) 


young birds that were tested | 
ed in 1927, the young birds” 
When the } 


attention was paid to sanita 
tion, use of fresh ground or at 


results in the second group a 
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HEN THE MIDDLE-WEST WAS YOUNG 


How the “‘Squatters’’ of 1838 Fought to Hold Their Farms 


+ JUNE, 1833, treaties had been 
adopted with the Indians which 


By W. #. Stacy 





opened up the lowa territory, 
jit the government did not start 
the official survey until the fall of 
4936, and it was two years later be- 
the first public land sales were 
The settlers or ‘‘squatters’’ 
“#id-not wait. Ten thousand of them 
Si entered before 1836, and in 
4938 the number of people in what 
| snow lowa was reported as 22,859. 
| fhese pioneers were men . of 
eds. Knowing that the lands 
‘gould be offered at $1.25 an-acre 
| when the government sales opened, © 
“they proceeded to take up claims, 
“freak the sod, cultivate fields and 
‘poild houses. They thought that 
they were assured of protection in 
laws of congress which had granted 
jal preemption privileges to 
“gttlers making improvements on 
public lands, As a matter of fact, 


' these laws Itad been neutralized by — 





IOWA’S FIRST FARM FIGHT 


In 1838, Iowa had over twenty thousand inhabitants. They 
were all ‘‘squatte: 


rs,’’? that is, the land on which they had settled 


had not yet been formally opened for entry. 
When it was so opened, instead of giving pref- 
erence to actual settlers, the law provided that 
anyone could go in and bid for land at a price 
of a’ dollar and a quarter an acre. Thus an out- 
sider with ready cash might go in and buy a 
farm on which a settler was living and on which 
he had spent both time and money. For a time 
it seemed as tho most of the twenty thousand 
would be dispossessed of their farms. 

Claim associations of settlers were promptly 
formed to discourage by argument, ducking or 
even stronger means, outside bidders, and to bid 
in land for the farmer who had settled on it. 


— 


stairs, out at the back door and to 
the river, and I think that man 
has never been seen in the state 
since,’’ 

The Johnson County Claim As- 
sociation left complete records of 
its proceedings, In all of its his- 
tory only two eases of ‘‘claim 
jumpers’’ were reported. In one 
case the jumper was soundly 
whipped. In the other case a man 
named Crawford jumped a claim 
belonging to William Sturgis, a 
mile north of Iowa City. The event 
has been told in the following 
story by Dr. B. F. Shambaugh, of 
the Iowa Historical Society. 

‘*Members, sixty in number, met 
at a tavern and marched to Craw- 
ford’s cabin. They called a parley, 
but Crawford refused to vacate, 


There were a few pieces of land bid in by speculators, but for the 
most part the settlers, thru the claim associations, were able to hold 
the land. This article tells the story of the ‘‘squatters’’ and their 


and cautioned his visitors not to 
molest him. Sturgis offered to pay 
him for the work he had done, but 
still Crawford refused. At a sig- 
nal from the leader, the men at- 








"Jafer statutes, and they had no legal 
“rights to the soil they oceupied. In 
| geality they were acting in direct violation of an 
of congress prohibiting settlers from tres- 
passing on the public domain. 
" When the long waited for land sales came, 
the battle line formed. The squatters had no 
_ preemption rights. Some of them were even at 
"4 disadvantage. They had used what little 


= they had in improving their claims, and 


often could not raise the cash to make the pay- 
_ments at the sale. 


' The ‘‘enemies’’ were land speculators and 
“claim jumpers’’ who arrived eager for cheap 
‘land. They were quick to seize an opportunity 
‘fo buy up improved claims, and for a time it 
seemed that many who had worked hard to es- 
fablisk themselves would lose everything. 


._ Governor Cautions Against Violence 

' Governor Lucas recognized the tenseness of 
the situation when in opening the Burlington 
'land sale, he cautioned against disorder and 


‘violence. As Newhall, in his Sketches of Iowa, 


| pictured the event, ‘‘The suburbs of the town 
3 t the scene of a military camp: The ho- 
fies aro thronged. Bar-rooms, dining-rooms and 
Wagons are metamorphosed into bedrooms. Din- 
/iers are eaten from a table or a stump, and 
| thirst is quenched from a bar or a brook.”’ 
- Equal to every emergency, the settlers effect- 
il strong local organizations for self-defense. 
associations or land clubs were formed in 
y township or community, Settlers’ claims 
registered. Where surveys had been com- 
i, the record was made by townships and 
ons ; otherwise by trees, rivers, roads, stones 
‘iad other markers. When . 
claims overlapped the 
daries were settled by an 
ation committee of dis- 
“interested neighbors. 
The claim clubs developed 
tode of laws which applied to 
members as well as to out- 
s. The size of claim was 
ed, varying with different 
sociations from 160 to 480 
és. Each member must have 
bin built, and in the Des 
es county association at 
five acres of land must be 
en up or enclosed in a good 
, and the claim could not 
left unoceupied for six 
s at any time. 
@ chief purpose of the asso- 
hs, however, was always : 
prate at the land sales in behalf of their 
mers. The homes of many settlers depended 
Mle outcome of these events. 
= members selected a bidder and backed 
Up with an armed group of men who gave 


the speculators to understand that they would 
stand for no competition bids. This township 
bidder stood near the crier, who announced the 
sections by numbers. With his registry book 
in hand, he bid off in the name of the whole 
township, each settler’s quarter or half section 
as it was called. 

In only a very few casés did the speculators 
or ‘‘claim jumpers’’ attempt to bid contrary to 
the will of the claim associations. In each in- 
stancé they were dealt with speedily and effec- 
tively. The methods of enforcement included 
boycott, ostracism, public condemnation, tar- 
and-feathers, and the lash. 

Hawkins Taylor, who afterward became @ 
well-known Washington correspondent, has 
written of an incident which happened in the 
first Burlington sale, when he was acting as 
bidder for a township in Lee county. It was 
the one attempt which was made in the two 
weeks’ sale to bid in a settler’s claim, the settler 
not having the ready money. 

‘“The moment I could get out,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I 
reported that Judy’s home had been bid off by 
an outsider. There was a whoop, and with John 
Caniday, of Fort Madison, as leader, they made 
for Fletcher’s (hotel). Colonel Patterson had 
started cross lots to save his friend, and found 
him in his room defiant and ready for the fray, 
but the colonel told him to look out.. At the 
sight of an army of determined men, he quailed 
and grabbed his carpet sack and rushed down- 
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tacked the unfinished cabin, and it 
was leveled to the ground. A ducking in the 
river was suggested, but milder counsels pre- 
vailed and the party returned to town. Craw- 
ford was last seen that day, standing, axe in 
hand, tragically surveying the ruins of his 
cabin. 

Crawford afterwards rebuilt his house and 
sent for his family. The association arranged 
to provide for his family, and a committee 
started northward to convey them to town. 
Crawford was found willing to settle. He and 
Sturgis held a conference, which resulted to 
the apparent satisfaction’ of the settler. Craw- 
ford later attempted to institute legal proceed- 
ings against some of the parties to the incident, 
but judges, lawyers and jurors of the period 
were all claim owners and would have nothing 
to do with the ease. 


Preempters Notified to Leave Country 


Central Iowa was settled about ten years af- 
ter southeastern Iowa. The citizens of Polk 
county organized for self-protection April 8, 
1848. One of the resolutions which they adopt- 
ed at their organization meeting specified that 
it would be the duty of a committee ‘‘to notify 
any person who shall preempt, or attempt to 
do so, the claim of any other person, to leave 
the vicinity and the country; and that they 
have authority to enforce a compliance with 
said notice.’’ 

The first sale of Polk county land was held 
at Iowa City. Robert L. Tidrich acted as bid- 
der and returned with titles secured with those 
who could pay and with ample assurances for 
the rest. A corps of armed men from the as- 
sociation attended him as a body guard. There 
was no need for action, however, as no con- 
tests oceurred. : 

Later in Polk county history, an incident oc- 
curred which is illustrative of some of the con- 
flicts. L. F. Andrews, in his ‘‘ Pioneers of Polk 
County,’ tells the details of this event in an 
interesting manner: 

‘‘The claim of a settler in Walnut township 
was put up, and a man by the name of Bates 

bid on it. Instantly a group 

of stalwart, determined and 

well armed men surrounded 

him and planted two rails in 

front of him. With mock politeness 

he was invited to take a walk. They 

eseorted him to the river bank and 

invited him to sit down, A guard was 

left to entertain him. The water in 

the river was cold. He pondered over 

the subject until darkness came, when 

he collapsed and made a pledge that 

he would offer no more interference with set- 
tlers’ tlaims ; he was then permitted to travel.’’ 

Another Polk county (Concluded on page 38) 
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“A SWINDLE ON ALL CONCERNED” 


_A New York Man Attacks Both Tariff and McNary-Haugen Bill 


“EPLYING to a letter of mine in which I 
R expressed my desire not to reform the 
tariff, but to kill it, and my belief that 
the farmer would find no worth-while or en- 
during relief until this were done, a western 
man promirient in agricultural councils, writes 
me in effect as follows: 
‘‘T think our farmers are better informed 
about the tariff than you give them credit for. 
I think the great majority of them understand 


that Europe would be in better position to buy . 


our surplus agricultural products if she could 
send more of her goods into the United States 
without tariff. However, there is still some 
educating to do. Personally, I am open-minded 
about the tariff. _I fear that if the tariff is 
killed there will be a temporary depression that 
will sweep the high tariff party back into power 
again. My fear is that domg away with the 
tariff is inexpedient. I am fearful that a lower 
tariff will mean a lower price level and thus 
inerease the burden of paying off indebtedness. 
Nevertheless, from the long time point of view, 
I believe your position to be essentially sound.”’ 


Queer Way of Showing Understanding 


To the first point, that the farmers under- 
stand the tariff better than I think they do, I 
ean only say I hope he is right, but the persist- 
ence with which their representatives in con- 
gress putter with MeNary-Haugenism and sim- 
ilar wrongly directed measures, is certainly a 
queer way of showing their understanding of 
the tariff. Two wrongs never did make a right, 
and efforts to balance the evils wrought by the 
tariff by antidoting them with other evils can 
only result in the creation of more evils. 

My correspondent, while he regards the tar- 
iff so timorously, as the rest of his letter indi- 
eates, will never do anything effeetive toward 
its removal. The nettle is a plant which, han- 
dled gingerly, stings, but seized with a firm 
grasp, its tiny spimes are broken and it can 
not sting. So with the tariff. The fear that if 
it be uprooted and cast out, there will ensue a 
depression that will sweep it back into power 


By Stephen Bell 


Foreign Editor, Commerce and Finance 





KILL THE TARIFF 

Here is a vigorous article that expresses 
the view that the tariff is the main cause 
of farm troubles. The author writes, not 
as a party man, but as an economist trained 
especially in the field of trade relation- 
ships with other countries. His views are 
not those of Wallaces’ Farmer, but we are 
glad to give our readers a chance to see 








this side of the case. 





again, is the one reason why no determined at- 
tack has ever been made. All experience shows 
that every time the tariff is tinkered with, it 
breeds just this sort of hesitancy and distrust 
in business that produces a reaction in favor 
of a higher tariff, which would seem to pre- 
clude any possibility of getting rid of it piece- 
meal. It must be rooted out once for all or not 
at all. If we lack the courage to attack it for 
what it is, a senseless obstruction to the com- 
meree of nations and a swindle on all concerned, 
we may as well give up the fight. To regard 
such an attack as inexpedient is of the wisdom 
of man, that is foolishness unto God. ‘‘If thine 
eye offend thee, pluck it out.”’ 

As for the fear that a lower tariff will mean 
a lower price.level, and thus inerease the bur- 
den of paying off indebtedness, it is in just 
such fears that the strength of the proponents 
of high tariffs lies. We argue against the in- 
flation of prices by tariffs im vain if we fear 
the consequences of our own preachments. Low- 
er prices for what? My friend can searcely 
mean farm products. Consider the price of 
wheat in this country and Canada today. I 
noted in the New York Times of January 25 
that the price of May wheat in Winnipeg was 9 
cents higher than May wheat in Minneapolis 


and 5 cents higher than in Chicago. And We. 


have a 42-cent tariff against imports of wheat} 
There is no use dodging the fact that the yp 
ter uprooting and destruction of tariff woul 


be a great change that would necessitate at 


considerable readjustment of business. But the 


war was just such a change, which required jug 
such a readjustment, both at its beginning ang 


again at its end. That tariffs are prolifig 
breeders of national antagonisms, and were the 
principal instrumentalities by which German 
(and not Germany alone) was kept from he 


*‘place in the sun,’’ is no secret. Trade is the # 
life-blood of civilization, without which yp 
must revert to the most primitive savagery; ang | 


to obstruct it to'the point of strangulation myg 


inevitably bring its penalty. We may depend | 


upon it that so long as the nations obstruct the 


flow of this trade life-blood, there will be peri. | 3 
odie spilling of physical life-blood, with the 
‘‘readjustment’’ and counter readjustment, | 


that such conflicts necessitate. 
Why not have it over with, once for all, with 


one final readjustment to the natural and just | 


basis -of economic freedom? 


Cowardly to Pass It to Our Children 
In his final admission that from ‘‘a long. 


time point of view’’ my position is essentially 
sound, my correspondent gives away his whole | 
case. What other point of view is worth shucks? | 
We, our children, and our children’s children — 
will be a long time here. As time goes on, the | 


reform I advocate becomes ever more urgent— 
and more difficult. What right have we to pass 


on to our children a work we regard as alto © 


gether righteous and which becomes more dif. 
ficult the longer it is delayed? It were cov. 
ardly to do so. 


With the utter destruction of the tariff there 
is far less reason to expect a business depres” 


sion than if it be done piecemeal. Every redue- 
tion is a disturbance, every disturbance breeds 
reaction. It is a ticklish job to select items for 
tariff reduction, for the relative position of 
commodities is thereby (Concluded on page 41) 


TURNING FAT CATTLE ON PASTURE 


‘When Does It Pay to Finish Fattening Cattle on -Grass' 


OW to use pasture with profit in finish- 
H ing cattle for market is one of the most 

diffieult problems eattle feeders have to 
solve. The best answer for one farm and farm- 
er may not be the best for his neighbor who has 
a different kind of pasture or age and weight 
of steers, or who plans on marketing the steers 
at a different degree of finish or season of the 
year. All these and some other variable factors 
influence the answer that the feeder must make 
to the question, ‘‘How do you use pasture in 
your spring and summer ration for steers on 
feed ?”’ 

‘A lot of men, in answering the question, 
would probably admit that their past efforts to 
use grass in steer feeding havé been unprofit- 
able. Using pasture, particularly red clover, 
sweet elover, alfalfa or a mixture including one 
or more of these, is difficult. A high per cent 
of those who used these would have done better 
to have finished the steers in the dry lot, even 
if it involved the purchase of high-priced hay 
and alfalfa feed. 

Some of the don’ts in utilizing pasture need 
emphasis. Cattle that have been on a full grain 
ration for three months or more are doubtful 
subjects to turn on pasture even tho a full grain 
ration is continued. This is particularly true 
for cattle less than two years old or when the 
pasture is largely clover of some sort or blue 
grass that was ¢losely pastured during the pre- 
vious fall or winter. Few eattle that have been 
on full feed for ninety days or more are fed 
more than nimety days after the pasture is 
usable. They are somewhat tired of grain, and 
when turned on grass will eat little if any grain 


for a period of ten to twenty days. The gains 
for the first month on grass are almost always 
very small, and commonly zero, when the steers 
have been on a full grain ration for some time. 
It is doubtful if any eattle to be marketed by 
July 1, that have received or will receive any 
large amount of grain before marketing, should 
be turned on grass. It is better to make the 
ration a bit more palatable by grinding the corn 
and adding some oats, linseed meal or cotton- 
seed meal. The addition of a mill-feed contain- 
ing alfalfa and beet molasses or other sweetener, 
will stir up the lagging appetites during April, 
May and June, when corn and hay are daily 
becoming harder, drier and less palatable. It 
will also reduce the amount of hay required—a 
matter of some importance if hay must be pur- 
chased, or if the available supply is limited. 


Easier for Older Cattle te Make Change 


Cattle that have been wintered on hay and 
silage, or other rations not containing much 
grain, and that ean be put on pasture and a full 
grain ration at approximately the same time, 
should make the transition from hay to grass 
rather easily and with no break in gains. Baby 
beeves, cattle approximately a year old at grass 
time, have the greatest difficulty m making 
satisfactory gains during the first month or 
two on pasture. The older the cattle, the better 
they can make the change and utilize grass in 
making fat beef. ‘‘Short yearlings,’’ when 
bought the fall before, make a more profitable 
use of pasture while on feed than younger stuff. 
Two-year-olds do better than ‘‘short yearlings”’ 
and three-year-olds can even be shifted from a 


liberal grain ration to blue grass pasture with- 
out grain and receive no setback. Two and 
three-year-old steers can go from hay to clover 
pasture if the same amount of grain is con 


tinued, with little if any decline in rate of gain 
‘or firmness of flesh at marketing time. 


Cattle marketed during July and the first 
half of August, that have finished on pasture 


with a liberal feeding of corn,-frequently dis 


appoint their feeders in the price received. 
Commission men and packer buyers talk about 
the soft flesh and effects of grass and finally 


arrive at a price sharply below that paid for @ 
cattle of about equal type and fatness that were 


dry-lot finished. To provide well-cured hay of 


the new crop during the last few weeks is com- @ 


monly helpful. The feeding of cottonseed meal 


thruout the spring and summer aids in produe tt 


ing firm fat. This, or linseed meal, is a profit 


able addition to any summer feeding ration. The | 


ration should contain one to one and one-ha 


pounds per head daily. Hither of these feeds 


will reduce the laxative quality of ‘‘washy” 


grass and will tempt the eating of large 


amounts of grain. 

‘‘Should the steers be put on early or should 
they be kept in the lot till the feed is abut 
dant ?’’ is a most frequent question. If the pa 
ture is blue grass, and a considerable amount 


last year’s growth is available, early turning 


out makes the change rather gradual. | 
the blue grass has no old growth or the 


ure is largely composed of one or more: 


of the clovers, the change is bound to be ab 
rupt, so the shift should generally be delay 


until a considerable growth is made. 4 
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ould Be approached cautiously. The 
te a a shanty appeared to be inhabited, 
t the for there was a bucket upside down by 
‘ust the door, and a garment of some sort 
ifs hung on a line stretched to a tree. But 
i B ine doors and windows were tightly 
nany 3 “They’re sound asleep, I 
her WH guess,” the little soldier whispered. 
: the They crept down to the boat, only a 
We few feet from the house. There were 
and BB go oars, but a broken paddle lay on 
must MM the small landing, and Minna possessed 
pend @™ herself of this, motioning to her com- 
t the to get in. He took his place in 
peri. ‘the middle of the boat, and she stood 
th jn the stern and began to push off. 
. | ghe felt a violent punch on her back, 
ents and looking around saw the little man 
and 
‘ pointing to his feet. They were al- 
with 7} ‘esdy ankle deep in water. “Leaks 
Just HF tike a sieve,” he hissed. 
- The boat was almost foundered be- 
fore’ they could cover the few yards 
| pack to shore. They splashed out cau- 
ong. # tiously and felt their way into the 
ially J} shadow of a small tree. Minna sat 
hole (down and hid her face in her hands. 
eks? “Non’t cry,” urged the little soldier. 
3. Mm “Listen,” he added. “Look there.” 
‘a @ There was a dark spot far out on 






_ the water toward the island; as Minna 
' Iistened, she could distinguish the reg- 
war dip of oars. “It’s a boat coming 
| this way,” said the little soldier. “I 
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“Well, if that’s the case, I’ll just be 
stopping with you a while myself.” 

“Yes, you will!” she retorted angrily. 
“I’ve had enough of you for tonight.” 

“Oh, is that so,” he jeered, trying to 
seize her. 

“Oh, you pig, there’s’ a dollar for 
you.” She tossed a coin into the boat, 
dodged under his arm, ran to the house 
and entered the door, and there was 
the sharp snap of a bolt shot on th 
inside. : 

The man stooped over and recovered 
the coin, then sat staring speculatively 
at the little house. 

“We've got to have that boat,” Minna 
whispered. 

“Yep, you bet. Listen! I’ll tumble 
him in the water and you get away 
with the boat.” 

“Can you swim well enough to get 
out to me?” 

“Naw, I can’t swim very good, and 
he’s a big feller, too. I’ll just run away 
in the woods. Come on, he’s a-start- 
ing!” 


HE little soldier made a sudden sur- 
prising rush from the shadow, and 
leaping straight at the big man, 
knocked him over into the water, where 
they thrashed about with prodigious 
splashing. Minna jumped into the boat, 
grabbed the oars, and with a few strong 
pulls was out of reach. The woman 
inside the house was screaming. 
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“guess our folks have béen away from 
home.” 

“But I don’t see what anyone could 
be coming from over there at night 


vith. gn” Minna answered, “unless some of 
an “9d prisoners are slipping away, per- 
ps. 
over “Is there quite a lot of soldiers en- 
COn- "@} camped over there right along?” asked 
gai @ the little man, shrewdly. 
' “Yes. Not so many now as earlier, 
first #% tho.” 
ture “Well, if there’s.a lot of soldiers, 
dis: # there’s folks going to see ‘em of 
ived. am Mights,” he suggested—‘on one errand 
bout me % @nother,” he added with some em- 
rally barrassment. Minna was silent. The 
for / boat came straight for the little house, 
wal and they drew back into the shadow of 


af Some bushes, only a couple of rods from 
Mi _the landing. 


coll- @ “We'll wait here till they’ve gone 
meal #% in,” Minna whispered. “Then we'll 
duc @ take the boat. I hope they leave the 
ofit+ He oars.” 





” boat came in steadily and 

beached without a sound. ‘Then 
they could see that a tall, powerfully- 
‘bait man had been rowing, and that 
figure hunched in the stern was 
it of a woman. As soon as the boat 
"pulled up alongside the little landing, 
: woman straightened up and 
| Stepped out. The man stood up in the 
| Meat, and made as if to stop her if she 
Hied to go past him toward the house. 
“Well,” demanded the woman, draw- 


ing back 


"You know what I want,” the man 
growled 












"Well, didn’t I tell you that the 
were all strung up tonight—on 
some kind of monkey ‘busi- 












Bulking solid and: formidable on the water was the Michigan. 
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“All right!” Minna yelled; and she 
saw the little soldier duck from under 
the big fellow’s arm, scramble to the 
shore, and run wildly for the woods. 
He paused at the end of the shadow. 
“Good luck!” he yelled, and waved his 
arms. Then he disappeared. 

He was not pursued. The big man 
was pounding at the window. “For 
God’s sake gimme your gun!” he 
bawled. “Half a dozen men’s stealing 
the boat. Hurry, hurry!” 

Minna pulled frantically, and there 
Was somé delay at the house. But she 
was not very far out when she saw the 
big man step into the moonlight and 
take deliberate aim with a long rifle. 
She threw herself into the bottom of 
the boat, face down, still clinging to 
the oars. There was the crack of the 
rifle, and the bullet screamed very 
close above her head. She sat up and 
began to pull desperately, while he 
should reload. But it seemed she had 
only got the boat under way again 
when he dropped to his knee and be- 
gan to draw a more careful bead. Just 
as she again dived for the bottom of 
the boat, she saw an ebject bounce 
from the man’s bare head, and heard 
a loud thump. The rifle went off harm- 
lessly in the air. Minna raised her 
head, and saw the man pitehed for- 
ward on his face, lying motionless. The 
woman bent over him screaming, and 
Minna saw the little soldier capering 
and gesturing for a moment at the edge 
of the woods, whence he had thrown 
his missile, before he ducked into the 
shadow for a ‘second time. She rowed 
hard, and by the time the man stag- 
gered to his feet she felt quite sure 
that she was out of danger, even had 


» he been able to shoot. 


(Continued on page 42) 














rotect Your 
Investment 
in Your 


Model T Ford 


THE Ford Motor Company is making a new car, but it 
is still proud of the Model T. It wants every owner of 
one of these cars to run it as long as possible at a mini- 
mum of expense. 

Because of this policy and because of the investment 
that millions of motorists have in Model T cars, the Ford 
Motor Company will continue to make parts until, as 
Henry Ford himself says, ‘‘the last Model T is off the 
road.” 

More than eight million Model T Fords are still in 
active service, and many of them can be driven for two, 
three and five years and even longer. 

So that you may get the greatest use over the longest 
period of time at the lowest cost, we suggest that you take 
your Model T Ford to the nearest Ford dealer and have 
him give you an estimate on the cost of any replacement 
parts that may be necessary. 

You will find this the economical thing to do because 
a small expenditure may enable you to maintain or 
increase the value of the car and give you thousands of 
miles of additional service. 


No matter where you live you can get these Ford parts 
at the same low prices as formerly and know they are 
made in the same way and of the same materials as those 
from which your car was originally assembled. _—__ 

Labor cost is reasonable and a standard rate is charged 
for each operation so that you may know in advance 
exactly how much the complete job will cost. 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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‘CHAMPION 
offers 
Striking | 
improvements 


on -— 
for all cars 
other than 
TFord 


75¢ 


Farm OWNERS operating 
trucks, tractors, and other 
engine-driven farm equip- 
ment will be vitally inter- 
ested in these new Cham- 
pion improvements. 


































A remarkable new silli- 
manite glaze on the insu- 
lator—keeping the plug free 
from carbon and oily de- 
posits—thus increasing its 
insulating efficiency. 
New compression-tight 
patented gasket seal which 
holds absolutely gas-tight 
—thusinsuring maximum 
compression. 


Improved special analysis 
electrodes providing a. 
permanently fixed spark 
gap which is far more effi- 
cientunderall conditions, 


Champion says in all sin- 
cerity, that Champion 
superiorities are so pro- 
nounced as to warrant 
immediate equipment 
with new Champions, 
no matter what spark 
plug you may be us- 
ing now. 


Use 
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F YOU could see me now, as I write 
this, jolting along on a shambling, 
drooling-mouthed camel somewhere be- 
tween a couple of French forts in the 
Sahara desert you would wonder why 
I am not attempting to describe the 
motion of my sad-eyed steed, or the 
great ostriches galloping away over a 
sand dune in the distance, instead of 
writing about our motorcycling experi- 
ences in West Africa. 

The ostriches and the chanting of 
our Arab camelteers as they flap along 
barefooted in the everlasting sand are 
a part of another story. And, it’s no 
use attempting to describe the gait of 
this wooden-jointed steed of mine be- 
cause it’s indescribable. 

He starts out with a throaty, gut- 
tural grumble and a decided sinking 
feeling to which the stomach readily 


with both hindquarters at once, each 
in a different direction. Then the 
thing I sit on, which my camelteer 
would optimistically call a saddle if 
he could speak English, jerks from un- 
der me in all directions at once and 
reverses each movement the instant I 
touch the saddle again. 

Thus, if I spell some words back- 
wards or not at all or if you can’t 
read this for other reasons, blame it 
onto the camel and feel sure that you 
are having a much easier time than I 
anyway. I’m going to be seasick soon, 


With Flood In Africa 


Ibadan, the Largest Black City in the World 
By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


responds and immediately speeds up | 





we came to Ibadan, a monster of a 
vast, black city pushing back the jun- 
gle from a dozen sprawling hills and 
leaving there instead the grass huts 
and mud-walled homes of thousands, 
the largest black population of any 
city in the world and the third largest 
city on the continent of Africa. This 


does, unannounced, and apparently all 
uncalled for, there in the west coast 
“bush,” is almost as thrilling to the 
sudden visitor from Nebraska’s corn- 
fields as is a masked Tuareg horse- 
man or a grumbling, stumbling camel 
in the desert. 

And in the black heart of this vast 
and crowded city is the sacred croco- 
dile of Ibadan, a repulsive fat gormand 
enshrined in the midst of the supersti- 
tion on which it feeds. Time was, and 
not so long ago, when it was the cus- 
tom to feed one child of every pair of 
twins to the muddy monster in his 
pool so that the remaining child might 
have the’strength of both. It made a 
good proposition for the crocodile— 
and it probably did enable the remain- 
ing twin to get an additional share of 
nourishment and attention, which is vi- 
tal in a land where the infant mortal- 
ity rate is estimated at from 50 to 80 
per cent. 

In Ogbonosho, the next large town 
on our route, we saw some of the rea- 





sons for this high death rate and the 














A halt for repair work 


I fear, so there won’t be much of it to 
read. I’ve three days of this ahead of 
me before we get a supply of gasoline 
again—but either the camel or I will 
surely come apart long before we 
reach the French fort ahead. 

But I wouldn’t be here if I hadn’t 
gone thru Nigeria on a motorcycle, 
just as I would never be able to get 
back to Nebraska’s cornfields again 
if this camel hadn’t come to the res- 
cue—and maybe I won’t anyway. If 
there’s no story next week it may be 
because I shook to pieces before my 
camel did, or else because I ran out of 
water,. as Jim and I did a few days 
ago when we were lost somewhere 
here in the Sahara and had to drink 
the water out of our motorcycle car- 
bide generators—but that’s a different 
story. 


Desert Is Untamed 


Southern Nigeria is certainly much 
more civilized and tamed than this 
vast primeval desert here and yet that 
wild bush land in British West Africa 
is as different from the cornfields of 
Nebraska as the African desert differs 
from the jungle. And so there were 
as many things of interest to me in 
Nigeria at the time I was there as 
there are now among the Tuaregs, 
Arabs, and sand burrs in the southern 
Sahara. 

For instance, a few hours after Jim 
and I left the government agricultural 
experiment farm in Nigeria, on our 








motorcycling expedition across Africa, 


on the road to Jebba. 


fearful depredations of disease among 
the black masses in the African bush. 
Doctor Lockett, a medical missionary 
from Texas, assisted by one American 
nurse, has charge of an American hos- 
pital there in Ogbonosho, the only 
doctor in a city of a hundred thousand 
humans. Single-handed and without 
adequate equipment and even without 
pay, save for the small salary paid by 
the missionary board in America, this 
skilled surgeon labors away, day after 
day, among the most terrible and hope- 
less cases of diseases, suffering and 
death. 


Many Lepers in Nigeria 


A young leper, a neat, intelligent 
young man who had been a promising 
student in the mission school there 
before his condition was discovered, 
appeared at the hospital while I was 
there for his regular treatment against 
this terrible disease. And he was just 
one of many for lepers mingle freely 
with their fellows in parts of Nigeria. 

The doctor’s waiting room was full 
that morning, scores of people, old 
and young, afflicted with the most hid- 
eous running sores, tumors, and infec- 
tions of all kinds. It is impossible for 
the doctor and the nurse to see them 
all, and many a wasted, rotting, black 
miserable must crawl away each day. 
entirely unattended. Scores die of te- 
tanus every year, many of whom the 
doctor could save if he had a small 
refrigerating plant- so that he could 
keep the necessary tetanus anti-toxin. 


ancient black colossus, thriving as it- 





























































Hundreds more are slowly grow 
blind because this single-handed gp. 
tor can not find time to cut away 4 
cataracts or treat the children’s eyss 
Our second evening in Ogbonog 
Doctor and Mrs. Lockett invited ys % 
take dinner with them and just ag 4 
reached their home, a negro mes 
ger arrived from Ewo, sixty mj 
away. He had traveled for a day ang 
a half by train, lorry, and on foot ¢ 
ask the doctor to come to Ewo to ea 
for the fever-stricken two-year 
babe of another missionary there, 
The doctor has no car of his ow 
but he borrowed one from a felipy 
missionary and set out at once, with, 
my partner Jim for company, for 
all night ride and a six-mile walk fr 
a broken bridge this side of By. 
They returned late the next evenjne | 
with the news that the babe had reggy 
ered—but there was no white doctg 
for the scores of stricken blacks who 
had crowded the hospital waiting rooq 
in Ogbonosho that day. i 
The next day a native Shango prieg 
and two of his partners in crime calleg 
to demonstrate their prowess with the 
black magic of jungle ju-ju for the yig_ 
iting Americans—who would naturally ’ 
be expected to have money. Thegg 
black fakers stuck needles thru thej 
cheeks, coughed up rusty fishhooks, 
swallowed iron balls, -pierced  thojp 
eyes with cheap tin daggers and dig 
all manner of other sleight of hang” 
stunts which any American vaudeville - 
audience could see thru and hiss off” 
the stage. 
But an awe-stricken multitude of ng | 
tives watched, in terror and in faith” 
the machinations of this false prophet | 
of the jungle. And just as the indo | 
lent sacred crocodile of Ibadan feeds 
on the offerings of the superstitious | 
blacks, just so does this wily Shangg_ 
priest extort his money and an easy” 
living from the fatness of the power of. 
sooth. A cagey ministration of either 
a deadly poison or a simple healing 
herb wherever the one or the other | 
will do the most good for the power of 
the priest and the ignorant faith in his 
sooth is maintained. 
This age old fear of the natural 
mysteries of death and sickness, and 
the piled up superstitions with which 
the African bush folk are so burdened | 
down are some of the causes of the 
high death rate, the unsanitary living” 
conditions, and the discouraging slow © 
ness with which modern medicine and 
education are penetrating the jungle, 
even in this enlightened age. 
Some time I want to write about” 
those intepid soldiers of civilized he © 
‘manity, the missionaries, and when I” 
do I’d like to change the opinion of 
those who may doubt their worth just — 
as I did before I saw the missionaries ’ 
at their work day after day in the for = 
eign field. After living with them, - 
many o fthem, for days at a time, 
watching their work and their results, 
visiting, studying, and thinking with” 
them, my cork helmet goes off to the 
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missionary, a zealous, resourceful, sae @& to its 
rificing man of righteousness who an b 
criticised only by those who havent @ arem 
tried to understand him. @ situat 
But I’m not writing about mission @ ter we 
aries now. The terrible road from @ tion f 
Tlorin to the railroad bridge over the @ 
Niger river at Jebba occupied our at B 
tention instead, and I’ll tell you about @ the ¢ 
that battle next week. | tion f 
; @ much 
New Hog Bulletin = @ ®ae 


Any farmer who wants to put the pq. 
McLean county system into effect @ to ga 


who wants to prevent worms and filth @ tional 
diseases, should write at once to the” ode 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, Delt | to 
ver, Colo., for the bulletin which they @ 
have just put out on “Modern Methods” funda 
of Hog Raising.” This bulletin is not ool 
an advertising project and has nothing te : 
to do with selling any product. It # ‘thet, 
beautifully illustrated in a thoroly 
practical way. Every hog farmer i @ r 


the corn belt should drop a post card” 


asking for this bulletin. We mav_ via 


sound over enthusiastic, but we be 





lieve that our enthusiasm is justified.) 
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NATE DEBATES BILL 


Vote Expected This Week on Farm Relief 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The pas- 
sage in the senate of the Mc- 

pill is such a foregone conclu- 

at this time that it is doubtful 
the usual array of opposition 

s are to be made. As this is 
critten it is foreseen that an agree- 
a to put the bill on order of amend- 
ment and the five-minute rule will 
Be vctore the middle of this week, 

ih a vote probably by the end of the 


r McNary did not open the 
debate on the bill when it came up on 
Monday last, but gave that honor to 

Watson, of Indiana, who was 
walled away for the remainder of the 
week. However, the author of the bill 
‘followed the Indiana senator and made 

is generally regarded as the most 


ctive address which has been made | 


pehalf of any farm relief measure. 
swept aside the formal and argu- 
mentative senatorial form of presenta- 
tion, saying to his~colleagues that he 
gmed that all of them knew the 
ies for legislation of a char- 
which would be helpful to agri- 
and that all of them knew 
arguments pro and con which had 
made on previous bills. He-then 
into a fiery, plain but exceed- 
‘ingly clear and easily understood pres- 
qiation of the differences between 
th present bill and the’ message 
‘in the last session. 
the changes so plain that on the com- 
pletion of his rather brief address it 
felt by those who listened that 
wry objection which had been raised 
by the president and his supporters 
‘inthe past had been wiped out. The 
‘oily argument left for the opponents 
to use, or upon which a veto could 
mst, was the retention of the equaliza- 
tion fee in the bill. 


' MeNary Discusses Measure 


“The equalization fee is held in re- 
“serve pending the application of an- 
| other remedy, but it is still there,” said 
Senator McNary, “If the equalization 
fee collides with the constitution of 
‘the United States the board could 
‘tinction under the insurance contract, 
the loan, the marketing ageney, and 
‘Gearing-house provisions; it could ex- 
ertits influence so far as breeding and 
| seeding programs are concerned; it 
| could collect and disseminate knowl- 
| edge which the board is given power 
‘to do. So, Mr. President, while the 
| court would be determining the consti- 
‘titionality of the equalization fee the 
‘Woeard could be functioning, in my 
opinion, greatly to the advantage of 
agriculture. 
_ “If wise men, such as the secretary 
of agriculture, say that the loan plan 
| i sufficient to bring agriculture back 
to its parity with other industries, it 
tan be found in the bill. If we require 
-aremedy more calculated to meet the 
| situation and more heroic in charac- 
ter we can fall back upon the equaliza- 
‘tion haga Therefore I say to those who 
against a measure similar at 
th session, because they doubted 
- the constitutionality of the equaliza- 
| tion fee that they can find comfort and 
| hope in the fact that the board may do 
| Much for the farmers while the court 
“48 determining the constitutionality of 
ig equalization fee. 
- “I have never been able absolutely 
to satisfy myself as to the constitu- 
tionality of the equalization fee, but I 
ep always felt that it was constitu- 
tional, I believe this bill comes nearer 
‘0 Satisfying the requirements of our 
‘ftndamental law than the one which 
“88 vetoed in the last congress, I 
think it will be clear, Mr. President, 
any one who will study the ‘Measure 
being based entirely upon the 
merce clause of the constitution 
i designed to assist the orderly mar- 
ig of agricultural products, that no 
will find it competent to declare 
Measure unconstitutional. 


‘~ 


He made 





“T-have about concluded. At another 
time, Mr. President, perhaps I shall 
again speak upon the bill; but I hope 
that, inasmuch as a similar measure 
was discussed at two former sessions 
of the senate and was passed by a 
good majority at the last session, we 
may, after brief consideration, come 
to a final vote. I do not believe any- 
thing that I have said today—others 
may be more fortunate—will in any 
way influence senators in casting their 


‘votes, but in closing I urge those who 


may not have read the report to do so, 
and I ask those who may have felt 
that the proposed act is unconstitu- 
tional to remember that there are two 
remedies provided. If one shall fail 
the other will be equal and whole unto 
itself. If the first remedy, the loan 
provision, will do the work, well and 
good. If it shall not, we can fall back 
on the larger remedy, and if that be 
found unconstitutional and the lean 
features will not satisfy the demand 
of agriculture to be placed on an equal- 
ity with other industry, then in the 
fullness of time and the wisdom of 
congress we shall seek another rem- 
edy. In the meantime, however, I ask 
senators to give this measure their 
cordial consideration. 

“In this bill there are two separable 
remedies. We have first adopted the 
remedy of loaning money to co-opera- 
tive organizations for the purpose of 
promoting the orderly marketing of 
farm products, or to loan them money 
for the purpose of acquiring the sur- 
plus products and selling them or 
making such disposition of them as in 
their judgment seems best. This pro- 
vision was in the last bill, but not pre- 
cisely in the same form. Such a 
scheme, complete in itself, has been 
advocated by the secretary of agricul- 
ture, Mr. Jardine. We have been told 
by him that that remedy would be ef- 
fective, and during a cycle of a great 
many years—I think he used a period 
of five—the losses would perhaps be 
quite absorbed by the gains. 

“I have never been so hopeful an ad- 
vocate of this plan proposed by the 
secretary of agricuiture. I have 
thought we needed a more heroic 
scheme. I have believed, however, 
that the loaning of money to co-op- 
erative organizations might, when the 
surplus was small, or as it affects 
some commodities, be efficacious. I 
still entertain that belief; but I am not 
one of those who advocate the theory 
that the whole job can be done by the 
loaning of money. 

“Two years ago Senator Cummins, 
one of the ablest lawyers who perhaps 
ever occupied a seat in this body, 
made a speech on the constitutionality 
of a bill-similar to this, based upon 
the commerce clause of the constitu- 
tion. That bill did not as clearly indi- 
cate the foundation upon which it rest- 
ed as this bill does at this time. That 
is one of the improvements, in my 
opinion, clearly brought about by this 
bill, that it is based entirely on the 
commerce clause of the constitution 
and not at all upon any clause apper- 
taining to taxation or revenue.” 


Cummins Favored Measure 


Senator Smith, of South Carolina, 
in the early debate indicated his sup- 
port. - Senator Copeland, of New York, 
was concerned with excluding apples 
and vegetables, and if this is assured 
seems sure to be in support. Senator 
Mayfield, of Texas, also made a good 
speech in support. 

Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, on the 
second day’s debate advocated instead 
of the McNary bill, a measure of his 
own in which a fund of $600,000,000 is 
to be set up to be used directly in sta- 
bilizing prices. This sum seems to be 
in Senator Brookhart’s bill by reason 
of his computations that this is the 
sum whieh went to the railroads as 
their compensation for the war time 
seizure and operation of their prop- 
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erties. This, he says, is parallel to 
what the government did to the 
farmers. 


The preparation of the agricultural 
committee’s majority report, support- 
ing the Haugen bill, is holding up prog- 
ress of the bill in the house at this 
time, altho Chairman Haugen expects 
the report to be ready by the first of 
the week. After the majority report 
is finished, minority members are to 
have five days to prepare a minority 
report, to be printed in the same docu- 
ment. 

It is said that there will be two mi- 
nority reports, one by Ketcham and 
Jones, perhaps also signed by Doyle 
and Thompson and perhaps by Clarke 
and Pratt, explaining the debenture 
bill. The other report, it is intimated, 
will be by Fort alone, opposing both 
measures, Fort, however, voted for 
the debenture bill in secret session, it 
is stated. 


There is no disposition on the part 


of party leaders—the rules committee 
—to prevent or embarrass action on 
the floor of the house. Predictions are 
freely made that the Haugen bill will 
be passed within a week after it gets 
a rule for its consideration. 


All parties to the corn borer con- 
troversy have got together, and a bill 
calling for a $7,000,000 appropriation 
effective July 1, is coming to the house 
in a few days with committee approval. 
In the meantime the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
states that have funds will go ahead 
this spring with educational work, de- 
velopment of parasites, improvement 
of machinery to be used in control 
work on the farms, and in intensive 
work in borer eradication especially 
around the south and west edges of 
the infested territory in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan. However, there are no 
federal funds to be used in paying for 
farmers’ time and labor in clean-up 
work this spring. 


Three bills to provide for the ex- 
penditure of vast sums of federal 
money in reclamation projects have 
been reported favorably from the com- 
mittees which have been considering 
them, and are now in good position to 
be passed in the house. One is the 
Columbia Basin bill, carrying $50,000,- 
000 authorization. Another is the farm 
development bill from the southern 
states, sponsored by Congressman 
Crisp, of Georgia, and Senator McKel- 
lar, of Tennessee. This will cost Un- 
cle Sam another $50,000,000 if passed. 
The third is the Boulder Canyon dam 
bill. This will cost at least $50,000,000, 
probably much more. Remarks are 
useless. Action is not. 


There is now pending in the house 
committee on expenditures in the de- 
partment of agriculture—altho.no one 
knows how it got there—the Wyant 
bill, which would transfer the bureau 
of public roads from the department 
of agriculture to the department of 
the interior, in a new bureau of public 
works, with an army officer in charge. 
Needless to say, as soon as it was dis- 
covered the Grange, the Farm Bureau, 
the American Automobile Association, 
and a lot of other organizations went 
to bat in opposition. Probably it will 
stay right in this committee, 


Somebody has again signed Secre- 
tary Mellon’s name to a tax argument 
which pleads for the retention of the 
tax on automobiles and accessories. 
Two reasons are given, first no one is 
demanding its repeal (sic); second, 
that it is a sales tax with a “broad 
base” and should be retained so more 
people would participate in the sup- 
port of the government. It is plainly 


stated, that the few persons who pay | 


income taxes think that more people 
ought to help, and that this sales tax 
is the way to have them do so. This 


is a part of the tax fight te get the in- | 


heritance and big income taxes re- 
duced, 


We use only the best quality all 
; felt to make MULE-HIDE. 
soft felt we thoroughly 
waterproof by saturating with 
ve Asphalt. en ay add 
extra coatings to insure long- 
est possible wear. 
We could use cheaper materi- 
als, but for every cent we saved, 
you would lése months of wear. 


You buy. roofing to keep you 
ae de years. MULE-HIDE 


Secteg and Shingles will sur- 

our expectations. There’s 
a MULE-HIDE lumber dealer 
in your town. Write us if you 
cannot locate him. 


The Lehon 
Company 


44th Se. to 45th St. on 


Oakley Avenue 
ILLINOIS 
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The Pledge of the 


Printed Word 


patenpenirs in ancient days were 
formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pled- 
ges of the sword. But modern business 
ferms friends in every cornerof the 
world through the pledge of the print- 
ed word. 

Advertisements are pledges made es- 
pecially for you ... pledges that ad- 
wertised goods you buy are exactly as 
claimed. 


What is not advertised may be worth 
buying. What is, must be! 


Read the advertisements to know which 
goods are advertised. 
































Adel—Emery Skinner 
Albert City—Edw. hong 


‘ Altoona—Porter "Hardware Co. jee 
Ames—Joy iplement Co. 


Avoca—John Bur 





Brunsville—Dirks Hardware 
i Laurel—Carl A. PV roca 
Lerlox—A. H. Peacock 
Carpenter—Earl “Gerlach s—Aaron Watts 
Central City—E. é "Halstead 
Charles City—Otto os eng 


x J. McAreavy 


> "Nelson 
Luverne—Smith Produce Co. 


Marcus—C. = Woodall 


- Christensen Gaorhen Fred Snyder 
noone aoa & Rinden Spencer—Maurer Sales Co. 





Corning--Darrah Electric Co. 


Marten: 
Council Bluffs— énry Sperling Mason Gity_Alex. pakaios 
Cc ille—C. S. Zickefoose Masonville—E. 
Maxwell—A. E. Wereet 
penn wll Smith Ss 
emt ae-C. W. Johnson Sutherland—Ray Miller 


Kolb 
Millerton—Orville Godell 
el a ag Radio Service Swea City—A. 


Dee Meines—t. K. i if a 


ieee Cepecec’, & Co. 

s—C. J. Tof 
Duncombe—Peter Melinger 
Dunkerton—Bert Bartholomew 
Dubuque—Smith & Papk 
Dysart—Walter H. Miller 
Eagle Grove—Art Thebiay 
Earlham— i 5 





om Sun—Ra 
rece Johnson 
a, Kempf 


Garner— Nora Pon pts 
pln Tobin Odeboit-W> ee ge 


Ganen—-Trouty fe Electric Shop oars ae 
Greenfield—Henry "Gildimeister Ysage—Davidson Electric Co. 
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ae SEE THIS REMARKABLE MILKER = 


IN ACTION 


$100 


SINGLE UNIT 


Electric or Gas Engine 

You’ll be amazed when you see Fords Milker in actual opera- 
Study its simple, staunch construction, its unsurpassed 
high quality throughout—and then consider its low price. No 
wonder sales are doubling every year! 
price, works more effectively. Milks Iowa’s prize winning herd 
which won last year’s Kildee Cup. The thousands of farmers 
using Fords Milkers today are enthusiastic. 
of drudgery. Cows like it. The gentle, soothing action increases 
milk flow. Wonderfully easy to operate and keep clean. Deliv- 
ers clean, top-price milk. Many styles and models. 


Any of the following Iowa Fords Milker Representatives will gladly give 
you an actual demonstration: 
Gresetela.-&. D. Hall 


E. Sanders 
Hampton—Wm. Aldinger 
. W.. Ankler 
Harlan—Ivan Stofferson 
Harlan—Peter Anderson 
Harris—Geo. Fuhrman 
ae ome 

O. Morton 
ik Kruger 
Hedeec Harold E. 
Humboldt—Andy Christianson Radcliffe—D. D. > aan 
Winters’ & Son Ida Grove—Ralph E. Walters R 
—Ed Wymore & Co. pe liek phe Produce Co. 
Kalona—Louis Bender Reinbeck—Struwe Hardware 
We Keo a & Imp. 





No other milker, at any 


Ends tedious hours 


Oskaloosa—Robert Barnes 
Palmer—R. M. Pook e 
Parkersburg—W. *Schultz 
Paton—O. B. Stribling 
Paullina—Merle Yjossem 
Pella—Pella Supply Co. 
Pierson—Carl A. Peterson 
Plover—A. W. Hess 
Pomeroy—John Schultz 
Prescott—Harry Reese 

, Preston—H. P. Heneke 
ake—A. D. Rak 
Rake—Frandle & “tos Garage 
hodes—Chas. Wallace 
Ringsted—H. A. Deur 

. Shupe & Son Rock Valley—Emory F. Suter 
Peterson Ruthven—Edwin A. Nelson 
Rutland—Wm. Laursen 
Sanborn—H. L. Lewright 
caer se Davis 

Johnson Seymour—J. A. Williams 
Sheffield— eg ae Impl. Co. 











Shell Rock—W. R. Strickler 

W. Jackman Blockman 
Sibley—Lehman & Madison 
Blinks Sioux City—E. P. Nettleton 


Smithland—F. A. Armstrong 


Dunn Spirit Lake—Ralph Lusher 
abe ueville—Mathew Mickel 
tanhope—Anderson Drug Co. 
Stout—Fern Hdw. & Impl. Co. 
tuart—Stewart Creamery Co. 


Ayers 


Sunbury—Wirth & Gribel 
St. ig ee ekg Arend 
B. Tweeden 
pr cptamainemeier Truro—Riggle & Carner 
Union—Hauser Bros. 


Montezuma—A. C. a Hdwe. Van Horne—Chester Thompson 


Gop Villisca—Villisca sag -op. Assn. 
WRebstck Vinton—M. 
per 9 oA a ae Talaas 
ashington—L,. é: Fesler 
Fred H. Markle Watehn Beet ary 
Webster City—W. City Imp. Co. 
a ear —John Snittzer 
Wesley—Carl T. Franzen 
jt Branch—N. P. Olsen 
Liberty—Ditmars Kerr Co. 
Williteekre eeu & Hogan 


ans. 0. 


F. ‘Lodwig 


. Widman 
Bartlett 
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Does better work—lasts longer—costs less 








When time is short 
and quick cultivation 


crop is to make the 
most corn—then you'll apprect- 
ate the advantages of this light 
easily handled, marvet- 
ously accurate “New Century” 





So easy to handle, so perfect- 
ly can the gan 


mere lads can put in 
day’s. plowing with it. 
come up at a touch, and. are -so 






















ough, and easy on ine horses, 
too! 


If you’ve never used this fa- 
mous cultivator, 
known how much 
plowing task can be lightened. 

Ask your implement 
ou, or write us or 
elow for full infor- 


THE RODERICK LEAN CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 






The T. G. Northwall Co. 
Omaha, Neb. 
‘Hayes Pump and Planter 
Galva, IL > 
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“NEW 


CENTURY” 


. Leverless Cultivator No. 3 







Write for folders describing Roderick sna 
Two-Row Cultivators. 











SAFETY FIRST Po zour buying trom 


articles you want to 
ii'be glad to give you names of 








firms advertising in Wal- 
If you do not find in ‘Wallaces’ 
, Just let us know what you want and we 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited a he yee snr their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 
ry management will be cheerfully answered. ; 








Progress of Bovine Tuberculosis 
Eradication 


Considerable progress has been 


made in Iowa during recent months 
in cleaning up bovine tuberculosis. On 


December 1 three additional counties, 
Sioux, Webster and Jones, were de- 


clared modified accredited areas, mak- 
ing a total of thirty-five counties that 
have now completed the work of re- 
ducing the percentage of tuberculosis 
to less than half on one per cent. 
Twenty-three additional counties are 
on a compulsory test basis while three 
are on a voluntary testing basis. 
makes sixty-one of the ninety-nine 
counties of the state that have taken 
up the work of eradication. 


This 


Legal difficulties which have been 


started in some of the counties have 
been largely eliminated by court de- 
cisions that have been favorable to 
the work. However, such proceedings 
are still holding up the work in Mus- 
catine, Cedar, Blackhawk, Grundy and 
Mitchell counties. 
ing on in these five counties and the 
work 
other twenty-one counties that have 
not finished testing. 


Some testing is go- 


is progressing rapidly in the 


A study of the accompanying map 


will show that the counties that have 
not started the work of testing are 
largely located 
Southern Iowa has the largest number 
of these counties. 
has been completed in southern Iowa 
would indicate that this is a section 
of comparatively light infection. A 
section in northwestern Iowa and in 
east central Iowa are comparatively 
heavy cattle feeding sections. 
eastern Iowa, which is the remaining 
section where the work has not been 
completed, is a heavy dairy producing 
section. 


in different groups. 


The testing which 


North- 


Undoubtedly a large number of the 


counties which have not started the 
work will put it to a vote in the June 
primaries next spring. The more lib- 
eral indemnities which are received 
by cattle owners since the law was 
amended by the last legislature makes 
the cattle owners consider the prop- 
osition more favorably. 


Butter Profits and Losses 


Extensive ac- 


Chicago butter extras im March, 


1928, were around 48 cents a pound or 
3 cents a pound higher than in Febru- 
ary. 
prices to strengthen in March; ordi- 
narily there is a drop of about a cent 
a pound instead of an advance of 3 
cents. 


It is very unusual for Dutter 


With corn at a dollar a bushel, oats 


60 cents a bushel, bran $9 a ton, cot- 
tonseed meal $49 a ton and linseed 
meal $54 a ton at central markets; 
with loose hay at $13 a ton on the farm 
and-with labor at 30 cents an hour, the 
cost of producing a pound of butter on 
a Chicago extra basis was around 46.8 
cents in March. Butter actually sold 
at Chicago in March at around 48 





‘10 Cents Gain Per Lb.] 





credited herd work 
counties has also helped to reduce 
total cost to the counties. 

Advocates of tuberculin testing a. 
gue that removing reactor cattle nw 
only removes a danger to hums 
health but permits cattle to be shippe 
from such counties without additiong 
removes diseased cattle a 
sources of infection to other cattle ap 
hogs and allows hog growers in 
county to receive a bonus of 10 cept 
per hundred pounds of hogs STown ang’ 
fed in the county. This bonus ig ng 
part of the tuberculosis eradicatigg 
law but is offered by the packers g 
their assumption that hogs from these | 
counties would be freer from digeaga’ 
and therefore worth more money thy 
in non-tested counties. 


Land o’ Lakes Meeting 


Over 4,000 people were estimated 4 
have been in attendance at’ the annual 
meeting’ of the Land o’ Lakes Creay 
eries, Inc., at Minneapolis, recently, 
Most of these men were buttermakery 
and producers from the Minnesoig} 
creameries that contribute their prog 
uct to this organization, but some ma 
were also in attendance from othe 





The reports from the meeting ind 
cate that there was a great unity of 
support to the plan which has bee 
adopted by this organization to stan 
dardize and market the product of the 
co-operative creameries. 
of Litchfield, Minn., was re-elected ag. 
president. The other officers are Hen 
ry Arens, Jordan, first vice-president; 
E. O. Melsness, of Erskine, second vice! 
president; A. L. Veigel, Mankato, see 
retary, and Isaac Emerson, Skyherg } 


The resolutions request the federal | 
government to define “sweet cream but 
_ At the present time there is 
some confusion on the market relative’ 
to this term. The Land o’ Lakes cream 
eries are manufacturing such butter 
Most other creamer 
ies, even tho the cream that they us 
‘is sweet, use starters in ripening the 


without starters. 





cents, or there was a profit of about’ 
1.2 cents a pound. 

With feed and labor at present ler) 
els, Chicago milk in March of 19% 
cost $2.45 a hundred to produce delit 
ered at country bottling plants. 
quoted price was $2.50 a hundred, of 
there was a profit of _5 cents a hur 
dred. This is the first profit whie 
Chicago milk producers have enjoyed 
for several months. ; 

It is not likely that the dairy bus 
ness will work into a period of seriou 
losses any time in the next year @ 
However, dairying profits cal 
not continue indefinitely and there i 
prospect of a period of serious loss. D& 
ginning some time about 1932 or 193k) 
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Gain or loss per pound of- zbutter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 
fe given to milk cows. . 




















Blackleg Vaccines 


BLACKLEGOIDS 
The Pellet Form 
Single and Double Vaccine 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Ask Your Druggist for Prices 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 














KALO : 


UILD a silo this summer 
with Kalo Vitrified 
Salt Glazed VY 


\. ey 

perfect as it possible to 
make them. 
Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made from our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
unsurpassed for strength 
and beauty. 
Let us send you full infor- 
mation about Kalo 

1 and their 


TORY wese in farm 
t , Jan and 
tastrated cat 
Kalo Brick and Tile Co. 
‘Snell Building, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
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LITTLE GIANT ELEVATORS 
All Steel Chainless 
Bucket Elevator 


Elevates ear corn, 
wheat, oats. 60 bushels, 
minutes, Catalog 
shows different types, 
also crib plans which 
save you money. 


Portable Elevator Mfg. Co. 





257 McMunn Street Bloomington, Illinois 











turns. 

Grain. Stops waste, saves 
“Slooging. No Elevator like It. Runs 
y levates ear corn, wheat, 
min. Soldon tive tee. 
SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY. 
iE OCATALOG SHOWING EIGHT STYLES. 
Also MEYER M which save you mo 

THE MEYER MFG. CO. 80x 











ney, free. 
1669 MORTON, ILL. 





cHalINELEVATOR 


Built of 3-inch Lumber and 
wavy Roller Chain. 
m. 





Ni leon, O., 
says: “I elevate 100 Bushels 
Gi In utes with my 
MORTON ELEVATOR. 

Stron tand Easi- 








MICHIGAN 
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_. Production Records Helpful 

In ofder to -secure: the “maximum 
profits from a herd of cows, it is nec- 
essary to keep records. The system 


does not need to be elaborate but 
there are a few essential facts that 
must be made a matter of record in 
order to properly judge the ability of 
the animals. Generally the weight 
and test of milk produced and the 
amount of feed required are the prin- 
cipal items, but many men find that it 
is advisable to keep a breeding record 
for all animals. With purebred ani- 
mals some type of identification is 
also necessary. 

Cow testing associations are formed 
with the idea of supplying most of this 
information to herd owners with a 
minimum amount of expense. How- 
ever, it is possible for the herd owner 
to do this work for himself. The prin- 
cipal reason for keeping milk produc- 
tion records’ is to show definitely 
which cows are profitable and which 
are not. In this manner the profitable 
cows may be kept for production and 
breeding while the poorer ones are 
sold for beef. 

Cows should be fed according to pro- 
duction records. Cows that are giv- 
ing a large supply of milk need more 
feed than cows that are giving a lim- 
ited supply. Enough money can be 
saved on feeding in proportion to the 
production to pay for the cost of keep- 
ing records. 

Scales and a milk record sheet are 
the principal requirements in keeping 
records. The amounts of feed can be 
weighed up once a month Breeding 
and identification records can be kept 
in a small book kept particularly for 
that purpose 





Starting Calves on Feed 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“In hand feeding Shorthorn calves 
which are about a week old would it 
be better to feed skimmed milk in the 
morning and whole milk in the. eve- 
ning add how much?” 

In starting calves on skim milk in 
place of whole milk, we would mix the 
skim milk with the whole milk at each 
feeding, rather than to give the calves 
all whole milk at one feeding and all 
skim milk at the other. In addition 
we would gradually make the change 
from one kind of milk to the other so 
that after four or six weeks the calves 
would be entirely on skim milk. 

In the meantime the calves should 
be taught to eat a little grain. This 
can be easily accomplished by putting 
some cracked corn in the milk buck- 
ets after the calves have finished 
drinking but before they are turned 
out of the stanchions. 

From eight to twelve pounds of milk 
daily is sufficient for the calves. Many 
make the mistake of feeding too much 
milk and not enough other feeds, thus 
making the calves “pot bellied.” 





Western Creamery Men Agree 

to Grade 

A well represented meeting of cream- 
ery men. at Seattle, Washington, re- 
cently, agreed to buy cream on grade. 
Representatives from eight of the far 
western states were present. If these 
states make progress in cream grad- 
ing they will soon forge to the front 
in manufacturing quality butter. 

The essentials of the plan that was 
concurred in are that the creameries 
will agree to buy all cream on a graded 
basis and will pay a differential in 
price for the cream of different 
grades. It is probable that the plan 
will be voluntary at present, but it is 
likely that laws on grading will be 
passed by the various state legislatures 
in the future. 

Four grades of cream are proposed. 
The first grade is known as “Special.” 
This is cream that will make 92 score 
butter, and contains not more than .2 
per cent acid. “First Grade” cream, 
which is the second recognized grade, 
is cream that will make butter scoring 
from 90 to 91.5 and which js not badly: 
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It Helps 


Your Cows 


Do Their Best 


Essential minerals in 
just the right form and 
proportion—and mo- 
lasses in dry form—are 
contained in this feed. 
Send for your free copy 
of The Dairy Herd. 


The dairyman who uses 
Quaker (16%) Dairy Ration 
gives his cows a chance to 
do their best. For Quaker 
Dairy Ration provides in 
just the right amounts, and — 
in digestible form, a safe 
supply of the essential foods 
a cow needs to give maxi- 
mum milk. And Quaker 
Dairy Ration is always good, 
always fresh. Why waste 
your time and profits with 
experiments when this 


- 


you at the Quaker Dealer’s 
store? 
Made by 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A, 


dusanea een ed 
Schumacher 
Feed 
Just the feed for combining with 
coe er Big (20% 
or Quaker 24%), or any hi 
protein concentrate. Sugared Schu- 
is a choice feed for young or 
horses and a id fatteni 
u and swine 
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Da RY _ ER 


Less time in fields, more time for dairy herd. Time 
and weather to beat ; » “Caterpillar” whips them 
both » » handling most jobs common to dairy farms 
better, quicker and cheaper - » lessening man power 
+ reducing costs per acre of tillage tasks + » stand 
by power for emergencies - » sure-footed, track-type, 
non-slip power that is bigger than the weather. 


Makes Seed Bed for 
Dairy Crops 

Eager, sure grip traction to 

pull its width in plows 

with pulverizer attached or 

many feet of disks, harrows, 
lanters—covering extra acres 

in timely season. 


Runs Ensilage Cutters 
and Feed Grinders 


Haul loaded wagons from soft 

fields—back a “Caterpillar” t 

a belt and steady power seinde 

does the job—combining 
SS. 





Versatile Power for Many 
Uses 
A “Caterpillar” tractor is in- 
surance against loss from sud- 
den failure of other power 
units—runs water pumps, feed 
"seer i power separator, 
ight plants, etc. 


Hauls When the Roads 
are Bad 

If snow blocks lanes or roads, 

* get out the surefooted “Cater- 

illar”’—Kraft Cheese Co. 

auls heavy loads on side 

roads that are snow bound or 


muddy. 

Clears Snow, Mud, 
Manure in Feed Lots 
3n mushy, soft places “Cater- 
a Abel ~—— securely with 


g tracks to 
bam ahe ots spick and 








ns SaEnen. ¢ week om Send for folder 
lean velit | tape een aad Milk and the 
chardg and do scores of other chores. c ilar” 


THE CARL R. MILLER TRACTOR 
CO., INC. 
1214-16 Mulberry St., Des Moines 


CRAWFORD TRACTOR CO. 
309 Third Ave. W., Cedar Rapids 


MILLER TRACTOR & EQUIP. 
MENT CO. 


1515 E. Fourth St, Sioux City 
ae—at 








off in flavor. and does not contain in 
excess of .6 per cent of acidity. “Sec- 
ond Grade” cream is that which will 
make butter scoring from 87 to. 89.5, 
and which may be distinctly objection- 
able in flavor or containing in excess 
of .6 per cent of acidity. The fourth 
grade is known as “Unlawful” cream. 
This is cream that is in an advanced 
state of fermentation or putrefaction 
and which is unfit for human consump- 
tion. Such cream is to be condemned. 
Under this plan of procedure the 
grades shall be supervised by travel- 
ing representatives of the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, together with state inspectors. The 
graders, weighers, samplers and test- 
ers shall be licensed, and a violation of 
the grading requirements shall be 
cause for the revocation of their li- 
cense, the same as false testing is suf- 
ficient for the removal of tester’s li- 
cense in Iowa at the present time. 





The Sibley Creamery 


The Osceola County Creamery As- 
sociation closed another year of work 
recently and maintained its position as 
one of the best of Iowa’s creameries. 
The Sibley creamery is out in a ter- 
ritory that a few years ago was not 
considered a dairy field. It is still 
mainly a territory of small dairy herds, 
and in order to get the volume of 
nearly 1,500,000 pounds the creamery 
has had to send trucks out. for some 
distance. To an extent it ranks al- 
most as a co-operative centralizer in 
the area covered. 

In spite of small herds and the dif. 
ficulty of a wide area, the creamery 
has been able to keep up a _high- qual- 
ity. The average price paid for but- 
terfat last year was 47 cents, which 
compares very favorably with the rec- 
ords made in older dairying districts. 

Another indication of the quality 
that has been maintained is a bonus 


paid on sweet cream to the patrons | 


last year. Thirty-five thousand dol- 


lars’ was paid out above sour cream | 


prices. An item in the operating state- 
ment helps clear this up. Cooling tank 


‘sales amounted to $1,577 last year. A. 


M. Hein, the manager; has always been 
an enthusiast for cooling tanks and 
has sold a number each year, until 
now a high percentage of the farms 
in the territory are so equipped. 

One of the interesting features of 
the work of this creamery is the finan- 
cing system. The Sibley creamery was 
one of the first to try out the revolv- 
ing fund plan, and has found it very 
satisfactory. Each member contrib- 
utes to the operating capital in pro- 
portion to the business he does, but 
this contribution is in the form of a 
loan on which interest is paid, and he 
gets the principal back eventually. 
It is an easy way for the co-operative 
to raise money and a very satisfactory 
way for the member. Other creamer- 
ies that have been figuring on a plan 
of this sort have found the Sibley pro- 
gram a satisfactory one to follow. 

The influence of volume on manu- 
facturing cost is shown by a table in 
the report. In 1923 only a little over 


‘600,000 pounds were made. and the 


manufacturing cost was 3.3 cents per 
pound. Last year three times as much 
butter was manufactured and the cost 
was cut down to 1.9 cents. 

In this respect the Sibley creamery 
compares well with others in the state. 
Its great handicap with reference to 
some of the creameries in old dairy 
districts and in thicklx settled com- 
munities is the cost of hauling. Last 
year $34,624 was paid out to cream 
haulers. Even with this handicap, the 
price paid for butterfat is high even 
with reference to northeastern Iowa, 
and especially high with reference to 
the prices paid by commercial cen- 
tralizers and cream stations at other 
points in northwestern Iowa. 

The officers of the company are: 
President, E. G. Wheeler; vice-presi- 
dent, Albert Glade; secretary, George 
Lister; directors, J. T. Dykstra and 
Pete Johannes; manager, A. M. Hein; 
assistant manager, Mrs. A. M. Hein. 





Service Letters-Help Creameries 


Often managers of co-operative or. 
ganizations, such as creameries, fail 
to:keep in close touch with their pa- 
trons. The buttermaker is busy mak- 
ing butter and taking care of the work 
of the creamery, and the secretary is 
busy keeping books and writing checks. 
Often both men forget that the patrons 
are not as familiar with the progress 
and problems of the creamery as they 
should be for best results. 

One of the best methods of building 
a close feeling of co-operation so as to 
improve quality, increase volume or 
solve transportation problems of a 
creamery is to let the producers of the 
creamery know more about the busi- 
ness details of their organization. 


-Farmers build creameries in order that 


they may secure the highest possible 
price for their product. If they are 
acquainted with the details of the prob- 
lems and results of the organization. 
they will plan to meet additional prob- 
lems in a more adequate manner. One 
of the western co-operative creameries 
has a slogan, “Every member a field 
man.” This slogan would be useless if 
the members were not kept posted on 
the workings of their creamery so they 
in turn could help solve the problems. 

Creameries with large numbers of 
patrons could probably use a small 
printed report for this purpose. Oth- 
ers might use mimeographed material. 
The expense of getting out a small re- 
port monthly or quarterly would be 
small. The farmer is not interested in 
high sounding terms, but in a frank 
statement of the business affairs of the 
organization. 

Centralizer creameries are making a 
wide use of printed. material of this 
kind to reach their patrons, There is 
even more reason why co-operatives 
could use the same plan. 





Holstein Association Sponsors 
New Test 


.A new test, known as the Herd In- 
provement Test, has been recently 
started by the Holstein-Friesian Asso- 
ciation. It will be intermediate be- 
tween the advanced registry work and 
the cow testing association tests. No 
doubt it will become popular among 
Holstein breeders as a practical meth- 
od of herd improvement. 

The purpose of the test is to obtain 
records on the entire herd.. These 
may be used as supplementary to the 
advanced registry work where owners 
are testing some of their cattle under 
the advanced plan. This will. give 
figures on the entire herd,. which is 
important in herd improvement. 

In the new plan the test covers the 
production for one day without pre- 
liminary milking. Two cows may be 
milked at one time. providing they are 
placed so that both milkers may be ob- 
served at the same time. Grades may 
be tested in the herd improvement 
test but such records are not to be 
reported to the advanced registry of- 
fice of the association. 

State superintendents of official 
testing will be in charge of the herd 
improvement testing in each state. 
Permission to use the test is obtained 
from the’ advanced registry office. 
Parts.of two lactation periods may be 
covered in the test which may start 
with any month and continue thruout 
the. year. Cows may be milked not 
more than four times daily. 


Hard Mitkers 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have a cow that milked hard when 
she freshened the first time. f had a 
veterinarian dilate her teats about a 
year ago and she milks fast and easy 
ever since. It should be done by a 
veterinarian. After dilating the teats 
we used a glass of water as warm 238 
one’s fingers stand with a few 
drops of lysol in it to soak the teats in 
at milking time to get the milk started 
for a few days. 





<. M. HOYT. 
Black Hawk County, Iowa. 



































The Book of Rural Life 
Every rural school that pretends to 
pe doing its husiness attempts to build 
up the school library, and a good part 


of this library is necessarily devoted 
to farming. In it there will be a num- 
per of bulletins and a few books cov- 
ering particularly the farming special- 
ties of the neighborhood. The same 
thing on a.larger scale is true of 
classes in vocational agriculture in the 
consolidated schools. Here the bul- 
letin list is on a bigger scale and 
there are more books in the agricul- 
tural section. In the farm home there 
is a similar situation, with the intelli- 
gent farmer trying to accumulate 
books and pamphlets that will be help- 
. ful in his job. 

There are a number of difficulties 
in the way of acquiring a library of 
exactly the right sort. For the chil- 
dren in the schools and for the chil- 
dren in the homes, the ordinary bul- 
letins are for the most part too tech- 
nical. Very frequently, too, there are 
gaps in the collection. Points on 
which the curiosity of the children is 
aroused are not covered, or else cov- 
ered in such an elaborate and learned 
way that they are not much wiser 
when they have finished the discus- 
sion. 

If we were to set out to find the 
ideal library for farm schools and for 
the benefit especially of the younger 
members of the farm family in the 
home, we would want a set of pam- 
phlets well printed and well illustrat- 
ed, written in understandable terms, 
rather short, and covering about all 
the phases of agriculture and related 
subjects that the farm boy and girl 
will want to know about, at least in 

_ the early stages of their rural educa- 
“tion. Of course, any collection of 
this sort will.be supplemented by spe- 
cial bulletins on subjects in which 
there is special concern and by books 
in the same field, but the groundwork 
would be this set of bulletins and pam- 
phlets on the general field. 

Fortunately, something of this sort 
has already been done. “The Book of 
Rural Life,” published by the Bellows- 
"Reeve Company, 4750 Sheridan Road, 

Chicago, puts in ten volumes a total of 
8,500 articles on different phases of 
agriculture, home economics and re- 
lated subjects. The:articles were writ- 
ten by experts in the different fields. 
The hog feeding article, for instance, 
is by F. B. Morrison, one of the au- 
thors of “Feeds and Feeding” There 
are over 6,000 illustrations, unusually 
well selected and closely related to 
the text. 

No boy who is going to specialize 
in feeding livestock will be satisfied 
entirely with the articles in this en- 
cyclopedia. He will want to go on 
and get Henry and Morrison’s “Feeds 
and Feeding” and all the bulletins he 
ean get from the different state col- 
leges. _ Yet it is very probable that 
a boy who thought. feeding stock was 
just a matter of the physical chore of 
dumping grain. or fodder in front of 
them would come to a different notion 
after reading some of these short arti- 
cles and learning what is involved in 
the work of the really first-class 
feeder. 

Altho it is of special benefit to farm 
boys and girls, it is not exclusively a 
children’s encyclopedia. We passed 
Some of the volumes around in the of- 
fice and had the different members of 
the editorial staff check the articles 
on their specialties, and found that 
they were satisfied that these subjects 
had been handled quite well within the 
Space limits necessary. The farmer 
who is a specialist in some line will 
_ hot find that the articlesyin that field 
bring anything particularly new to 
him, but he will learn a good deal from 
the articles on subjects on which he 
is not so well informed. 

This. set of books is already being 
adopted for use in a number of rural 
Schools in the middle-west. It will 
Pay school boards to look into its: mer- 
its when they are considering expend- 
tures for the school library. The ten 
Yolumes cost $79.50. 





“To Lead in Value 


Always Hudsons first Prinaple 


j | UDSON leadership of mode extends to every detail 

and marks a new Hudson supremacy, as definite as 
its mechanical dominance through the Super-Six principle, 
and its companion invention which set today’s standard 


for motor performance. 


Every item of finish, construction and equipment ex- 
presses value as tangibly as its great chassis qualities. 
Come and examine the new Super-Sixes. They will give 
you an entirely fresh view of motor values. 


All New Costly Car Details 


Higher radiator with vertical 
lacquered radiator shutters. 


a 7 7 
Wider, heavier fenders. 


Colonial-type headlamps and 
saddle-type side lamps. * 


5 v 
Four-wheel brakes, the type 
used on the most expensive 
cars. 


Silenced body. construction. 


Wider deity tor easy entry 
and exit. 


Worm and tonth disc design 
steering mechanism. 


Electro- lock type of thef¢ 
protection. 


Fine grade patterned mohair 
upholstery. 

v 7 
Wider, higher, form-fitting 
seats. 

v 7 
New instrument board, finish- 
ed in polished ebony grouping 
motometer, ammeter, speed- 
ometer, gasoline and oil gauges. 


gy 5 


Steering wheel of black hard 
rubber with steel core, and 
finger scalloped; a detail of 
costly car appointment. 

Light, horn, spark and throttle 
controls on ee wheel. 


Rinbhee-onsthed iptra board. 


HUDSON Super-Six 


NEW HUDSON PRICES 


118-inch chassis 
Coupe - ps (Rumble Seat $30 extra) ' Sedan - $1325 Coach - $1250 . 
127-inch chassis 
Standard aiken: $1450 Custom Victoria $1650 Custom Landau Sedan $1650 
Custom 7-Pass. Sedan -' - $1950 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax ie 


Buyers can pay for cars out of income at lowest available charge 
for interest, handling and insurance 





HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan % 
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Our. Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Rae when announcement is made to the contrary, these expost 
were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight c’ may 
onaay Ser made Soomenty by addfsions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


are as they 
the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- © 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








tions of the Sabbath School 
occa- 








Jesus and the Home 


{Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 22, 1928: Mark, 10:1-16. 
Printed—10:2-9, 13-16.) 

“And there came unto him Phari- 
sees, and asked him, Is it lawful for a 
man to put away his wife? trying him. 
(3) And he answered and said unto 
them, What did Moses command you? 
(4) And they said, Moses suffered to 
write a bill of divorcement, and to put 
her away. (5) But Jesus said unto 
them, For your hardness of heart he 
wrote you this. commandment (6) 
But from the beginning of the creation, 
Male and female made he them. (7) 
For this cause shall a man leave his 
father and mother, and shall cleave to 
his wife; (8) and the two shall become 
one flesh: so that they are no more 
two, but one flesh. (9) What there- 
fore God hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder.... (13) And they 
were bringing unto him little children, 
that he should touch them: and the 
disciples rebuked them. (14) But 
when Jesus saw it, he was moved with 
indignation, and said unto them, Suf- 
fer the little children to come unto 
me; forbid them not: for to such be- 
longeth the kingdom of God. (15) Ver- 
ily I say unto you, Whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little child, he shall in no wise enter 
therein... (16) And he took them in his 
@rms, and blessed. them, laying. his 
hands upon them.” 

The time of the tesson was. Febru- 
ary-March, A. D. 30. The place was 
Perea, east of the Jordan. Jesus. was 
on His way to Jerusalem. His Perean 
ministry was nearing its end. In. this 
period He had had a number of con- 
flicts with the Pharisees. The parable 
of the Pharisee and publican at prayer 
had just been spoken. The Pharisees 
must have been chagrined at their 
failures to meet Christ in the ques- 
tions of controversy, and indignant at 
Him because of the parables picturing 
the hollowness of their religion. 

In this ugly temper they came again 
to Him with the first question of the 
lesson. They likely knew His convie- 
tions about marriage and divorce from 
His former teachings (see Matthew, 
5:32). Divorce was a disputed ques- 
tion, even among the Pharisees. A 
century before Christ a teacher by the 

“mame of Hillel was the head of the 
chief school in Jerusalem. One of his 
pupils named Shammai separated from 
his master and set up another school. 
One point of difference was on the 
causes for divorce. Hillel held that 
‘a man may put away his wife at will, 
while Shammai taught that divorce 
‘was permissible only-in.cases of moral 
‘delinquency. While divorce was a 
question of-controversy among them, 
the Pharisees: were not seeking light, 
but tenipting Jesus to express Him- 
self against Moses, and against the 
popular notion concerning. the neces- 
sity of easy divorces. 

A decision on this subject, such as 
the Pharisees. knew that Christ would 
give, had, a few short years before, 
meaht the death of John the Baptist. 
They may have hoped that His views 
would come to the ears of Herod and 
Herodias, and that they would deal 
with Jesus -as they had done with 
John. 

Christ at once comes to the very 
point where they would have Him take 


issue, and He declares that Moses. was.. 


recognizing their low standard of spir- 
ftual life. Even this concession (Deu- 
teronomy, 24:1, 2), which originally. 


. implied moral. defilement, was abused. 


, by the Jews of Jesus’ time. They had 


., @escended. from. the standard. of. life . 


iin: Moses’ day, and were permitting 
divorces for trivial causes. 





After Jesus had humiliated their 
Mosaic defense for the practice of di- 
vorce He gives a decision founded on 
the original constitution of marriage. 
He takes the course of a supreme 
court, deciding questions on their con- 
stitutionality. The Divine intention 
touching marriage was suggested in 
creation, that it is to be monogamous, 
between one man and one woman. God 
did not create one man and several 
women who might be his wives either 
simultaneously or successively. He 
created one man and one’ woman, in- 
dicating that these are the parties to 
a marriage relationship. 

The marriage relationship, accord- 
ing to the original constitution as in- 
terpreted by Christ, is the supreme ob- 
ligation among human relationships. A 
man is to leave father and mother and 
cleave to his wife. The bride and 
groom at the marriage altar are dis- 
charged from dependent and subordi- 
nate positions in their former homes 
to enter a new obligation of equality 
each to the other. All the affection 
and loyalty of their former relation- 
ships go to make up the new cov- 
enant bond. Yet love is of that nature 
that it may continue towards the kin- 
dred of the former home while it mul- 
tiplies for the companion of the new 
home. The marriage bond becomes, 


in its ideal, inseparable. - The.two.are - 


one flesh. How. can one’s physical be- 
ing be separated and ‘life . remain? 
How can husband: and. wife be sepa- 
rated and the heart continue to beat? 

“What therefore God hath joined to- 
gether, let not -man- put -asunder.” 
Neither the man who is the husband, 
nor the man who is the judge, should 
assume to be wiser than God about 
marriage. Thus Jesus goes to the mar- 


riage to find the remedy for divorce. ~ 


When a marriage is of God a divorce 
will not come to mind. What kind of 
a marriage is of God? Is a hasty mar- 
riage, a marriage for money or. posi- 
tion, a companionate marriage or & 
trial marriage of God? Jesus is old- 
fashioned in His views of marriage 
and divorce, and He was not afraid to 
declare His views. He was so because 
the oldest record in existence on mar- 
riage is the record of God’s idea about 
marriage. Man has never improved 
on that plan. 

The Divine plan for the home, as 
reaffirmed by Christ, is what makes 
a strong nation, a happy community, 
and a wholesome church. .Homes are 
to the nation what the cells are to 
the body. When more cells disinte- 
grate than are formed the body loses 
its strength and will die. When more 
homes are. broken up than.are built up 
a nation will lose its vitality and be 
an easy prey to foes and to vices. Je- 
sus taught, by fair implication, the 


unity, love, faith, and: sacredness of the 


home. Such love as Christ had will 
make and will keep the home. The 
one cause for. failure in home life: is 
selfishness. The outstanding quality 
of the Christian life casteth out. self- 
ishness. 

It is significant that the incident of 
Christ blessing the 
should follow immediately in the Gos- 
pel record the teaching about the 
home. From the homes of Christian 
standards children are brought to Je- 
sus. One of the unfortunate .conse- 
quences of separated homes is the neg- 
lect of children involved. In more than 


a third of divorees in America. miner: 


children are to be considered. It has 
been discovered that four out of ev- 
ery five. criminals. came; from homes 


where there were defects. On the . 


other hand, the men°and‘ women who 
influence: humanity by.their- character 
and service come mostly from homes 
where unselfish living is the rule. 


little children ~ 











This is a depend 


When you at Sig Haag Vortex Own- 
— w in your home you 
ow that you can depend upon it to 
doall your washing swiftly and safely, 
year in and year out. 
The Haag Vortex Ownpower is 
operated by a built-in, 4-cycle gaso- 
which is easy to operate 
which works ai/ the time. You 
need no electric service of any kind 

to operate this wonder-washer. 

Many patented exclusive features 
make the Haag Vortex Ownpower 
the finest washer money can buy. The 
generous size, nickel-lined copper 
‘tub is encased in an outer metal 
jacket and is therefore eopere in- 


week after w 


line motor, 


sideand dent-proof outside. 


ented Haag safety jagitator prevents 
tearing or tangling of even the dain- 


tiest garments. 


Blankets, heavy work clothing, 

ments— 
aag Vortex 
power to wash them all with- 
soaking or hand rub- 
the tub, start the gaso- 
line motor, wait 4 to 7 minutes and 
every piece will be spotiessly: clean. 

See the Haag dealer in your town 
at once and arrange for a free home 
demonstration. If you do not know 
your nearest dealer’s address, writeus. 
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It is quite natural for parents to 
take pride in the attention that a great 
and good person gives to their chil- 
dren. The little one may not know, 
but the loved ones care, and the child 
will know later in life. It was a reve- 
lation of the: approachableness of Je- 
sus that parents should take the initia- 
tive in bringing their children to Him. 
They did not fear Him, nor think that 
their act was presumptuous. It was 
also a revelation of their discernment , 
of His thought about. children. These: 
parents sensed the mind’ of Christ; ; 


even tho they may ‘not have-seen Him :}* 


often, even when: His own disciples | 
were spiritually stupid about: His atti- 
tude towards parents and children. It ' 
is not often in the Gospel. narratives 


that we-read: of Christ’s: indignation. || - 


Here’is one of the few places. It does | 
seem shameful that His apostles, who 
had been with Him so long, and had ; 
already heard His. teaching about 
children and the kingdom, should not 


“only stand between the children and 


Christ but even scold the parents or 
sponsors for their act. 

The disciples meant well, and if 
they had not blundered we might not 
have had those beautiful words of Je- 
sus: “Suffer the little children to 
~come unto: me.” Let them. come; itis: 
natural for them to come, “for of such 
is the kingdom of God.” And as they 
approached Him Jesus goes onto give: 
a lesson to older- people, that they: 
should. receive -the kingdom of God: 
~with a: natural -willingness, in.a sense : 
of need, with faith and simplicity, with 
true expectation, and with enthusiasm. 





While He was speaking the mothers 
and fathers held out their babes for 
Him to touch, and older children 
crowded up to Him. Some He took in 
His- arms, and others He gathered 
about Him. On all He laid His hands 
‘of blessing, speaking words of: encour- 
agement and of consecration. One has 
said that He could not have looked 
into the faces of the smiling children 
without smiling back at them. It is 2 
beautiful picture this, of Jesus and the 
-children.. Few incidents’ in His earth- 
‘ly ministry have had greater influence 
than this one. It is one of the first 
‘lessons’ taught: to: children, it has been 
‘painted on: the canvas, pictured on 
the page, and has been the text of 
many sermons. 

The ~-children ‘did. not appreciate. at 
the time what all this meant. In after 
‘years, when Jesus’ name was dearer 
‘than all others, with what feeling 
would the parents tell their children 
of the day of blessing, recounting ev- 
ery word and circumstance. It has 4 
marvelous effect on young people and 
older people to be told that one of the 
‘first: things done: for-them- by their 
parents was to consecrate them to 
God. It is worth while to bring little 
‘children to Christ. -We are learning 


‘more -and ‘more the: value of the child:- 


No investments bring greater divi 
dends than those made for the purpose 


tor-ond ours. And the children who 
‘are brought to Christ bring those lead- 
‘ing them nearer to Jesus. Parents 
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[_THE GARDEN ‘CLUB | 





jie GARDEN CLUB: Some old 
| fellow wrote in a journal once 
upon a time that “All seed-sowing is 
a mysterious thing whether the seed 
fall into the earth ,or into human 
souls.” The whole. business of seed- 
sowing is fraught with wonder and en- 
echantment, particularly at this time 
of year when we have a garden spot 
of possibilities. 

Think of all the color and fragrance 
and charm within that handful of tiny 
seed packets! Can we make the mys- 
terious real? We believe we can and 
we have no less an-authority for our 
belief than the seed catalog, or maybe 
our own or a friend’s experience. Still 
we shall haye to wait quite a little 
while for the answer, that tiny line of 
green humped backs in the garden 
that assures us the seefl is really go- 
ing to grow. P 

I would like to know if many Garden 
Club folks follow the plan of sowing 
seeds in cold frame early in April. I 
believe that this is an excellent pm&n 
to follow in getting annuals started, 
particularly in this part of the country 
where we can expect to have freezing 
weather on into May and _ severe 
changes with the ground oftentimes 
not warm enough for germination be- 
fore the first of June. 

It isn’t much work to set up a cold 
frame and it does give protection and 
safety to the tiny seeds particularly 
that might be beat deep into the 
ground or washed away in heavy rains. 
But the greatest advantage is having 
plants of a size to set out as soon as 
seeds can be planted in the, open 
ground. Petunias, which are so very 
slow to germinate, should be planted 
in a cold frame or hotbed if possible. 
Petunia seed often take a full month 
or sometimes longer to start, and seed 
planted in the open ground in some 
seasons will not be ready to bloom be- 
fore the first of September. 

It is well to start the following an- 
nuals in the cold frame at once: Zin- 


- nias, petunias, scabiosa, marigolds, as- 


ters, salpiglossis, sweet alyssum, ager- 
atum, phlox drummondi and verbenas. 

Annuals which should be sown 
where they are to grow are: | Poppies, 
mignonette, candytuft and matthiola 
bicornis. , 





“All early in the April, when morning 
comes at five, 

I went into the garden, most glad to 
be alive, 

The thrushes and the blackbirds were 
singing in the thorn; 

The April flowers were singing for joy 
of being born.” 

—John Masefielg. 


I suspect there is a dearth of. April 
flowers in most all of our gardens, 


-but how much we appreciate these 


first few little flowers! Scillas and 
trillums are always the first to bloom 
with me, followed closely by the flow- 
ering currant and dogtooth violets, cro- 
cus, mertensia virginica and grape hy- 
acinths. Last year (I consult my gar- 
den notebook here) the little blue 
scillas began blooming in my garden 
on April 3, and remained in bloom for 
Nearly two weeks. Trilliums were 
open for the first time on April 3, also. 
Bloodroot was in bloom on April 15, 
simultaneously -with flowering cur- 
rant, marsh marigolds, spirea thun- 
The maples had put out new 
red leaves by April 26 and oak leaves 
were the size of a squirrel’s ear by 
April 28. 

Again I urge Garden Club members 


_ to start a notebook on their garden if 


they have not already done so. Get a 
composition book at the 10-cent store 


- unless you wish something more fan- 


cy, and label it Garden Notebook, 1928. 
In the first part of it write your seed 


_ and bulb plant orders, where you or- 
‘dered them and the prices paid. Also 


write here any changes you contem- 
Plate making in the garden this sum- 





mer and draw a plan if possible of 
your garden. Then make a heading 
for April, listing under it observations 
as you make them from day to day, 
and if you care to do so, write in the 
garden work done in April. It makes 
an interesting and worth-while record 
to refer to next year. 

During this time when color and life 
are fast returning to the garden and 
when misty green and hazy yellow 
tinge the landscape in trees and 
shrubs and grass, this is the time to 
begin certain garden activities. If the 
frost is out of the ground, as it seems 
to be even now, it is time to remove 
all litter from the hardy beds. Pan- 
sies should come out from under their 
covers at this time, too. It is spray- 
ing time. 

Roses should be moved as soon as 
possible this month. In an open sea- 
son, roses may be planted out the first 
of April in Iowa, and the earlier it is 
done the better. 

All of the lilies except lilium candi- 
dum can be planted late this month. 
Most of the lilies need a light, rich, 
deep, well-drained soil. They do their 


- 





best where there is some moisture. 
Lilium speciosum and auratum prefer 
partial shade, or else the earth close 
around them should be sun-protected 
by the foliage of surrounding plants. 
Do not allow manure to come in con- 
tact with the bulbs. And lilies give a 
prettier effect when they are planted 
in groups of three or more to a group. 





A Garden Club member writes this 
helpful gardening hint: 

“When you have your seeds planted, 
either annuals, perennials or biennials, 
cover them with a four-inch deep layer 
of excelsior which has. been pulled 
apart loosely. Wet this down with a 
fine spray of water and lower the lids 
of the cold frame. If your seeds are 
sown out in the open garden, you may 
use the excelsior just the same, fasten- 
ing it down occasionally with forked 
sticks or chicken netting. 

“I just discovered this excelsior 
method last year and I had wonderful 
success with everything I tried to 
grow under it. When the seedlings 
have appeared above ground, I remove 
a little of the excelsior but not enough 
to leave the little plants entirely ex- 
posed. It is amazing the way seeds 
germinate under this mulch. I know 
I get many more plants this way than 
when I left them exposed, and I would 
like to pass the hint on to other Gar- 
den Club members. Usually the first 





watering which you give the excelsior 
after planting the seeds will last for | 
ten days while the important processes | 
are taking place. So be careful not to 
water oftener than necessary. To tell 
whether water is needed (you know 
that you must never let seeds dry out 
after they have started to germinate), | 
lift up the excelsior and see if the 
ground is dry underneath. If it is, " 
then spray on some more water but 
not enough to soak the ground.” 





That sounds like an awfully good 
idea. It is not too late to try it out,-. 
either, for this year. If the annuals 
are already planted and not yet up, it 
would be all right to put on the ex- | 
celsior. And be sure to give it a 
trial with the perennial seeds that you 
will plant later on. The method in- 
sures greater germination and more | 
speedy growth because it makes ideal 
conditions for the tiny seeds. 

GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. 





Mrs. Peter Anderson, Route 1, Strat- 
ford, Iowa, has pink chrysanthemums 
and cream iris that she will exchange 
for shrubs, 





Mrs. William Johnson, Route 6, East | 
Des Moines, Iowa, has bittersweet © 
vines that she will exchange for wild 
lady slippers, perennial phlox, or red 
peonies. 

















Cked by Thousands + Farmers 


For 60 years we have made overalls for farmers and asked them | 


what they liked. 


They said, “We want wear.” So we made Flint 
Overalls to “WEAR LIKE FLINT.” Designed a diamond reinforced 
and lined crotch for extra strength and comfort. Used high grade 
denim and one piece front. They said “We want comfort.” 
built Flint Overalls with a tailored seat, big, roomy legs that slip 
on over boots easily, a wider, higher bib for more protection, eight 
pockets and hammer strap. Absolutely the greatest dollar and cents 
value in overalls your.money can buy. 


So we 


<td * 


“SFLINT 
SENIORS” 













BOW and 


FREE ARROWS 


35-inch, Indian Bow, rubber 
tipped arrows and Target, as 
shown, given to boys with two / 
pair of Flint Overalls—the ’ 
economical way to buy over- 77 
alls for boys s is a spe- 

cial intro-. / 
ductory : 
offer 





good for 
60 days 
only. 
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No binding 
Climbing, pitching, riding 


Flint Overalls are made for 
Fit every movement. Give 


Made like “FLINT 
Big, 





e overalls to him, im- 


OR’ 
ANID WEAR IN 
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Flint Overalls were skilfully designed 
for hard work and action. 
at the crotch or shoulder. You can’t rip 
their seams. 
a plow, wrestling with pigs, doing the 
chores, 
farmers. 
plenty of room and complete protection. 
Flint Overalls have given so much more 
comfort and worn so much better that 
farmers have wanted the same overall— 


FOR BOYS 


In answer to the big demand we intro- 
duce this spring “FLINT JUNIORS” for 
boys of all ages. 
SENIORS” to “wear like flint.” 
roomy legs that pull on and off easily. 
Brass trimmed. Plenty of pockets. All 
of the big features that have made “Flint 
Seniors” the Farmer’s Favorite Overalls 
for comfort, wear and economy. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Flint Overalls are moderately priced 
and sold by good dealers everywhere. If § 
tpl dealer << not carry them, send us _ #3 

name an e size overall want. 4 
We will send the ove aa 4 
mediately. 
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| - HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 


HE. most outstanding style trend 
this season is the soft. feminity in 
clothes. Stylists and fashion experts 
everywhere proclaim it “a more femin- 
ine season.” Materials are pliable and 

becoming, appearing smartest in softly 
draped daytime clothes. 


Scarfs, bows, lingerie touches in ja-~ 


bots, ruffled and finely pleated 
trimmed collars of the more unusual 
type are charming ways of emphasiz- 
ing this trend. 

New dresses show wider skirts, 
somewhat longer, especially for after- 
noon and evening wear, with pointed 
hem lines, draped side poufs, dipped 
backs, plaited ruffles or tiers, but all 
giving a slim wrapped hip-line effect. 
“Blouses show cape backs, interest- 
ing jabot touches, with higher-than- 
before waistlines. 

Sleeves are interestingly trimmed 
and sleeveless styles for warm days 
are frequently softened by a wide ber- 
tha or tiny caps. - :, 

Trimmings appear feminine in the 
dainty touches of hand-fagoting, fine 
pleatings, hemstitching and drawn- 
‘work: which ornament the simple day- 
time frocks. 

The ensemble suit fashioned of fine, 
cashmir, kasha, or featherweight 
tweeds in gray or pale tans and 
browns, with a smart blouse will be 
‘worn by the well-dressed women. 

For service wear tweed ensembles 
are favored with a blouse, usually of 
the sweater or jersey type. Tweed 
is a splendid fabric for travel and 
general wear in that it does not wrin- 
kle easily or show soil readily. 

For: dressy wear it is accompanied 
with a silk blouse in self-tone softened 

. with bows or jabot or trimmed with in- 
teresting buttons and belt. Other 
dressy styles show frocks of silk crepe, 
many of them prints with the coat lin- 
ing répeating the fabric and color 
scheme of the frock. 

All ensembles show a three-quarter 
or full-length coat with straight lines, 
tailored ‘notched collar and pockets, 
with lining to match blouse or accom- 
panying dress. 

Coats are of tweedy materials, soft 
basket weave fabrics, imported mix- 
tures, kasha and other soft woolens 
in pale browns, navy and‘ black. There 
is a tendency toward a more fitted 
waistline in coats and the newest ver- 
sion features a cape. 

Many are fur trimmed with “butter” 
mole, a' becoming shade of beige, fox, 
lynx and wolf. Some show fur collars, 
others fur cuffs, and many are without 
fur trims. 

A coat in any of the colorless tones 
such as biscuit, sand, putty, blush 
beige, pinky grays, is popular and can 
be matched up easily with a print 
dress or one of plain material and 
matching accessories for a smart en- 
semble for spring. 

And speaking of prints, they have 
never been more popular. They are 
‘featured in crepes, chiffon, in sheer 
voiles and rayons.. New patterns show 
small designs which make them ap- 
propriate for average figures. Print 
frocks appear self-trimmed with pleat- 
ings, novel tucks, scallops and jabot 
effects or with band trimmings of con- 
trasting material, but all with expert 
tailoring. 

Dresses in gay colors in bright 
shades of biue, rosy rust, apple green 
and English red are good for warm 
days. Frocks for dark and cool days 
are in deeper tones of blue, green and 
beige. Many dresses are collarless 


with neck lines bound or trimmed with . 


bow or jabot effects. Both two-piece 
and one-piece styles are shown. The 
important thing to remember in select- 
fing new dresses is to choose becom- 
ing styles and colors that will match 
up with the accompanying coat. 

The coat-style “dress in feather- 


2 jweight tweed, kasha, flannel, wool, 


A Review of Spring Styles 


voile, or crepe is smartly worn without 
a wrap with a fur scarf such as red or 
silver tip fox. 

Hats are more feminine. Smart, 
small hats are covered with posies, 
others are slashed to reveal a broad 
expanse of brow. Small droop brims 
show plain crowns with contrasting 
ribbon bands. Linen-like straws, glis- 
tening shiny ones, fine hair braids and 
thinly woven straws are new and popu- 
lar. They resemble the felt or fabric 
hats, because they are soft and fit the 
shape of the head well. 

Felt holds favor for sports wear. 
For dress the lacey large hats are 
shown. 

Gold and silver in chokers and long 
chains and crystal chains“ in colors 
to match the costume are featured in 
new costume jewelry. Bags are fash- 
ioned of tweed, India prints, and chintz 
as well as alligator, lizard and snake 
leathers. 

Deep nude tones:are good in hosiery 
and pinky grays for gray outfits. 

Typical of the season’s new suits is 
the ensemble of tan tweed consisting 


ished with scallop edge and trimmed 
with three rows of gray stitchery. 
Gray buttons and a gray suede” belt 
are smart touches. A small patch 
pocket holds a white crepe kerchief 
at right side and a bunch of spring 
flowers decorates the left shoulder. 
Light gray shoes and hose, gray kid 
purse and a hat in French blue felt 


and straw combination with eyebrow: 


brim completes the costume. 

A soft basket cloth material in pale 
brown shades is used for the ma- 
tron’s coat shown at center ‘in the il- 
lustration. The coat is a straight line 
style with raglan sleeves and a front 
stole collar of blonde mole. It has par- 
ticularly good lines for the woman 
who is inclined to be heavy. 

A new style feature is the three 
patch pockets on the right side. The 
coat is lined with beige crepe. 

The very young miss smartly cos- 
tumes herself in an ensemble for 
spring. In French blue featherweight 


tweed she is becomingly dressed ina , 
one-piece frock and a matching threé- 
quarter-length coat. 





Left to right—Tweed ensemble in tan with crepe blouse; two-piece sports dress of 
gray crepe; matron’s coat with stole collar of blond mole; young misses’ 
ensemble of blue tweed; afternoon frock of red and white print. 


of wrap-around skirt, blouse, and 
three-quarter-length coat. The blouse 
is of finger-tip length of crepe in the 
new egg-shell color. It is a collarless 
style with long close-fitting sleeves. 
A soft jabot or drape effect of self ma- 
terial ornaments the center front and 
side back of blouse. Gold buttons and 
a gold leather belt add a dressy touch. 

The coat shows the tailored notched 
collar and cuffs with double patch 
pockets of self material bound in dark 
tan, 

The accessories to this costume are 
equally smart. The beige handker- 
chief felt hat features the new off-the- 
face brim; gold choker matches the 
blouse trim; purse combines tweed 


- with lizard skin in a soft tan; gloves 


arg one-button washable kid, a shade 
lighter than the suit; hose are beige 
with walking shoes of tan leather. 

Gray flat crepe is used for the good- 
looking sports dress which is appro- 
priate for most any hour occasion dur- 
ing the day. It is a two-piece style 
with the skirt fullness knife-pleated in 
front. The long blouse is trimmed 
with diagonal tucking and a scalloped 
side-front closing. 

White crepe collar and cuffs are fin- 


The dress of crepe is made plain 
with inverted front pleat and a narrow 
belt of self material. Machine stitch- 
ery trims the neck and front pleat. A 
tie of matching blue crepe is worn at 
the “V” neck and smaller bows at the 
wrists. , 

The little slip-on coat is a box pat- 
tern with set-in sleeves. Edges of the 
material are frayed and the self fringe 
forms an interesting decoration down 
fronts, across pocket flaps, and at 
upper edge of cuffs. 

The hat of natural-colored Milan is 
banded in black velvet with long 
streamers. 

Typical of the latest mode in prints 
is the streaming red and white com- 
bination shown above at extreme right. 
It is a two-piece style with a box- 
pleated flounce on the lower part of 
the blouse. The skirt is a two-tiered, 
plain in back with box-pleated flounces 
across the front. The back of the 
blouse shows a circular cape effect 
edged with a narrow box-pleated ruf- 
fle. A vest and tab end of white crepe 
and a four-inch wide red leather belt 
are interesting style points of this 
frock. 


One of the new little flower hats in 


natural straw with tiny velvet petals 
in three shades of light reds makes a 
perfect hat for the costume. 

Models were ‘selected from: Young 
Quinlan . Co., Minneapolis.—Leonore 
Dunnigan. 





Patchwork Thoughts 


AM told that in some parts of our 

country, particularly to the south 
and southwest, that spring comes on 
inahurry. There is a sudden contrast 
of greenery and _ balminess to the 
brown and seared effects of winter, 
and then—it is no longer winter but 
spring, and hardly spring until it is 
summer. In other words, the day after 
spring is summer. 


‘ 





Spring does a lot of gesturing before 
it finally settles down with us. We 
begin thinking about warm weather 
in February during a spell of nice 
days. A February or March thaw gets 
us all restless for spring. No use to 
feel that way, tho, because even the 
most optimistic weather prophets 
‘woen’t- promise us spring before the 
first of April, and we know we may 
expect the worst: for many days. after 
that. 





Don’t kick about a snowstorm in 
April or even in May, provided it is 
one of those gentle snowstorms that 
we occasionally get this time of year. 
A gavedening friend tells me that such 
a snow is a godsend for young grow- 
ing things, helping to harden them off 
in just the proper way. “Snow froth,” 
she calls it, and blesses the day it 
falls on her flower garden. 





“April’s a remembering time 
Days of garden grace. 
Lift the covering of straw 
And find a pansy face!” 
—From Louise Driscoll’s Garden 
Poems. 





During the past few years a great 
demand has sprung up,for the old Cur- 
rier and Ives pictures. Akhmost every 
home in the country has at least one 
‘of them or did have, since they were 
made as late as 1896, and were broad- 
cast over the country selling for only 
a few cents apiece in many cases. Us- 
ually they were bright-colored prints 
of such subjects as “Little Ella and 
River,” “Little Martha,” and so forth. 
These have little value now except as 
curiosities. 





The better Currier and Ives prints 
were put out in series. There was the 
series of scenes from American His- 
tory, said to have been made very soon 
after their happening and older events 

“pictured from sketches and drawings 
obtainable at that-time. There was 
also a series showing the presidents 
of the United States from Washington 
to Harrison. Then there was the 
American homestead series’ of 
“Spring,” “Summer,” “Fall,” and “Win- 
ter,” which was a very popular one at 
the time it came out, and rather well 
executed. .Naval heroes were well 
represented in another set and there 
was a series on temperance, “The 
Progress of Intemperance,” six scenes 
of it. 





The age of these pictures, so it 
seems, has Tittle to do with their pres- 
ent day value. The value of them is 
based largely on their historical worth 
as well as the scarcity of particular 
ones. If you are interested in finding 
out whether you have one of these old 
pictures you might take off the frames 
at housecleaning time and see whether 
any bear the labels, “N. Currier,” or 
“Currier and Ives.”—J. W. 


























_ New Freedom for the Farmwife 





















For homes with electric- 
#5 ity, the Maytag is avail- 
ws le with electric motor. 


For Farm Homes 


Without | 
Electricity 


The Maytag Gasoline 
Multi-Motor is a_ skillfully 
made, modern, dependable 
little’ gasoline engine, exclu- 
sively a Maytag feature, and 
so popular with farm homes 
that have no electricity, that 
Maytag has become the 
world’s largest producer of 
engines of this type and size. 

Compare the two washers 
above. and you will see that 
the Multi-Motor takes about 
the same space as the electric 
motor. There are no belts to 
line up. It is a part of the 
washer and starts with a step 
on the lever. 


NORTHWESTERN BRANCH: 515 Washington Ave. North, MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


FREE TRIAL for a Week’s 


Maytag Radio Programs 


9:00 P.M. WCCO 
P.M. WHO, Des Moines, Sun., 


KSL, Salt Lake City, Mon., 7 P. 
Denver, Mon., 7 P. M. 


30 


: 


WHT, Chicago, Tues. Wed., Thur., Fri., Sat., 
5 meng: ag ao 8:30 
KDKA, Pittsburgh, Tues. and Wed., 1 
P, M. _WBAP, Fort Worth, Mon., 8:30 
KEX, Portland, Ore., Tues. and Se 


0: 
y. 
P. 


Hours designated are standard time at the stations named 


x 


mS 





ibrings: 


T IS like adding a day of leisure to the farm- 

wife’s week when the Maytag does the 

washing. Of course, she will- probably 
spend the extra hours with her garden, her 
chickens or her children, but it’s a valuable 
gain anyhow. : 


There will be no more hand-rubbing when 
the Maytag comes—not even on the edges of 
collars, cuffs or wristbands, on overalls smeared 
with machinery grease. The Maytag flushes 
out the grimiest dirt by water action alone. 
That is why the daintiest clothes are safe in 
its satin-smooth, cast-aluminum tub—the*tub 
that keeps the water hot for an entire washing, - 
then empties and cleans itself. 


Deferred Payments You'll Never Miss 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


Founded 1894 


4 





-AMluminum Washer 


motor. 


Hed it, the Mi i 

a. 3 

coatleble sith in-built 
gasoline motor. 





The New Roller 
Water Remover 


has large soft rolls that spare 
the buttons, remove both the 
surplus soap and water evenly 
regardless of lumps and seams 
in theclothes. It automatical- 
ly adjusts the tension for a 
thick or thin garment, swings 
and locks in seven different 
positions, has a handy feed 
board, a self-reversing drain- 
board, and an instant safety 
tension release. 


There are some other val- 
uable Maytag features and 
you can learn all about them 
by a free trial washing. 


Washing 


Write or telephone any Maytag dealer. 
-Ask him to. send you a Maytag, either 
mE powered with an electric or a gasoline . 
Do a big washing—it will take an 
hour or so, and you will see why the 
Maytag has been awarded first place by 
the farm and city women of America. 





IF IT DOESN°T SELL ITSELF, DON’T KEEP IT 





F-4-28 
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Lampshades Look New After 
Bath 


I} VEN lampshades may get in on the 
spring housecleaning. When all 
the furnishings that have been used in 
the house thruout the winter look 
‘dingy, every housewife knows how to 
polish the furniture and wash the cur- 
tains. 

But what about the dirt on the lamp- 
shades that persists even after dusting 
‘and brushing? It can be easily re- 
moved, writes a home economics 
teacher. If the shades are made of 
glazed chintz, parchment, or shellaced 
paper, they may safely be given a soap 
and water bath, altho the chintz shades 
should not be put in water, only 
sponged with a soft cloth wrung out 
in soapsuds. 

But before soap is used on a parch- 





ment shade, we must be sure that it is 
parchment“or is_protected by shellac. 

Silk shades and those made of geor- 
gette, too, may be cleaned easily, and 
the color can be restored if they are 
faded, as they so often are after they 
have been used for some time. Rins- 
ing them up and down in high-test 
gasoline is an easy way of removing 
dirt. Of course, this must be done out 
of doors to avoid danger of fire. When 
the shades are faded, add to the last 
rinsing of gasoline a little oil paint 
of a color that will brighten the shade. 

Also, we know of a womai who 
cleans her fine georgette and silk 
shades each spring with soap and wa- 
ter, using a very fine soft brush and 
the high grade soap chips. After this 


_cleaning her shades look just like new. 


She uses soft water and rinses them 
thoroly. 








Chic Mode 







































































No. 3317—To be in fashion this season, one must include a dress of printed 


Design 
silk crepe in coin dot or novelty dot design 


seen in Style No. 3317. It simulates the 


two-piece mode in coat effect, with comfortable, smart vestee of plain silk crepe, which 
is also used for collar, cuffs and belt, which is fastened with metal buckle. 


It’s so simple—so wearable! 
kilted. skirt with panel at center front. 
tucked at shoulders on reverse side. 
the removable telt. Back in one piece. 


It is extremely easy to make. 
Plaited front is attached to upper fronts under 
few seams to join. 


You'll be delighted with its clever lines and fluttering 


Fronts are 


It is very effective made of sheer woolen in beige self-check design, with matching 


trasting. Chanel’s purple 


flat. silk crepe, 


leaf green crepe Roma, tan 


crepe con 
crepe satin with dull side used for contrasting effect, with vestee of matching sheer 


Sepe. navy flat. silk crepe, parchment 
failie crepe. sea-foam green shantung, lake 
lack crepe satin with dull side used for contrasting with vestee 


- erepe or 
crepe silk 


beige kasha in light weight with matching 


faille 


ue angora jersey with matchin 
white 


This dress comes in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 





a Order all patterns from Wallaces’ Farmer Pattern Departmen 


Spring Fashion Magazine. 





t. e, 
7 pei ordering this week’s pattern, we suggest you send 10 cents additional for 
copy | : 


Price, 10 cents 














Star and Crescent Baby Quilt 
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Drawing showing design and quilting of baby quilt. 


H@. is a quilt for the newest and 
: tiniest member of the family, a 
Star and Crescent quilt which seems 
most appropriate. ‘“Baby’s boat’s a 
silver moon,” according to the words 
of the song, but whether silver or gold 
it offers a lovely motif for appliqueing 
to a dainty blue or pink background. 

An appropriate size for a crib quilt 
is 36x48 inches, altho it may be made 
larger if desired. A soft quality of 
sateen makes a bright looking baby 
quilt that is easy to launder. Peter 
Pan ginghams are nice also and do not 
fade, and a fine quality of. unbleached 
muslin may be dyed to any desirable 
color and used for a practical sort: of 
quilt. 


The Star and Crescent quilt is lined 


with one layer of cotton or sheet wad- 
ding. The star and erescent are cut 


out of white or yellow material, de- - 









Half of the _ crescent. 
Lay on fold of material 
to cut the pattern. Cut 
one-fourth inch larger, all 
around to allow for turn- 
ing under for appliqueing. 














pending upon the color combination of 
the quilt. Either yellow or white will 
be pretty on the pale blue background 
while the white figures will be best if 
pink is used. Applique the star and 
crescent. This quilt is made with a 
four-ineh border of material matching 
the star and crescent in color. 

Thé quilting desigm is indicated by 
the diagonal lines of stitching and the 
border line of stitching as shown in 
the illustrations. The: quilting may 
be done on the sewing machine, tho it 
will be daintier done by hand on the 
soft and silky materials. A frame 
such as is used in making a hooked 
rug might be used in hand quilting and 
the dining room table will serve if no 
frames are at hand. 





Cut one-fourth 
inch larger all around and ap- 
plique to background. 


Star design. 

















Dont gamble with “cheap” 











... Lt will beat you 
every time 





The barrel at the station 
is “cheap” paint 


| pes is one thing that can’t be “cheap” 
and inexpensive at the same time. Any 
time you fall for a “low-price-per-gallon” 
proposition, you are inviting dissatisfac- 
tion, regrets and money loss. 


To be inexpensive a paint must have, 
(1) great covering power, (2) a tough, 
long-wearing film, (3) colors that are non- 
fading. And that kind of paint can never 
be made to sell at a low price per gallon 
because the ingredients are too costly. 


Why SWP House Paint 


saves you money 


Fine old SWP House Paint sells at a 
comparatively high price per gallon. That 
is because it is made of the finest ingredi- 
ents, according toa scientifically “balanced” 
formula. But any job you do withSWP will 
cost you less than half of what a “cheap” 
paint job will cost you, and here is why. 


Fine old SWP, because of its superfine 








quality, covers 360 square feet to the gallon, 
two coats. The average “cheap” paint, due 
to inferior quality, covers only 250 square 
feet to the gallon, two coats. You pay just 
about as much for the “cheap” paint be- 
cause more gallons are required. 


But that is only the beginning. SWP, 
due to its tough, long-wearing film, lasts, on 
the average, about five years. “Cheap” 
paint has no backbone. It chips and 
chalks and cracks. Its “cheap” colors 
fade. In five years it will need two and 
often three repaint- 


ings. That is why 


“cheap” paint actually 
costs youtwice asmuch 
as fine old SWP. 
The “Master 
5 The “boosted” order 
Touch’ is a “cheap” paint 
proposition 


The formula of SWP 
House Paint is openly printed on every can. 
Yet its characteristic qualities have never 
been duplicated. That is because there is 
an element in every can that can never 
be imitated. It is the “Master Touch” of 
Sherwin-Williams’ paint scientists. 


These men are to the paint industry 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


VARNISHES - 
INSECTICIDES 


PAINTS : 











what Edison is to elec- 


tricity — what Mar- 
coni is to wireless. 
They have made SWP 
the world’s standard 
of quality for over 
50 years. 








The amazing bar- 
gain offer by mail 
is usually “cheap” 


Buy your paintfrom 
the local Sherwin- 
Williams dealer—“Paint Headquarters.” 
He handles a well known line made by a 
manufacturer of established record. 





Depend on your 
local paint dealer 


He can tell you all 
about the high cost of 
“cheap” paint products. 
He can also, through 
the famous S-W Farm 
Painting Guide, sup- 
ply the right finish for any surface. If you 
want any special information or a personal 
copy of the Farm Painting Guide write us. 








The ballyhoo of the 
high pressurecanvas- 
ser is “ id 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
Cleveland, Ohio 





ENAMELS 
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for Economical Transportation 











If the Chevrolet Utility Truck had been 
designed and built expressly for use on 
the farm, it could not provide in more 
abundant measure those qualities of stur- 
diness, endurance and economy that are 
so necessary in a farm haulage unit. 


From the big, oversize banjo-typerear axle 


_to the powerful valve-in-head motor and 


heavy channel steel frame—every unit 
of this remarkable truck is built to stand 
up—to give years of dependable per- 
formance under every condition of usage. 


2 VY A LI GT A T 





A Sturdy, Economical Truck 
for every Farm Requirement 


This day-after-day dependability, com- 
bined with its low first cost and small 
consumption of gasoline and oil, has 
made the Chevrolet Utility Truck a 
haulage unit of amazing economy—as 
tens of thousands of users have proved 
by actual comparison. 


Your Chevrolet dealer can provide a 
body type exactly suited to your require- 
ments. See him today—and arrange for 
a trial load demonstration. 


LO W 


C O 8 T 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH., Division of General Motors Corporation 


Offering the most advanced mod- 
ern design throughout, and built 
with a margin of overstrength 
in every unit, the Chevrolet 
Utility Truck chassis is the 
sturdiest and strongest ever 
offered in the low-priced field 





The 
UTILITY 
TRUCK 
With a tongue-and-groove body that is absolutel wr 95 Providing exceptional strength and extra-large 
grain tight, and equipped with a Comstock aie capacity, Chevrolet stake bodies meet the haulage 





pape hold-down rods and spreader dhatentheds requirements of a large percentage of farmers. 
rain body is adaptable to a wide variety of Equipped with side loading gates, they load from 
haulage uses both sides and rear 


| oN G Flint bax 
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© Kinds of Sweet Clover Seed 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There has just come to my attention 
the issue of Wallaces’ Farmer of De- 
cember 17, and I am much interested to 
note the article on “Unhulled vs. Scari- 
fied Sweet Clover Seed.” 

There has been a great deal of mis- 
understanding about the kind of sweet 
clover seed that is best to use. At one 
time every one wanted nothing but 
scarified seed. During the last year or 
two there has been quite a popular in- 
terest in unscarified seed. Both kinds 
of seed have sometimes given unsat- 
isfactory results, consequently -many 
persons are puzzled to know which 
kind of seed to use. 

In the first place, there are three 
kinds of sweet clover seed commonly 
available. First, there is the pure un- 
hulled seed, in which each seed is still 
enclosed in the hull. Such seed is har- 
vested with the new type of sweet clo- 
ver seed harvester made from an old 
binder. It is also the kind of seed we 
get when we thresh the crop by hand. 
This kind of seed ordinarily contains 
a very small percentage, usually not 
more than 10 per cent and often as 
low as 1 per cent, of seeds that will 
germinate immediately. The remain- 
ing seeds are hard and may not ger- 
minate for two or threé years. Sec-” 
ondly, there is the kind of seed that is 
obtained by threshing the seed crop 
with an ordinary grain thresher. In 
such seed about one-half of the hulls 
have been removed and in the remov- 
ing of them the machine has done 
more or less scarifying. The germina- 
~ tion of such seed is commonly around 
30 to 40 per cent. Thirdly, there is 
clean scarified seed, from which all 
the hulls have been removed. The 
germination of such seed depends pret- 


ty largely on the thoroness with which . 


the searifying was done. One trip thru 
the scarifier removes most of the hulls, 
but does not do-very much scarifying. 
One or two additional trips thru the 
searifier-are necessary to scratch the 
hard seed coats thoroly. It is difficult 
to distinguish the two kinds without 
the aid of a powerful magnifier, yet 
the percentage of germination in the 
first case may be about 50 per cent 
and in the second case as high as 95 
per cent. . ¢ 

It is therefore dvisent that in speak- 
ing of unhulled and scarified seed we 
must know what kind of seed we are 
talking about. 

Assuming that we are using real un- 
hulled and real scarified seed, it seems 
to have been the experience of most 
farmers and investigators who have 
tested the matter that ‘the unhulled 
seed gives excellent results when 
planted upon winter wheat in Febru- 
ary. It probably should not be planted 


earlier than February because it. is’ 
likely to become soft and germinate 


during the customary January thaw. 
On the other hand, it should not be 
planted later than February or it will 
not become soft in time to grow that 
year., When planting must be delayed 
until late March or early April, the 
scarified seed is probably the best: to 
use. Once in awhile a seeding at this 
time with scarified seed is caught by 
a very late freeze in April, but taking 
it one year with another this kind of 
seeding gives very good results. Ob- 
viously, scarified seed should not be 
used for planting earlier than the lat- 
ter part of March, because real scari- 
fied seed takes up moisture readily 
and germinates in about three days, 
and a short spell of warm weather 
early in March starts the seeds only 
to have the seedlings killed by a sub- 
sequent hard freeze. Once in awhile 
we meet a man who wants to plant 
Sweet clover at the last working of 
corn in July. For such purposes the 
Scarified seed is probably the best. 
Just a word about the semi-scarified 
Seed, spoken of above, which germi- 
Rates about 35 per cent. This is prob- 
ably.the most common class of seed in 
_the farmers’ hands and is undoubtedly 
used in large quantities. This is a 
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SE THIS PROVED 
SEED CORN TREATMENT 


Let Others Do the Experimenting ! 


You plant corn for profit—not for “ame. 


ment. 


BAYER DUST seed corn treatment makes 
corn growing more profitable. It is time-tried 
aud field-proved. Four years of actual field 


use has proved its value. 


BAYER DUST prevents rotting of seed in 





season.”’ 


Permits Earlier Planting 


‘‘The corn did not deeay in the soil but came 
up and did good in spite of the cold, wet 


Insures Germination 
‘Never had corn come up so sinee I have 


cold, wet weather; improves germination and 
stand ; checks losses from seed-borne and soil- 
berne diseases; and increases yield from 3 to 
10 bushels per acre. 

FOLLOW the success of over 200,000 corn 
growers—use the proved seed corn treatment 
and plant for profit. Some untried treatment 
may be beneficial, but let your neighbors do 
the experimenting. 


Tested by the U.S. Dept. of Agric. 
Iowa Experiment Station 
Illinois Experiment Station 


A summary of.reports published by these 
outstanding authorities show that BAYER 
DUST increased the yield as follows: 


Nearly disease-free seed...... 3.2 bu. per A. 
AVeragb’ SCC %<,.cccscccscccssstoces 3.5 bu. per A. 
Diplodia-infeeted seed ........ 12.1 bu. per A. 
Gibberella-infected seed ....»5.1 bu. per A. 


Proved by 200,000 Growers 


Last season over 200,000 Corn Belt growers 
used Bayer seed treatment. Let these men tell 
you in their own words what they think of 


been farming—I had a splendid stand.”’ 


Prevents Replanting 
‘‘My neighbor planted on the same day and 
did not treat his seed and had to plant over.’’ 


Fewer Barren Stalks 


‘Had fewer barren stalks than other years 
—dry rot and moldy ears very nearly elimi- 
nated.”’ 


Improves Quality 
**‘The treated corn was much better quality 
—-solid, dry ears.’’ 


Increases Yield 
‘*Inereased my yield from 5 to 15 bushels 
per acre.’’ ‘‘The corn that was not treated 
was not as good by ten bushels to the aere.”’ 


Easy to Use—Costs Little 


You can use Bayer Dust at a cost of less 
than five cents an acre. No special equipment 
is required. Simply use as a dust treatment. 
Two bushels of seed can be treated in less than 
three minutes, 





od kind of seed to use for planting 


BAYER DUST: 














1 Ib. $1.75; 5 Ibs. $8.00 





GUARANTEE ONE POUND TREATS SIX BUSHELS OF SEED CORN 
Pri gr i Fe arn Accept No Substitute Insist Upon the Proved 
treated seed im alter- wees 

~ nate rows with un- 
treated seed. If, at 
harvest time, you are 
not satisfied, return 
the empty BAYER 
DUST can to us and y 
we will refund price 
~— The Bayer Co., Inc., Agricultural Dept., 117 Hudson St., New York,N. Y. 





any time between February 15 and 
April 15. It contains both hard and 
scarified seeds and if one kind does 
not make a crop the other probably 
will. However, it is wise to use about 
50 per cent more of such seed than 
of other kinds, particularly on land 
that has never grown sweet clover 
before. L. W. KEPHART, 

Associate Agronomist, Clover Inves- 
tigations, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 


Air Cleaners Save Auto and 
Tractor Wear 
Air cleaners to remove gritty ma- 
terials before it enters the carburetor 
have’ been used im tractors in some 





* 





form or other almost sinee tractors 
were first built, but their general ap- 


Plication to automobiles has. come, 


about only within the last two or 
three years. 

The amount and ‘the grittiness. of 
road dust is quite evident, but its in- 
evitable effect on a complex and high- 


ly finished auto or truck engine has: 


not been so. generally understood. 
Looked at under a microscope, these 
fine dust particles are found to be very 
similar to the material used for grind- 
ing valves, and yet we sometimes won- 
der why auto and truck cylinder walls, 
pistons, rings and bearings wear so 
quickly and lost compression and pis- 


ton slap develop, and bearings require . 


adjustment so often. 
Analysis of almost any carbon -de- 








posit taken from the average engine 
shows a considerable portion of hard 


‘gritty material which could have come 


only from the air drawn in through 
the carburetor. Often the air cleaner 


‘on a tractor used in dust or blowing 


sand will collect as much as a pint of 
gritty material in a half day’s run, 
all of which would have passed thru 
the engine if the air cleaner had not 
been used. Actual tests have shown 
as high as seventeen times as much 
wear on a car not equipped with an 
air cleaner as on one so protected, 
and most authorities now agree that a 
good air cleaner properly looked after 
is one of the most effective means of 
decreasing engine wear on automo 
biles, trucks and. tractors. 
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|~ Half of Cribbed Corn Likely 


is 


to Spoil 

Investigations by crop experis at 
Iowa State College indicate that about 
140,000,000 bushels of Iowa’s corn in 
farm. storage is in a critical condition 
because of a high moisture content, 
and that at least half of this will spoil 
this spring unless active precautions 
are taken to dry it out. No doubt con- 
ditions in many other sections are 
much the same. 

Corn last fall was cribbed with ab- 
normally high moisture content, rang- 
ing all the way from 20 to 50 per cent. 

One crib which was filled with good 
quality corn late in November, when 
opened March 1 carried a moisturé 
content of 20 per cent. This crib was 
well roofed and had a concrete floor. 

Corn that .has been. shelled and 
hauled to market during February and 
March thus far has graded No. 4 or 
poorer. This. means that the great 
bulk of Iowa corn: still is carrying at 
least 19.5 per cent water. Evidently 
little drying has taken place during 
December, January and February, and 
the stored corn is going into spring 
with practically the same moisture 
content as it had when picked. 

Similar to other grains, corn passes 
thru a sweat while in storage. The 
more moisture, the greater will be the 
sweating and the rise in temperature. 
The Iowa investigators, by means of a 
special apparatus, have recently com- 
pleted temperature determinations on 
a typical crib of corn from the time 
it was put in the crib until early 
March. The tests were taken each 
week. 

Thruout the entire period from De- 
cember 1 to March 9, the average tem- 
perature inside the crib was higher 
than the outside temperature. During 
December the average temperature 
was 10.2 degrees higher than the out- 
side air; during January, 14.5; during 
February, 17.5; and up to March, 9.22 
degrees. As the outside temperature 
becomes warmer it is estimated that 
the differences will continue to in- 
crease at approximately the rate’ of 
800 per. cent for each 18 degrees’ rise. 

‘With the foregoing situation, it is 
evident to plant specialists that much 
of the corn now in the cribs will not 
keep when warmer weather arrives. 
If it is necessary to keep stored corn 
into the spring, the farmer should be 
certain that it will grade at least No. 
3. In case it will not grade this high 
it should be spread to such an extent 
that it can dry out without heating. 





Lowering Horse Maintenance 
: Costs 

JUse a pasture to reduce maintenance 
costs, and turning horses and mules 
out when they are not at work 
are the two chief methods recom- 
mended by more than 100 success- 
ful farmers for keeping work stock in 
excellent condition at low cost. Most 
of these men turn their horses and 
mules into dry lot, before grass is fit 
to turn on, or in pasture after the 
grass is past the washy stage. Many 
report using good, bright oat straw 
as part of the roughage, supplement- 
ing this with some timothy hay and a 
feeding of alfalfa or clover hay three 
times a week. 

Such leguminous hays are fed for 
their tonic effect on the kidneys and 
bowels. Alfalfa or clover, fed in 
amounts approximating five pounds 


- per animal three times a week, have 


a tonic value far in excess of their ac- 
tual food nutrients. Alfalfa is the bet- 
ter of the two, but clover can be used 
where alfalfa is not available. In ei- 
ther case, the hay should be clean and 
free from dust; if dust is in it, it 
should be shaken out thoroly before 
the hay is placed in the manger. 

The majority of farmers prefer oats, 
altho some are using corn’as a part of 
the ration. The amount fed per day 


when horses are at*hard work is trom 





one’ pound to a pound and a quarter 
per hundred pounds of live weight of 
horse. Thus, a 1,600-pound horse will 
receive from sixteen to twenty pounds 
of grain per day. Nearly all report 
that they cut the grain ration in half 
on days when horses are idle, and the 
majority emphasize the importance of 
having barn lots sloping, preferably 
to the south. 

Emphasis is also placed on having 
well-drained barn lots where the 
horses can be turned out and have rea- 
sonably dry footing, even immediately 
after a rain. Many make mention of 
having. hay racks in the barn lots 
where oat straw and some hay can be 
placed for the horses to eat when out 
in the lot. * 

Turning idle horses out in the barn 
lot promotes their health and reduces 
the labor involved in caring for them. 
Many reports show. that: horses are 
turned out in the barn lot at night dur- 
ing April and May after they have 
had their evening feed, it being 





stressed that the horses go out and- 


roll, stretch, feed for a while from 
the hay racks, and then lie down and 
rest more comfortably than if they 
were tied up in the barn. This re- 
duces the work of cleaning out the 
stables to a negligible point, as the 
horses. are in for only a couple of 
hours in the. morning, an hour at noon, 
and a couple.of hours at night. 
Pastures are used by virtually all 
men having low costs on horses and 
mules, but. nearly all reporting de- 
clare that-they do not turn out until 
the grass is .fairly firm. Another 
point emphasized by many farmers is 


that for the first week of. pasture they. 
turn the animals out for- only-an.hour- 


at night and then. put them. back into 


the dry. lot; for, as one farmer .ex-’ 
pressed it, they “do not want the: 
horses. to-have too much: green grass : 
for the: first week or ten days; but try. 
to taper them into it gradually.” After | 


becoming accustomed to it, the horses 
are turned out on pasture all night. 








Many of these men report their an- 
nual costs to be less than $60, which 
they attribute largely to the fact that 
they cut the grain ration in half when 
the horses are not working, do away 
with it entirely where the horses are 
idle for several days, utilize dry lots 
and pastures to cut barn labor to a 
minimum, and carry idle horses thry 
the winter on corn stover and: oat 
straw without the use of any grain 
whatever in the case of mature horses, 
Young growing animals, however, re- 
ceive some grain.—Wayne Dinsmore, 


Moving an Orchard 


There were many queer. loads car- 
ried on the covered wagons that went 
across the plains in the 50’s. frem the 
Missouri river to Oregon and to Cali- 
fornia. One. of the most unusual. was 
.that. carried from Salem,.Henry coun. 
ty, Iowa, to the Willamette Valley in 
Oregon, Henderson Lewelling, The 





Annals of Iowa tell us, came to Henry 





FASTEST AND FINEST DPDERFORMER 
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UNDER A THOUSAND DOLLARS 


A broad statement—but one that has been 
checked and rechecked by stop-watch —con- 
firmed and reconfirmed by the public-and by 





‘STANDARD SIX 


Dodge Brothers, 
In short—a FACT. 


For the Dodge Standard Six provides more 
horsepower per pound than any other car in 


the world. 


The way it leaps from the traffic line and glides 


on up to rocket s 


—utterly without effort 


—reminds you of the costliest cars you have 
driven. And gear shifting is reduced to a new 


degree of simplicity. 


A BIG, good-looking car. Staunchly built! 
Typically Dodge Brothers! Materials of such 
ruggedness that Standard Six performance is 
doubly enjoyable because you know it is 


doubly safe! 


A BUY if there ever was one! 


DopbDGe BROTHERS 


ALSO THE VICTORY SIX $1045 TO $1170 AND THE SENIOR SIX $1570 TO $1770 
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¥ 
county, Iowa, in-1837. He planted an 
orchard there, and in 1848 decided to 
west. He filled a box with dirt 
and put three hundred root grafts in 
it, loaded it in his wagon and started 
off across the plains. He got to the 
.Willamette Valley with the trees in 
good condition, some of them having 
made a growth of three feet on the 
trip. : : 
These were the first grafted fruit 
trees west of the Rocky Mountains, 
and were the beginnings of the fruit 
industry on the Pacific coast, in the 
southwest as well as in the northwest, 
for Mr. Lewelling moved south to Cali- 
fornia in 53 and put out a big orchard 
near San Jose. 





Wheat Pool Makes Elevator 
Refund 


Farmers in the corn belt have 
watched with some interest the way in 
which the Saskatchewan wheat pool 
has taken over the elevator systems in 
its territory. In order to pay for the 
elevators there has been a 2 cents per 
bushel deduction made from the wheat 
of all pool members. At the same time 
the farmers who have used the pool 
elevators—and this, of course, doesn’t 
include all the members—have been 


| asked to pay a handling charge based 


on the general level of charges in the 


territory, but a little below most old 


fine charges. 


° 


. . The surprise of the season has been | 
that instead of going in the hole in | 


operating this new line of elevators, 
the pool has been able to keep the 
handling cost below what other eleva- 
tors charge and to refund $1,372,000 in 


Ee patronage dividends to farmers who 


had used the pool elevators: 
sponse to an inquiry from us, the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
-ducers, Limited, makes the following 
comment on this refund and how it 
was made possible: 

“The distribution to pool members 
of $1,372,000 made on February 14 by 
the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators Lim- 
ited was in reality a refund of excess 


elevator handling charges collected | 


from pool growers delivering their 
-crop to pool elevators during the crop 
year 1926-27. That is to say, it is the 
aim of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
to operate its grain handling facilities 
as nearly as practicable at cost. It 
has deemed advisable so far, however, 
to establish a handling charge at the 
beginning of each crop year which it is 
estimated will meet all the expenses 
_of operating the elevators. Obviously 
this charge can not be established so 


- as to exactly meet the costs and no 



















- Quiring facilities. 


more. It would, of course, be unwise 
to establish a figure that would be too 
low. Consequently, a charge is made 
which is considered ample but still 
below current rates charged by line 
elevator éompanies for the most part. 
When the pool year is completed on, 
July 31 it is then possible to compute 
the actual cost of operating the entire 


system, anything over and above these~ 


costs being available for distribution 
to pool members in proportion to the 


_ Use each had made of pool elevator fa- 


cilities. The distribution, of course, 
also includes earnings of the terminal 
elevator system arising out of stor- 
age charges and increments used to 
blending, conditioning or mixing of 
grain. 

“Our refund this year-was made on 
the basis of 1% cents per bushel for 
grain delivered to pool country eleva- 
tors and 1 cent per bushel for grain 
delivered to pool terminals as a result 
of platform shipments or for grain di- 
verted to pool terminals from line 
Country houses. The $1,372,000 which 
this involved was paid in cash on the 
date mentioned above. 


“Our wheat pool contract provides 
for a deduction from the gross pro- 


Ceeds of the sale of pool grain of 2 
ents per bushel for the purpose of ac- 
This money is held 
H the name of the grower as a trust 
fund by the pool,'and he is paid inter- 
@st at the rate of 6 per cent on this 
Money so long as it is retained by the 
Pool. A revolving plan of handling 





In re- | 





these deductions has been authorized 


by wheat pool delegates in this prov- 
ince, and as soon as our elevator sys- 
tem is large enough it will be the pol- 
icy of this organization to retire a por- 
tion of the deductions already made 
each year out of deductions that will 
continue to be made from year to 
year,” 





A New Gregory Story 


All of our readers are familiar with 
the stories of Norrell Gregory. His 
serials have been a feature of our fic- 
tion program for several years: “The 
First Rig In,’ “Homestead Country,” 
“Trail Makers on the Rosebud,” “The 
Gadsby Special,” “Catapult,” are yarns 
of his that have appeared in Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and which all our subscribers 
read and enjoyed. Now he has a new 
book out, published by Greenburg, and 
selling for $2. 

“Detour” is the title and, as in sev- 
eral others of his yarns, the hero is 
a gas engine. Gregory is at his best 
when he is telling about how his young 
heroes are trying to get another bit 
of work out of an old threshing outfit, 
or making-an automobile make a little 
better time over bad roads than or- 
dinary folks would figure on doing 
over pavement. In this story he tells 





about two young fellows who are op- 


erating a garage in a small country 


town and trying to get into the bus 
business. There are lots of exciting 


. Tides, plenty of action and a satisfac- 


tory wind-up. If you have enjoyed 
Gregory’s serials in the paper, you 
will also enjoy this. book. 


Tests on Prepared Roofing — 


In 1915, some thirty-five different 
brands of three-ply prepared roofings 
were placed on a building at Iowa 
State.College, and during the succeed- 
ing twelve years have been observed 
regularly for deterioration. The. fol- 
lowing important observations are 
made in the last report: 

1. The sun seems to be the most 
destructive agent, as the roofing on 
the, south exposure has deteriorated 
much more rapidly than the roofing on 
the north. 

2. Roofings having a high volatile 





content have generally been least 
durable. 

3. Defects, in the way of knots, 
cracks or. uneven surfaces in the 


sheathing over which the roofing is 
placed, are very destructive. 

4. A layer of mineral material such 
as sand, crushed stone or asbestos 
over the surface provides effective re- 
sistance to weather. 


| about the second week in July. 


Sudan Grass for Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT plowed up my pasture last fall 
for corn in 1928 and must fix up some 
temporary pasture for my milk cows 
and pigs. How will sudan grass do?” 

Over the southern part of the corn 
belt sudan grass does very well, pro: 
vided pasturing .does not start until 
after the sudan grass is at least two 
feet high, which ordinarily means 
If han- 
dled in this way sudan grass gives ex- 
cellent. results with cattle during the 
last half of July, August and Septem- 
ber. Sudan grass is best seeded dur- 
ing the last ten days of May at the 
rate of about fifteen pounds per acre. 

In order to have some earlier pas- 
ture than sudan grass our correspond: 
ent must consider seeding part of his 
temporary pasture land to a mixture 
of oats and rape. A mixture per acre 
of two bushels of oats, six pounds of 
rape and three pounds of scarified 
white sweet clover has oftentimes 
given very good results. On rich 
ground this mixture not only produces 
good early pasture but also it comes 
on again in fairly good shape during 
the late summer and fall. 














IMPLEMENTS THAT MAKE FARMING MORE PROFITABLE 





Years of service 
at unusually low cost 


Ruggedly built for the rough work they have to do, 
E-B Spreaders can be depended on for many years of 
hard, economical service. Due to its unusually sturdy 
, construction, thousands of E-B Spreader users have 
found the average upkeep cost to be less than one 


dollar a year. 


Thoroughly lubricated by Alemite pressure system, 

- which means smoother operation, less friction. Easily 

loaded because of its average 41-inch height. Auto 
type front wheels permit short turns. 

A fine feature of this machine is its 7-foot spread— 


six inches out from each side of the wheel. 


Insures 


wide uniform distribution. Saves time and travel in 
spreading load and keeps wheels always on uncovered 


ground. 


The E-B Spreader is one of the complete line of 
pedigreed farm implements built by Emerson-Brant- 
ingham from the experience of 76 years. It will pay 
you to see this machine. Send attached coupon for 


additional information. 


— 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM |. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
Builders of Farm Machinery Since 1852 


- Branch Houses 


Prompt Service Everywhere 


Amarillo, Texas Fargo, N. D. Peoria, Ill. O No. 53 Two-Row Cultivator 
Auburn, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. Regina, O No. 32 Corn Planter 
rag Mont. Kansas Be ag Mo. ee > c 

, Texas mneapolis, ~ sbury, N. C. 
Denver, Colo. Oklahoma City, Okla. Sioux Falls, S. D. Home 
Des Moines, lowa Omaha, Nebr. Winnipeg, -» Can. pe am 


E-B Two-Horse Spreader 
Alemite equipped 











E-B No. 53 Two-Row Cultivator. Master lever 
control. Adjustable gangs. Foot lever shift. 











E-B Osborne Mower. One-pi 
All wearing parts easily 
bearings on fastest moving parts. 


main frame. 
. Oversize 


Genuine 
E-B Replacement Parts 


E-B replacement partsare built forE-B 
machines as carefully as the machines 
themselves. We can supply replace- 
ment parts for any machine we ever 
made. Insist of your dealer that you | 
get genuine E-B parts. Nosubstitute 
is “just as good.” 





Dept. 126, Rockford, 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM, 
Illinois 


Please send me detailed information about the E-B Two-Horse 
Spreader. Also information on the machines checked belo’ 


ws 
O E-B Osborne Mower 
O No. 48 Single-Row Cultivator 
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he best all-around belt to buy” 


and knowing from years of experience what other 






“After seeing my Goodvear Klingtite Belt work under all conditions, 


belts give, I wouldn’t 


have anything but a Klingtite Belt. It requires little attention, and 


never causes any delays or troubles. I 


figure it is the best all-around 


belt to buy.”,—FRANK AERNIL, Jr., R. F. D. No. 1, Columbus, Neb. 





Se of progressive farmers echo Mr. Frank Aerni’s 
statement, that the Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm and Tractor 
; Belt is the best all-around belt to buy. : 

They have seen it work, as he has, under the severest conditions of 
weather and on the hardest farm power jobs, and it has always 
proved powerful, trouble-free, and economical. 

Its special ply construction distributes the load so as to insure long, 
even wear, with consequent low-cost belt life. 

Its friction surface holds the pulleys in a slipless grip, delivering full 
power and making the most of engine fuel. It runs with an easy, 
free-swinging action that is easy on the engine bearings. . 

It is ri OE apm working as well in wet weather as in fine. It 


does not shrin 


or stiffen in the cold. Subject to only a minimum 


of stretch, it eliminates frequent engine re-setting. 


It requires no dressing and needs no breaking-in. 


Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm 
i and Tractor Belts are made for 
! heavy duty. Other belts, in cut 
lengths, specially constructed for 
all drives. 


~ 


Sold and serviced by all Goodyear 
Mechanical Goods Service Station 
Dealers and by many progressive 
hardware dealers the country 
over. 





Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


. KLINGTITE BELTS 
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No. 45 
HUMMER 
Cultivator a 









Combines all desirable features of 
= cultivator construction:—extremely 
low hitch; direct beam draft; lever 
adjustment for width of rows, dis- 
tance to and from corn and level- 


ing; si double wheel trucks; pivot §f 
Be See ctr 
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23 Styles, $1925, $3552 
to $6458 for the BEST 
5 Styles Anti-Rust Hardware 
Made in our own big 





sales in 5 yours. Iron-ciad Money-Back 
Guarantee on every purchase if not satsfied. 
SO Full leather stock, 
Collars $250 Full leather stock, 
Dealing direct with farmers your dollar 
on an 
direct from our molds) Batteries, B! 
Shoes, Paint, Radios, etc. 


v\ FREE tieseucacaices han: 
tar big new Catalog; hun- 
im dredsof real bargains. ‘tcard 
4 willdo—sent free and postpaid. 

Go} THE U.S. FARM SALES CO. 
Dept. G452 Salina, Kans. 
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“THE ORIGINAL MENDOTA TOWER” 
THE J. D. TOWER & SONS CO. 
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SHOE BOIL, CAPPED HOCK 

ickly removed with- 

on knife or firing iron. 

Absorbinereducesthem 

ermanently and leaves no 

blemishes. Will not blister 

| worked during treatment. At druggistsor 
$2.50 postpaid. Horse book 6-S free. 

Surprised user writes: “Horse had largest shoe boil I 

pei oT 


© or bursitis are easily and 
ie 
or remove the hair. Horse 








IW. F. YOUNG, Inc. 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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FARM ENGINEERING] 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subseribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Diekerson’= expert knowledge. He will gladly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-eent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 





Driving Strung-Out Team 
With Two Lines 
An Illinois reader writes: 


“I would appreciate it very much if 
you would explain to me just how to 


drive four or five horses strung out: 


with two lines. I always use four 
lines but if it is possible to drive them 
with two lines it will make it much 
easier to handle all the mechanism on 
a corn picker.” 

Most of the driving of strung-out 
hitches is now done with one pair of 
lines to the lead team, the rear team 
being “tied in” and “bucked back.” 
This method of hitch is shown in the 
diagram, as recommended by the 
Horse Association of America, Union 
Stockyards, Chicago, Ill., which will be 
glad to furnish information on this 
-or other multiple hitches. 

The furrow horse in the rear term 
is “tied in” to the front draw rod or 


A: Draw rod 7d iten, Wf.long 
B-chain 2°6"long 
C- Pulley attached to 
plow. 


D-Ring fostered fo draw rod 

E-7ie strap from bit fo 
ow rod. 

Aste font 
horse 

‘ ; G- Bridle reins. 


H-Loose ring sliding a 
bridle rein = 


Z-Buck Prt for, 
rings 7) 
ore araw rod. 


40 ‘ong, 2-bottam 24 ‘plow 
56 lang, |-botten Ub plow 
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chain with an ordinary lead strap and 
his mate tied in to his hame ring. 
“Bucking back” is done by putting a 
sliding ring in the loop of the bridle 
rein where it loops, fastening a buck 
strap to this ring and carried back and 
tied to the draw rod near the rear 
evener. Both rear horses are bucked 
back in this way to prevent thenr from 
crowding ahead too far. It is impor- 
tant that the buck straps be adjusted 
that the rear team is checked just be- 
fore it takes up all the play allowed 
by the equalizer used, and this will re- 
quire several adjustments to get it 
just right. Usually these buck straps 
are snapped on and off at the bridle 
rein and are left on the draw rod from 
one hitching to another. 

If five horses are to be driven, the 
two lines and the tying in and bucking 
back of the four horses is not dis- 
turbed. The fifth horse pulls against 
the four, and if well broken may sim- 
ply be tied back and jockeyed off to 
the rear horse next to him. If young 
and ambitious or if necessary to turn 
in his direction, it may be well to car- 
ry a separate line from the fifth horse 
back to the driver’s seat.—I. W. D. 





Better Lot Fences 


An Illinois reader writes: 

“Can .you give me any help on the 
problem of better barnlot fences? I 
find that ordinary woven wire fencing 
is not very durable, as the stock rub 
against it and stretch it so it looks bad, 
and the pigs and hogs form creeps un- 
der it unless it is restretched fre-* 
quently. Any suggestions will be ap- 
preciated.” 

* The first essential in building a good 
barnlot fence is a set of substantial 








and well anchored end posts. These 
may be of heavy osage orange or 
southern red cedar, substantial size 
heavy creosoted wood, or heavy rein. 
forced concrete. These should be put 
into the ground at least three and 
preferably four feet, and should be 
braced about two-thirds their height 
with a horizontal brace of four-inch 
osage orange or pressure creosoted 


_timber or two and one-half to three. 


inch gas pipe filled with concrete. The 
second post to which it is braced 
should also extend three to four feet 
in the ground and be anchored to an 
anchor put ‘just beyond the end post, 
with a cable of six to eight No. 12 gal. 
vanized wires twisted tight. Two 
such corner posts do not cost a great 
deal except the extra labor and will 
stand up for many years against all 
kinds of pulls and jerks. 

For the fence itself, we do not know 
of anything better than extra heavy 
and extra galvanized woven wire fenc- 
ing. This can be secured with all 
wires made of No. 9 and stays six ~ 
inches apart. lf this is stretched on ~~ 
good, heavy, long-life posts, spaced 
eight to ten feet apart, with a heavy 
galvanized hog barb wire stretched 
on the ground and other barbed wires 
at the top, you will have a fence which 
will keep in shape for a long time. If 
horses are to run and play in the lot, © © 
the barb wires at the top had better 
be replaced with higher woven wire. 





Wants Gate to Turn Sheep 


A Wisconsin reader writes: ; 


“T am selling lake shore lots on my 
farm, and to keep down the grass I 
have sheep pastured on it. People are 
constantly going back and forth to 
look at lots and they leave the gate 
open. Can your farm engineer sug- 
gest some possible way to prevent this 
trouble by having a gate that will 
close automatically or to have two 
gates in a short lane so that when one 
gate is opened the other will close? 
Will appreciate any suggestions.” 

It is not specified whether the gate 


/ is to pass automobiles or simply per- 


sons on foot. If thé latter, it will be 
a very simple matter to put up a self- 


‘latching swinging small gate, which is 


made self closing by means of a spring 
or a weight. Any dealer in fencing 
can supply such a gate-or any handy 
man fix one up in a short time. 

If it is to turn cars, the same ge2- 
eral plan can be used, a substantially 
hung gate which latches itself when 
closed by a heavy weight. These are 
sold by fence dealers. Or if preferred 
a concrete pit could be put in the 
fence about eight square, with round 


| iron pipes put across it lengthwise 


of the fence and about six inches 
apart. This will let a car drive 
thru over the pipes without 10 
ticeable jolting and will keep sheep 
from passing if the fence comes clear 
to the edge of the pit and there is no 
wall or ledge the sheep can walk. Also 


an unruly sheep is likely to jump such 


a gap if less than six feet wide. 





Electricity Pay on ° 
the Farm 


Most firms selling electrical power 
to farmers are now changing theif 
rates from a low service charge and 
high power rate to a_ higher invest- 
ment and service charge and a very 
much lower power rate. This is @ 


Making 


much fairer and more intelligent at. hee: 


rangement, since it encourages the 
use of electrical power for whatever 
uses will bring an economic return. 

’ There are many ways in which elec 
tricity can be utilized that will pay — 
part of the expense of electrical home 
conveniences. Grinding grain at home 4 
for dairy cows costs about one-half 28 — 
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uch as- hauling it to town or to the 
peighbor’s to do the same job, for 
time is worth something. Some rec- 
ords kept on the experimental test 
line in Illinois showed that grinding 
and mixing chicken feed at home cost 

60 per cent less than buying it in 
town. It cost between $1 and $1.25 to 
elevate 3,000 bushels of ear corn into 
one farmer’s 24-foot crib. A portable 
five horse power motor can be used 
to grind feed, elevate corn, saw wood, 
mix concrete, pump water for stock 
and many other jobs at a very low 









| ~~ cost. 
| @ °#&«- Lighting the poultry house to in- 
a _ erease egg production was taken ad- 
vantage of by two of the ten farmers 
| on the test line. Incubation of eggs 
and brooding of chicks are other uses 
| of electricity in poultry production 
7 é that are becoming very popular, as it 

~# takes less care to operate the machine, 
_- the temperature is controlled very ac- 
a curately and fire hazard is practically 
| @liminated. 


— = Germinating: seed corn has been on- 


- the increase in Illinois for the past 
- few years and the electric germinator 
3 lias proved very successful in doing 
this job. In fact, several small com- 
munities have co-operated and built a 
large electrically heated seed germi- 
nator with an energy cost of about 10 
-to 12 cents a bushel for germinating 
corn. An 800-ear size is very practical 

_ for the average farm. 

The electrical refrigerator is bound 
to become an important use for farm 
electric power, since it offers such 
great possibilities for the chilling and 
keeping of milk-and dairy products 
for market, as well as keeping foods 
for home use. Electric ranges are 
‘great labor savers and are becoming 

: increasingly popular. Other well es- 
~~ tablished uses are the electric milking 
machine, the cream separator, the 

= washing machine and so on. 


Treating Shingles to Prevent 
Fire 
An Iowa reader writes: 
a “We hear of so many roof fires from 
sparks dropping on wooden shingles 
, that I should like to have you tell me 
| how I am to prevent this danger, both 
with new and old wooden roofs.” 
New shingles can be fairly well 
. fireproofed by dipping them into some 
. of the commercial fireproofing paints. 
) a Most of these paints are based on so- 
: dium silicate or water glass. Apply 
) two or three coats of equal parts so- 
» a dium silicate and water, letting each 
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dry before the next is applied. Before 

oe the last coat has set hard, apply a 

, coat of lime water. This will unite 

a with the silicate of soda and make sil- 

ieate of lime, which is insoluble in wa- 

ter and will not wash off, as the wa- 
’ ter glass alone would do. 

» ~ -Wooden shingles already laid and in 

. | good condition can be made much 

j more resistant to sparks by two or 

three coats of the same paint and fin- 

ished up with the lime wash, provided 

the paint is worked up under the butts 

'-a8i much:as possible. If the shingles 

' are starting to lift or curl; such paints 

« will do but little good, since a-spark is 

likely to blow up under a shingle, 


@ fire. Such shingles should be re- 
Moved and a coated asphalt, asbestos 
cement, or other fire-resistant - roof: 
put on. 


‘@ Shaft and Pulley Problems 


Wherever power is used around the 
farm, or farmstead, the farmer is al- 
Ways ruhning.into various problems in 
the use of shafting and pulleys, since 
itis desirable to group the power ‘op- 
erations so far as possible, not only 
_ to enable one engine to take care of 

_ 48 many tasks as possible, but to allow 
Of: doing» several -operations at the 
Same time, thus saving time as well 
88 oil and fuel. For example, if the 
Small. battery charging generator -is 
-Connected up so it can*be run at the 
“Sametime. as: the pump and washing: 
, the: battery. charging..can=be 
with no appreciable increase in 
_ the cost of fuel, oil, or labor; but if 
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where conditions are ideal for starting 





the engine must be run especially for ~ 
the battery charging it will make cost 
almost as much as to have it done at 
the battery station. 

In putting a power shaft in the base- 
ment of the home it is better to have 
it on the basement -wall or on a frame 
fastened to the wall or to the floor, 
rather than to the easier location on 
the joists overhead, since there will 
be very much less vibration transmit- 
ted to the rooms above. If any one is 
sick, even on the second floor, the vi- 
brations from a shaft on the first floor 
joists will be almost unbearable. While 
no one may be sick now, one never 
knows when this may happen. The 
following rules will be helpful in find- 
ing the sizes of pulleys or the speed 
of machines: 

1. Speed (RPM) of drive pulley 
multiplied by diameter (inches) of 
drive pulley divided by speed of driven 
pulley gives diameter (inches) of 
driven pulley. Select the commercial 
size nearest the size obtained. 

Thus, if the engine has a speed of 
500 RPM and a diameter of six inches, 
these two multiplied together give 
3,000. Dividing this by 210, the RPM 
of the pump jack pulley, gives 14.4 





inches as the diameter of the pump 
jack pulley. The diameter to select 
will be 14 inches. 

2. Speed of drive pulley multiplied 
by diameter of drive pulley, divided by 
diameter of driven pulley, gives speed 
of driven pulley. In the above ex- 
ample, multiplying 500 and six to- 
gether gives 3,000, and dividing this 
by 14 gives 214 as the RPM of the 
driven pulley. 

3. Speed of driven pulley multi- 
plied by diameter of driven pulley, di- 
vided by speed of drive pulley, gives 
diameter of drive pulley. Thus, in the 
above, multiplying 214 by 14 gives 
2,996 and dividing this by 500 gives 
5.99 inches as the diameter of the en- 
gine pulley. 

4. Speed of driven pulley, multi- 
plied by diameter of driven pulley, 
divided by diameter of drive pulley, 
gives the required speed_of drive pul- 
ley. In the above case, multiplying 
214 by 14 gives 2,996 and this divided 
by six gives 499 as the required en- 
gine speed. These four rules will 
work every problem in sizes of pul- 
leys, if one remembers that the en- 
gine or line shaft pulley which gives 
the power to the belt is the drive 


pulley, that the shaft or machine pul- 
ley which receives power from the belt 
is the driven pulley. Also that because 
of belt slippage the drive pulley moves 
a little faster than the belt and the 
driven pulley a little slower than the 
belt. Also that belt slippage is worse 
on small pulley and that pulley less 
than four inches in diameter should 
be avoided wherever possible. 

Other points to watch out for are 
not to put one pulley directly under 
the other, as stretch in the belt al- 
lows it to loosen on the lower pulley; 
to have the pulleys turn in such a 
direction that the upper part of the 
belt is the slack side, so that the belt 
as it sags will hug the pulleys mare 
closely, and in driving an elevator to 
apply the belt power so far as possible 
to the upper pulley, so that the loaded 
side of the elevator chain or belt will 
be pulled directly from the upper pul- 
ley rather than from the lower pulley 
around the upper one. One of the best 
helps available on: the whole general 
subject of pulleys, shafting: and belts 
is Extension Bulletin 72—“Transmis- 
sion of Power by Means of Pulleys, 
Belts and Shafts’—College of Agricul- 
} ture, Ithaca, N. Y. 











| ycrreees everywhere urge Delco- 
Light as the most essential of all 
farm improvements. Geo. W. Fath 
says: “My Delco-Light saved me 
$200 last year on labor alone. I have 
figured conservatively it saves me 
21% hours of work a day and makes 
it possible for me to get along with- 
out an extra farm hand.” 

In a recent letter, Knute Stone 
writes: “We use Delco-Light to light 
up all the build- 
ings on the 
farm, to run 
the washing 
‘ machine, the 
emery wheel, 
the fanning 
mill and to 
heat the electric 
iron. In 9 years 
of hard usage we havespent 
only 25c for repairs.” 
Think how this kind ofser- 
vice would savé time, work 
and money on your farm! 

Then there’s Ben Elliott. He says: 
“We use per wt to light our 










house and_ barn, separate, 
peace, 97m i 2 
—< e 
tric refrigerator, and 
The New 
Deo ia 


A scientific 
marvel that 
combines ‘ 
of both Auto- 

matic and Bat- 

tery Service 
Systems. Small 


Des Moines Sales Branch, 
10th St. and Grand Avenue, 102 Old Colony Bidg., 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





Think how 
Delco-Light can 
save you Time, 
Work and Money 


This powerful farmelectric plantdoesthechores 
—cutsthecost of hired help—protects against fire 
—increases profits in scores of ways—makes the 
farm home a healthier, happier place to live. 


Goodbye to 
| Hand Pumping 
| See how the farm 
| kitchen is im- 
wee) ni ter takes 
I) the place of 


| and ity 


lanterns are used 
under 


radio battery. These conveniences 

are worth several times their cost.” 

Can you think of a finer money- 

mohivg 3 investment than a Delcoe 
that does these things? 


NOW —a new-type Delco-Light 


With this new-type plant you can 
use up to 7 or 8 electric lamps and 
draw the necessary current right 
from the battery. Thus the 
engine runs in- 
frequently. Less 
fuelis used. But 
throw ona 
heavier load. 
Instantly and 
automatically 
theenginestarts 
—generates current to 
carry the heavier load— 
plus a surplus supply to 
recharge 

only a small battery is 


when run- 


needed, and even this 
small battery lasts longer. DELCO-LIGHT CO. 
ae the new Combina- Dept. B-304, Dayton, Ohio 
tion Plant there are ten other Send the big, new DelcoLight Book, 
styles sizes, col ,Sean-ae ofieeed. 
line. There. are-full Siiiene 
—in |} R-E.D. Town. 
fact, a plant to exactly fillany Gainey 
requirement. All are low in = — eee se a oe 
More than 300,000 Satisfied Users 


There is a Delco-Light Dealer in every community. The nearest wholesale distributors are listed -below: 


' €06 Pierce St, 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


118 East First St., 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 





. of the 
worry about fires where lamps and 
and where water 
Pressure is not obtainable.” 








DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE FARM ELECTRICITY 
‘Also Manufacturers of @&® Electric Water Systems 





price and any model may be bought 
on General Motors easy terms. 


Free Books 


If easier work, more time for leisure 
and impor- 
tant duties, a 
modern farm 
and big, extra 
profitsinterest 
ou, getthe 
acts as ex- 
plained in 





mate 
| elco-Light 
| bright Delon: Book, “A Day 
Light trans- and za Night 


| forms 
| home. 


with Delco- 
Light.’’ No 
cost or obligation. Mail the coupon. 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. B-304, Dayton, Ohio 





























2059 Farnam St., 





























Buy Quality Chicks 





Chicks sold by reliable hatcheries are 
hatched in an incubator where temper- 
ature and moisture are kept uniform; 
consequently, they are stronger and sturdier 
and less subject to disease. This gives 
them a good start for those critical 
‘first three weeks. 


from Dependable Sources 


T is real economy to buy high quality baby 
chicks. Dependable hatcherymen not 
only are experts but also can afford to pay 
high prices for vigorous, pure-bred male 


birds to head their flocks. “As a result they. 


hatch chicks that will be champion egg pro- 
ducers and pedigreed males later on. You, 
as an individual, can’t afford such expense. 


Buying quality chicks is a further economy 
yecause you get them all the same age. 
There isn't a small brood “coming off” every 
week. You save by keeping them all in 


the same house, and giving the same care 
and the same feed from the start. And 
they will be ready to lay or go to market at 
the same time next fall. 


Practically all the hatcheries advertising 
in Wallaces’ Farmer get their eggs from 
flocks culled for egg production as well as 
health, by state poultry inspectors. Don’t 
take any chances because. your poultry 
profits next fall depend upon the purchases 
you make now. Buy high quality baby 
chicks from reliable hatcheries. 


You Can Depend on the Chicks You See Advertised in Wallaces’ Farmer 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
% poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








. Milk Feeding Improves 
Hatchability 


Recent experiments in the cost of 
producing chickens at the North Caro- 
jina station show that they were able 
to secure much better hatches from 
hens that were milk fed, than from 
hens which received protein from 





meat scraps. From the milk fed flock | 


they set 464 eggs and hatched 325 
chicks, while from the flock receiving 
meat scraps they set 470 eggs and 
hatched 253 chicks. 

The growth of the chicks after 
hatching differed very little, whether 
they received milk or meat scraps for 
protein, so that the cost of feeding on 
the milks feeds was somewhat higher 
than on the lots fed on meat scraps. 
Most stations report better gains on 
the milk fed lots. 

This experiment shows that poul- 
try producers can make good use of 
skim-milk in feeding their poultry. 
One of the most satisfactory methods 
is to combine meat scraps and skim- 








milk in feeding both chicks and ma- 
ture stock. In this way the birds se- 
cure the benefits of skim-milk and at 
least a portion of the economy of meat 
scraps in the protein supply. 








The Marketing of Poultry 


Poultry which is sold from Iowa 
farms reaches eastern consumers 
_ largely thru one of two different meth- 

ods. Either the birds are purchased 
“and put into local feeding stations con- 

ducted by produce buyers and then 
dressed and shipped east in refriger- 
ator cars, or the birds are concen- 
trated and shipped east as live birds 
in special cars built for that purpose. 

The first method is responsible for 

the marketing of the larger proportion 

of Iowa’s poultry, altho the second 


| Method is quite largely used. When 


_ Poultry is shipped as live birds an at- 
_ tendant goes with the car and the 
: _are fed and watered in transit. 

_ in this manner the birds will usually 
_ Make some gains in transit and will be 
fatter on arrival than when shipped. 
Birds that are dressed before ship- 


ping are put into feeding stations 
where they are fattened from five to 
ten or more days and then killed. 
Poultry packers have found that they 
can put considerable additional gains 
on birds after they come from farms 
as well as improving the value of the 
carcass by a short feeding period. 
During this time the birds are put into 
batteries, which are nothing more than 
specially constructed coops, where 
they receive a sloppy ration usually 
made up of grains and milk. Birds 
will usually make rapid gains upon 
this ration for a few days. 

During some periods of the year 
large quantities of dressed birds of 
different kinds are put into storage. 
The heavy packing season is during 
the fall and winter months. The broil- 
er season comes on during the late 
spring and summer months. The rapid 
changes which are taking place in the 
production of poultry makes the mar- 
keting more of a year_round business 
than was the case five or ten years 
ago. This reduces the number put into 
storage, as fresh killed birds are avail- 











able on the market at practically all 


Hens gentle and quiet enough to run toward rather than away from their care- 
taker when she comes among them, are the most valuable. 


times. This condition is also reflected 
in broilers, altho the production of 
these young birds is more seasonal 
than the marketing of more mature 
birds. 

The marketing of turkeys is largely 


seasonal. . These birds are in demand |. 


particularly for holiday trade. A large 
proportion of the live birds of all kinds 
that are shipped east eventually go to 
the Jewish trade for birds that are 
consumed by this class must be ‘killed 
under the supervision of their church. 

In addition to the regular outlets 
for poultry as outlined, some poultry 
will be shipped direct to commission 
houses in Chicago. In some cases 
these birds are shipped as live birds 
and in some cases dressed. Live birds 
can not be shipped satisfactorily to 
the eastern markets from Iowa with- 
out an attendant. Neither is it gen- 
erally advisable to ship dressed birds 
farther than Chicago unless it is pos- 
Bible to get them into special refrig- 
erator cars. Shipments of this kind 
are usually only profitable when a 
special product is. to be sold which 
can not be marketed thru the regular 
channels at a fair price as compared 
to the general value. 















ANIMAL 
FEEDING 
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Feed Nopco to your grown fowl 
and your chicks alike if you want ‘he ga! 

fine, healthy birds, increased £88 Sunshine alone will not give the re- 
production, lowered chick mortality suits of sunsnine and Nopco com- 
and many more profitable poultry pined. So be certain to feed Nopco 









F CANNED 
1 PROFITS! 










Y can of Nopco Cod Liver ically, once-on baby chicks and once 
Oil is just chock-full of potential on white rats—for purity and the all 
poultry profits—profits that yoxmay important Vitamin A and D content. 
Thus its success—and your profits— 
are assured before you ever open 


every day in the year, regardless of the 


Nopco is pure cod liver oil scientifi- weather, to get all the profits that 
cally tested three times—once chem- __ your flock can produce. 


_ Dealers! We can serve 

'  you-promptly through 

° a your jobber. Write us 

Cod Liver Oil today for particulars. 
—————————— 





Fill in coupon for our free illustrated book. 


Cc ~—o<“<V ew wo owen 7 

¢ National Oil Products Co., Inc. 635 6 

q Refners of Cod Liver Oil for 25 years 
32 Essex St., Harrison, N. 4 ae 

; Kindly sead me your free No obligation. # 
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I buy my poultry supplies from 








trade which 
facts about MASTER BRED CHICKS. 
Y FARMS, 


EGG BRED CHICKS 


Ce OF. OF iri AF seicCnht.s gr 

bred mated to o! f 2a 
Fesesi sear nant Be euNG PRR Coenen eR pieces: ees 
UTILITY CHICKS LOW AS 9c EACH 


ot eer eee Themostunusual kind. Contains the secrets 
and facts of the have built ono of America’s groates plants to success, SS 
MISSOURI POU. 























[1] ShowYou HowTo In- 
crease Your Egg veld 802; 


immediately at least 100 per cent in egg 
pie fat 





wader lice that get 

fumes from Clark’s Hen 

ii all visible lice but all nitsashatched—- © 

in the quills. Just fill out the coupon. By return comes my 


post 
free sample outfit. Five days later you'll be seu4- 
ing me your order, because once you see the 
results, you'll never be without Clark’s Hen 
Wafers. Costs only 3c a hen for lice extermination. 


Clark Poultry Research Laboratories, Inc. 
1405 Eagineevs Bank Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 

1 SartsFoltsy Reweach Laboratory Tn 

Pll ry your test-—cond me the ¢ Hen Wafers 


] Name 
I R.F.D. or Serest No. 
I Ciey 
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ON’T be misled by materials that \ 

look like CEL-O-GLASS. You can’t 

expect a cheap imitation to be as 
good as.the genuine any more than you « 
can expect a piece of glass to be as good \ 
as a real diamdnd. 





You may not see the difference between 
genuine CEL-O-GLASS and the cheap imi- 
tations, but it is there just the same and 
you will discover it sooner or later. 


Do you realize that you can get enough 
genuine CEL-O-GLASS for a poultry house 
at a cost of only about $1 more than the 
cheapest imitation? AndthatCEL-O-GLASS 
is the product used by the biggest poul- 
try raisers and recommended by experi- 
mental stations? 


Numerous tests have proved the value of CEL-O- 
GLASS and that it admits more of the Ultra- Violet 
trays. Years of research have been spent to perfect 
it. Imitations that spring up overnight can never be 
as good as genuine CEL-O-GLASS, for CEL-O-GLASS® 
is years ahead of its imitators. In addition—the 
one ingredient in CEL-O-GLASS that gives it its 
greatest advantage must be absolutely omitted 
from all imitation products. 


For durability, longer life, all the Ultra-Violet 
light that is really needed, economy, and all- 
round satisfaction, insist on genuine CEL-O-GLASS. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us for 
the name of one near you who can. Send for 
free°sample and valuable poultry book No. H. 





The nearest material to 


CEL-O-GLASS 
you can get is 


U-V GLASS 


Made by the makers of 
CEL-O-GLASS. U-V Glass is 
not CEL-O-GLASS, although 
like other imitations it is 
almost identical in appear- 
ance. It is cheaper than 
CEL-O-GLASS — costs only 
10% cents bee Be foot, 
FROM YOUR DEALER, 
It is superior to any other 
imitation of CEL-O-G 

but is not recommende 
as being as good as genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS. , 








ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 
21 Spruce Street 


New York, N.Y. 
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_/ TRANSLUCENT 


on Cold Seal Chrcks COD 


tas NEW LOW PRICES 
+ ys om. Preis ie 8B Et settee 
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 TANCRED LEGHORNS FOR WINTER EGGS Scisstptret™ssst ter 
tl | a tare med Tancreds best. Leghorns which lay larger eg¢e—25 oz. andup. Wonder- 
fal Winter layers, Broad literal quarantes: Hid) LEGHORN LAND, Dept. W, Hopkinton, lewa 


re Do buying from firms advertising im 
Safety First WALLACE’ FARMER. If you fee 4 
pure at nei SIC e Cane 
it to now us know w. want and we 
fre Jou names of reliable firma from whom yuu can make the purchase, 


























Keeping T. B. Out of Poultry 7 


(Continued from page 10) 


farms was visited we found that three 
years ago the flock was badly affected 
with tuberculosis. The owner found 
many places where birds crawled un- 
der sheds, wood piles, granaries and 
similar places to die. All birds were 
closely culled, and the sick ones buried 
or burned. While the chicks were 
hatched with hens, they were raised 
on ground that was not close to the 
chicken house. The fact that this 
flock showed only slight infection 
when tested in 1927, was clean when 
tested in 1928, demonstrates that care- 
ful sanitation, fresh ground for chicks, 
combined with rigid culling and use 
of the ax on sick chickens will be ef- 
fective in eliminating most, if not all, 
of the disease. 

The value of artificial brooding, 
which makes the use of fresh ground 
easier for the poultry keeper, is 
shown in the original tests made in 
1927. The poultry flocks that were 
equipped to raise chicks with brooders 
averaged only 3.1 per cent infection 
in the young birds and 14.7 per cent 
in the old birds, as compared to 6.5 
per cent infection in the old birds 
where the flocks had been raised en- 
tirely with hens. 

The rate of mortality in raising 
baby chicks was high in the spring of 
1927 on account of rainy weather but 
the estimates by the owners given in 
the spring of 1928 indicates that the 
flocks which were raised on fresh 
ground with adequate brooder equip- 
ment suffered smaller losses than the 
remainder of the flocks. These facts 
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Floor and framework plan of the Iowa type brooder house, 
i bill of lumber, can be obtained by writin, 
Iowa State College, Ames, and enclosing 15 cents. 


ing 


indicate that the fresh ground method 
of raising chickens is the best method, 


not only from the standpoint of erad- { 


icating tuberculosis, but also from the 
standpoint of reducing mortality in 
chicks. 

It is a well established fact that 
chickens are less subject to losses 
from coccodiosis when brooded in this 
manner as old birds are often carriers 
of this disease. Worms and other in- 
sect pests are also’ less bothersome 
where chicks are kept separate’ from 
old birds. In fact, it looks like mother- 
less chicks raised in an orphanage 
have a better chance than those that 
have the protecting care of their moth- 
er. Perhaps it is on account of the 
fact that often the mother is a carrier 


of tuberculosis, coccidiosis, worms or 


a@ multitude of other troubles. It may 
be because such chicks are far enough 
away from the main flock to miss con- 
tamination, while hen raised chicks 
too often are thrown in close contact 
with all of the old birds of the flock. 

It is interesting to look over the in- 
spection reports forthe different 
flocks. When such reports are studied 
in connection with the improvement 
or lack of improvement in eradication 
of avian tuberculosis they show 2 
marked correlation between freedom 
fram disease on one hand and careful 
sanitation, raising chicks on fresh 
grouud, isolation from old birds and 
the early sale of old birds on the other. 
Many flocks which were conducted 
satisfactorily in most respects but re- 
tained old birds and allowed them to 
mingle with the young birds during 
the fall and winter of 1927-28 showed 


a much shigher percentage of tubercu-.. 
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losis in the young birds than wag — 
found where the old birds had beep 
disposed of early in the fall and the — 
hen houses thoroly cleaned and reno. | 
vated before the young birds were 
put in laying houses. a 

The tests indicate that the following 
essentials give the best results in erad. | 
icating tuberculosis under average © 
conditions: 

1. Hatch and brood artificially. 

2. Use clean ground for brooding 
chicks. : 
3. Sell old birds early in the fal 

after they slack up in production. 

4. Clean and disinfect houses thor. — 
oly before putting young chickens ip 
laying houses. : 

5. Cultivate yards wherever possgi- 
ble, removing hiding places of dead | 
birds and practice rigid sanitation. 

Tuberculin testing is undoubtedly a 
help in eradicating tuberculosis when 
accompanied with the above essen _ 
tials. 
place too much emphasis on testing 
and not enough on sanitation and 
clean-up methods in order to secure 
the best results. 





West Coast Eggs to Argentina 
Reports from California tell of the 
sailing of the Blue Star line steamer, 
Gothic Star, on March 28 with about 


100,000 cases of Washington and Cali- 7 


fornia eggs for Buenos Aires. The 
trip will take about five weeks. It ig 
planned to make a similar shipment 
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*PLOOR- PLAST: 


Additional details, includ- 
to Poultry Department, 





some time in April for distribution in 
Argentina. 

North American eggs have been 
shipped to southern South America 
for several years but until now the 
shipments have been made from At- 
lantic and Gulf ports. This is the first 
time that direct service of fast ships 
properly equipped to handle eggs has 
been available to the west coast. The 
export season on North American eggs 
to southern Brazil, Uruguay and Ar 
gentina runs from February thru April. 
The eggs that have been shipped from 
New York and other east coast ports 
have been largely mid-west eggs. 


While the eggs produced on the west — 


coast were at the same time being 
shipped east for local use. 


- Trouble-Proof Chickens 





If one does not take good care of 
baby chicks when they arrive one is — 


apt to be disappointed even tho the 
chicks are guaranteed to live seven oF 
fourteen days. 


when they are not expecting it. : 

Chicks that are raised from selected 
breeding stock and well hatched have: 
every chance of living providing they 
are given good care and_attention.. 
Those essentials must be properly coD-, 
trolled by the purchaser. : 

Nothing will take the place of a well. 


constructed brooder that is properly. — 
operated. Chicks are not weather ~ 


proof any more than they are trouble 


proof. If they are exposed te extremes: — 
of heat and cold they will soon be oR — 












and a hospital is not 


b Beane 3 
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However, owners are prone to 


If people go on the” © 
assumption that chicks are trouble; .- 
Proof, they will often find trouble | 
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ever made in.the history 


of the baby chick industry’ — 


HESE are not culls, or scrubs, or odds and 
ends, but the regular hatch of “‘Better Baby 
Chicks” from the Lincoln-Way incubators we 
are offering at this price! Healthy, strong, lively little 
fellows, hatched from the celebrated Lincoln-Way 
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The most amazing offer 
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year after year. 


Carl J. Smith 





100 more at lc each. 


100 Extra Chicks for $1 


with an order for 400 chicks 


60 Extra Chicks for 60c 


with an order for 300 chicks 


30 Extra Chicks for 30c 


with an order for 200 chicks 


10 Extra Chicks for-10c 
with an order for 100 chicks 






| the bigger your profits will be. 








LINCOLN-WAY HATCHERY, DeWitt, lowa. 








Please book my order for ...............c000 


Flocks that have produced prize-winning layers 


I have culled and improved these flocks over a 

- period of many years, until now they are among the 
_ heaviest laying and most profitable in the country. 

I know that once you raise Lincoln-Way “‘Better Baby Chicks” 


4 for a season, and COLLECT THE DOLLARS OF EXTRA PROFIT that 
; only chicks of this quality can bring, you will never be satisfied with any others. 


So I am making you this proposition for a limited time only. Buy 400 
of my ‘‘Better Baby Chicks’’ at the regular price, and I will sell you 





: 

3 
| oe The more “Better Baby Chicks” you buy at our regular prices, the 
Fe. { * more you can buy at ic. And the more you put in your poultry yard, 


Ay 





(number) (breed) 
















WIN 
and in good condition, and any WY XC 
strong, healthy, pure-breds of. th RR 
dered. Any DeWitt bank or ban RAR 
you my liberal policy, and assure WY Dy 
idly | stand back of my guarantee 





400 

White Leghorns 44.00 
Heavy Mixed 44.00 
Anconas 56.00 
R. C. or S. C. Reds 56.00 
Buff Orpingtons 56.00 
Barred, White or Buff Rocks 60.00 
White Wyandottes 60.00 
R. C. Whites 65.00 
a poner 65.00 

ite ingtons 65.00 
Silver Laced Wyandott 65.00 
White Minorcas \Y 70.00 


y dia 


Send $1 and book your order for delivery when- 


ever youare ready—preferably after May lst. Wewill 
ship the chicks C. O. D.—you pay when you get them. 








(number) 









to book the order. 
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postman when they arrive. 
if you prefer.) 





Name ..... m 





cee ciacncsaheess extra at 1c each. .I enclose 


Please ship them 





SIWOANIE ooo da ca chasscssasbecsatentoooseaa and I will pay the balance to the 


(Or send full cash with order 








Address 





State 





-. City 











This offer is made for a limited time only; subject 
to withdrawal without notice any time after April 20th. 
Send today to be sure. of getting your order booked 
at these prices! Use the handy order coupon. 


‘CARL J. SMITH 


_ LINCOLN-WAY HATCHERY 


BOX W DEWITT - IOWA = 
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. ; ea a And only in Pilot 
looks and acts Brand can the 

{ mighty fedlish in poultryman get 

front of an auto maximum egg 

mobile—but put Pilot Brand Oyster profit, because in Pilot Brand there is 
Shell-Flake before her and she’llshow  nowaste. It is triple-screened, free from 
how wise she is! poisonous matter, dirt and odor. 

She knews that she must have Cal- Pilot Brand means the difference 
cium Carbonate to cover her eggs, to between an annual lay that barely pays 
help in proper food assimilation and to for itself—or loss—and a lay that 
give greater hatchability. Pilot Brand makes real money for the raiser. And 
eontains over 987% Calcium Catbonate for baby chicks, it means big, strong 


and is always just what she wants. 
Only in Calcium Carbonate can a 
hen get sufficient shell covering for 
. all the eggs she is capable of making. 


bones and a healthy, quick maturity. 

Keep it before your poultry all the 

year “round for year ’round profits. 
Dealers everywhere. 


| PILOT 
OYSTER SHELL 
FLAKE 





FOR POULTRY 
OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Shell Building, St. Louis, Mo. 














YOUR HATCH WILL BE RUINED 


IF YOU GUESS at the Moisture 





J Scheckels’ Quality Chicks 














Bod Moistes cronies he AMERICAN CERT-0-CULD 
All chicks from pure bred, culled, and inspected 
INCUBATOR MOISTURE GUIDE flock. All eggs set must weigh 22 os. = the 
Prevents Chieks Dying in the Shell dozen or more. Jamesway hatched. 100% alive 
from too much or too little moisture. delivery, prepaid. 100 500 






¢ Larger hatches of better chicks. 


S.C. Wh. and Buff Leghorns, Heavy Mixed $16.00 $47.50 
S.C. Barred Rocks and S.C. Reds. . 12.00 57.50 
Buft Orpington, W.Wyandettes & W..Rocks 13.00 62.50 
Assorted 8,00 37.50 | 
ic per chick more on orders less than 100. Two, 
three, four and five week old chicks at 5c per 
chick more each week. ks your order, 

e a few days before delivery. Reference, 
First National Bank, Bellevue, Iowa. 


SCHECKELS’ HATCHERY 
Box 2 Spring Brook, lowa 


attention; simply.place in tray. Endorsed by 

users everywhere. Peysfor itself Gres hatch. | 

ORDER TODAY —Sasisfaction Guaranteed 
Price $1.00 each, postpaid 











“wae New low prices on vigorous, hard 
chieks. Fast growers. Bea from ~~ 
ected, heavy layers in pure-bred, farm- 
range fi Ka. True to breed. Reds, Le: 














LEGHORNS 


PURE TANCRED STRAIN 

8. C. White Leghorn Baby Chicks: 100, $13.00; 200, 

$25.00; 300, $87.00; $00, ¢57.00. Prepaid. All chicks 

t from our own yards here, from 256 to 292 
ancestry. 20 years breeding purebreds. 

F. B. SCHMADEKE, Cilarksvilic, leowa 


Ashton's Dependable Chicks 


Let me show you how to make MORE MONEY from your 
poultry, My blood-tested chicks come from the choice mat- 
ings of flocks rigidly culled and personally supervised by 
Judge F. H. Shellabarger, nationally famous pou ry expert. 






























They are profit-making, heavy-laying purebreds, und to 

make more money for you from the start. My Dependable 

or gs woth = = by inane and pou en since 

912, Ways been . 

them direct wen the oa successful and profitable. Order 

Price per ‘hun i 

S$. C. White or Brown ‘Leghorns...... - wien e wet eae a $85 $ 9.75 ¢ S60 
S. C. Reds, Barred Rocks, Shep. Anconas.... 5 11.75 11.50 
R. C. Reds, White or Buff Rocks............ . 1260 1250 12.00 
Ash Strain Anconas, Buff Orpingtons.......................... 12.50 12.00 
White Wyandottes sae esteeeeeseceseesescsteeen Diese eves cw emay 13.60 13.50 13.25 
Ss. L. or ro Wyandottes, R. C. Whites...-......,. in sGxe 15.25 15.00 14.50 
Jersey Giants, Light Brahmas......... nae 25 20.00 
91 EINES" US" pease ch NCU Te 9.75 9.50 ru 
Light Assorted ........... bade ie tnd ead bless da Las ict ee vccetic 7.95 7.75 "7.60 


Prices guaranteed ten days only, 


$2 per 100 books your order at prices for shipment whenever you ar d 
5% discount for full cash with order. Afi chicks sen’ i 00% tiv et wood. 
strong, healthy chicks guaranteed. You Bs sg pb pp ag ad 


As a gpecial 


Aes spacia ervice to our customers, we also supply ener, two-, and three- 


S from our $6,000 brooder. information and prices on request. 


2. ; SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 
KALE 


“Dependable Chicks Since 1913” 
Box W, WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 


can buy none better. Send your order today. ° 





Pfefitable institution around: a es 
try farm. 

im addition to good brooding, chicks 
need proper feeding. Chicks do not 
consume much feed for the first few 
weeks of their lives, so that the best 
rations available do not cost much as 
compared to the possible loss thru 
death or impaired efficiency of chicks. 

Careful culling of chicks will elim- 
inate very few, if brooding and feeding 
eonditions are correct. However, the , 
culling will often eliminate chicks that 
might spread disease to other chicks 
and thereby cause high mortality. 

In addition to good brooding, careful 
feeding and rigid culling, it is essen- 
tial that the chicks be brooded on 
ground that is free from disease germs. 
When all of these conditions are right 
it is often possible to think that you 
received some troubleproof chicks. 
But if you didn’t, do not blame the 
chicks.—C. N. K. 





Fewer.But Better Chickens 


As one goes over the country look- 
ing at the need for increased poultry 
equipment on many farms, one can 
not help but believe that many poultry 
producers could make more money 
by adopting a standard of “Fewer but 
better chickens.” Either this is true 
or they can afford to increase the 
equipment to meet the needs of their 
flock. F 

It is a well known fact that crowded 
quarters increase the likelihood of dis- 
ease. Chickens that would be vigor- 
ous and productive if given the proper 
eare and feed are often crowded into 
quarters that make it impossible for 
them to give a good account of them- 
selves. 

Under conditions of this kind, farm- 
ers would make more money by hav- 
ing only the number of fowls that 
would be comfortable in the houses 
that are available. A smaller num- 
ber of chickens could be given better 
feed and care, with the probable re- 
sult of a larger number of eggs and a 
greatly reduced mortality. 

It is easily possible to increase flock 
production to an average of 100 eggs 
per hen per year. Under crowded con- 
ditions the total production is often 
not much over half of this amount. 
Good birds, well housed and fed, are 
very apt to give satisfactory returns. 
Birds crowded into close,quarters are 
very apt to be diseased, unproductive 
and unprofitable-—C. N. K. 





Feeding Young Ducks 


Several readers have asked if baby 
ducks could be fed on a dry mash ra- 
tion. While it is very probable that 
a satisfactory all-mash ration for dry 
feeding can be worked out, careful ex- 
perimental work with baby duck ra- 
tions has been limited and these tests 
reported are based on part or ali the 
feed being mostened before feeding. 

A widely recommended ration that 
has been extensively used by duck’ 
raisers is as follows: As a starting 
ration a mash made up of equal parts 
of rolled oats and dried bread is fed. 
It is found desirable to add a small 
quantity of sand, one part to twenty 
parts of the mash, and moisten with 
sweet or sour milk before feeding. As 
much as the ducks will clean up read. | 
ily is fed five or six times daily. After 
the ducks are six days old equal parts 
of bran, yellow corn meal, rolled oats 
and dry bread can be fed. Continue 
moistening with milk; or water if no 
milk ig available. When ten days old 
the dueks can be cut down to three or 
four feedings daily. Green feed, dan- 
delions, young clover or alfalfa or even 
lawn clippings should be provided 
after the ducks are a week old, 

When ten days or two weeks old the 
bread and rolled oats can be dropped 
from the ration. Middlings or shorts 
can be used after this. Meat scraps or 
meat and bone should be fed as 5 per 
cent of the mash after the first two 
weeks if the ducks are to make a rapid 
growth. Corn meal three parts, plus 
one part each of bran and middlings, 
is the best proportion at this age. | 





Green teed can be eat up fine and 


mized with the mash before moistep. — 


iag. Many prefer thig method as it 
keeps the mash ¢leaner until eaten, 
Oyster shell is substituted for the 
sand at four or five weeks of age. 
Many successful raisers keep ducks — 
confined tilt marketed. When it is im. 


possible to keep separate from chick. | 


ens except by confining it is generally 


desirable to do se since they “mess up” — 


ehick feeders and waterers so badly, 
If ducks can have a clover or blue 
grass field as a run, a flock will pick 
up a large share of their feed here 
after they are five or six weeks old, 
They should not be fed coarsely 
eracked corn or whole grain in cop. 
siderable amounts until at least two 
months old. 





A Big Market For Eggs 


Eggs that are used for hatching 
comprise one of the big markets for 
eggs each spring. Estimates which 
have been made by the Iowa depart- 
ment of agriculture indicate that from 
125,000,000 to 150,000,000 eggs are used 
for this purpose in Iowa each year. 

Records from representative farms 
indicate that about two-thirds of the 
hens held over on the average farm 
are from the previous year’s hatches, 
There are approximately 30,000,000 
head of poultry on lowa farms on Jan- 
unary 1 of each year. This would mean 
that approximately 20,000,000 pullets 
must be reared to full development 
each year. 

On the basis of these estimates 





The Baby Chick says: 

“If the weather is 
such that we can 
not be turned out- 


doors as it  fre- 
quently is during 
April, - won’t you 


give us a spadeful 
of green sod to pick 
and scratch to 
pieces? We enjoy 
getting our bills and 
toes in fresh, moist 
If we can’t get outside to do 





soil. 
it, a green sod is a good substitute.” 











probably 80,000,000 chicks are hatched 
in Iowa each year. Conservative esti- 
mates indicate that approximately 50 
per cent of the chicks hatched die be- 
fore they are raised to maturity. One- 
half of those raised would be cock- 
erels. The majority of those would be 
sold as broilers, fries or roasters. 

In order to hatch 80,000,000 chicks 
approximately 135,000,000 eggs would 
be required, according to the average, 
figures obtained from hatcheries which 
have a large amount of experience 
along these lines. 

The supplying of hatcheries with 
eggs from well bred flocks is a mar 
ket that is often desired by breeders. 
Such a market furnishes the breeder 
an outlet for his eggs during the 
hatching season. 


Causes of Poor Results in 
Brooding 
If results in brooding are not as sat 
isfactory as expected, it is important 
to try to discover the cause as $008 
as possible in order to reduce 1lo09se8 
and improve conditions. 
Poor results in brooding are ofte® 





caused by poor chicks. Chicks which | 
come from weak parents or which — 


have been everheated in the incubator 
will often do poorly when placed #® 
the brooder. Strong, healthy chicks 
from vigorous parents will often thrive 
under the same conditions. 

It is not safe to always lay the 
blame for poor results in brooding 08 
the chicks. 
in the brooder have not been kept ua 
form, especially during the first feW 
weeks. If the chicks become 
heated or if they become chilled, they 
are apt to show symptoms of diarrheé 


and may develop brooder pneumonia | 


Overcrowding of brooders is a com 


mon fault. Often people will put 5 


Perhaps the temperatures © 


over 




















HICK Hatcheries 

know that they get 

satisfied customers 
only when their chicks 
thrive and make money 
for the poultry raiser. 
That is why they are 
so strong for SARGENT 
STARTING AND 
GROWING MASH. 
They know that if their 
customers feed Sargent 
Starting and Growing 
Mash .they will have 
nothing to worry about. 


When most of the 
hatcheries in Iowa tell 
their customers to 
FEED SARGENT’S, 
there must be a very 
important reason. They 
know that SARGENT’S 
is BEST by TEST. 


That is why you can 
feed SARGENT’S with 
complete confidence 
that you will have 
healthier, more — vigor- 
ous birds as early broil- 
ers or heavy layers. 
Sargent fed birds have 
taken first prizes all 
over the state. Start 
feeding SARGENT 
STARTING AND 
GROWING MASH now. 
Get a few bags at your 
feed dealers. 
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e\ BABY CHICKS 


FOWLS 
EGGS 


68 breeds fine pure-bred chickens, ducks 
y Beese, turkeys, fowls, eggs, chicks at low 


p tated b 


27 years with America’s most pro- 


ery ea rK LIEMER; AUSTIN, MINN. 








chicks into a brooder that should be 
used for only 300 chicks. Under such 
conditions it is difficult to give the 
chicks a proper distribution of heat 
and sanitary conditions are apt to be 
bad.. Lack of ventilation is also a 
possible cause of trouble. 

Lack of sanitation and contaminated 
soil around the brooder houses are 
often sources of trouble. Bacillary 
white diarrhea often spreads from a 
few chicks to most of those in the 
brooder house, simply thru lack of 
close culling and not keeping the 
equipment clean. Coccodiosis often 
spreads thru contaminated soil. 


Breaking Up Broody Hens 


Many people practice rough treat- 
ment as a method of breaking up 
broody hens. Other people have found 
that kindness, plus a liberal ration of 
feeds needed to build up the bodies 
of the hens, is more successful. 

Hens become broody partly on ac- 
count of nature and partly on account 
of an inability to keep on laying. 
When hens. lose weight they often 
start a molt or become broody. In 
any case, rough treatment does little 
good. 

If hens of this kind are put into a 
slatted coop where there is no warm 
nest for them to settle upon, they will 
find little enjoyment from trying to 
set and will be more apt to eat liber- 
ally of a good ration. If the ration 
supplied furnishes a liberal supply of 
protein, it will often stimulate them 
to lay. 

A coop of this kind should be pro- 
tected from the rain and weather but 
should be up off of the ground and 
have a slatted bottom. Place all 
broody hens in coops of this kind if 
they are not wanted for setting..Leave 
them in for a day, then turn them 
loose and those which go back on the 
nests instead of the roost should be 
again put into the coop. The coop 
should be supplied with two troughs, 
one for water or milk and the other 
for a liberal supply of good protein 
feed. 


Baby Chicks Change Industry 


The - baby chick business has 
changed the poultry industry more rap- 
idly than any other factor has ever 
changed it during its many years of 
progress in the United States. Today 
volume may be attained in the poultry 
businéss without the poultryman both- 
ering with chicks until he is ready to 
put them into brooders. Probably the 
six and eight week old pullets busi- 
ness will further modify the poultry 
business in the future. Some of these 
changes may be enumerated as fol- 
lows: 

Chicks of one'age may be hatched 
and brooded under present -conditions. 
This is an advantage both from the 
standpoint of saving labor and secur- 
ing a uniform flock. 

Commercial flocks may be main- 
tained without having males in the 
flock. This is a benefit from the 
standpoint of producing infertile eggs 
and saving the expense of males. 

The baby chick business has empha- 
sized the production ability of fowls 
as well as their standard qualities, 
with the result that material improve- 
ment. has been made in the average 
production of flocks that are well 
managed. 

Artificial brooding has made it pos- 
sible to eliminate many diseases by 
raising chicks on fresh ground away 
from old birds. . 

The distribution of improved stock 
has been made more rapid and more 
economical thru the production and 
shipment of baby chicks. 

In addition to the increased effi- 
ciency which the baby chick business 
has brought to the industry, there are 
also some problems. The ease with 
which chicks are purchased has caused 
some people to overcrowd their equip- 
ment. Lack of knowledge of proper 
methods of brooding has often result- 
ed in improperly heated or ventilated 
brooder houses with resulting trouble. 
These faults of management, together 








with poor feeding, have often caused 
people to criticise baby chicks when 
the fault was with the methods rather 
than with the chicks. 

Competition in the baby chick busi- 
ness is now insuring baby chick buy- 
ers high quality chickS. More atten- 
tion is being paid to proper equipment 
and brooding. The baby chick busi- 
ness is becoming established on a solid 
basis. 
eries that cater to custom hatching 
as well as supply baby chicks from im- 
proved floeks. Larger. hatcheries are 
scattered all over the country that 
make a special effort to supply excel- 
lent chicks at low prices. More and 
more people are becoming convinced 
that hateheries can hatch chicks 
cheaper and better than it can be done 
on most farms. This is the best in- 
dication that this phase of the in- 
dustry is here to stay. 


Don’t Crowd the Brooders 


Brooder houses and brooder stoves 
are often rated at a higher capacity 
than practical results show advisable, 
with the result that many poultrymen 
suffer losses from overcrowding that 
could be easily avoided. The rating 
that is put on both houses and brood- 
ers is the number that can be accom- 
modated when the chicks are first 
taken from the incubator. Chicks in- 
crease rapidly in size so that such 
quarters rapidly become too small. 

Three chicks to one square foot of 








The Baby Chick says: 

“T and my mates 
enjoy a change from 
the hay or straw or 
peat litter. Just 
give us a shallow 
box of soft, mellow, 
slightly moist earth 
in a_ well-lighted 
corner of the brood- 
er room. An old 
hen in the flower 
bed can’t enjoy 

herself more than we do in our 
box of dirt. Not only does it make 
us happy—it is good for us to get 
our feet off the floor.” . 











floor space is a safer margin to figure 
on than where less space is provided. 
Even this much room is not sufficient, 
unless the cockerels are sold off as 
broilers. This would make a 10x12- 
foot house accommodate 360 chicks. 
This is a nice number to brood at one 
time. Where more than this are 
crowded together there is more apt to 
be trouble. 

This number of chicks should have 
one of the larger sized brooders. Many 
people prefer the type that is rated at 
1,000 chicks for this size brooder 
house. This is especially true early in 
the spring. Where chicks are not 
hatched until later, there is less need 
for the large brooder. 

Chicks grow best when they are 
given plenty of room. When grouped 
in this manner in brooder houses, they 
can be kept in the house during the 
summer months.- As the summer ad- 
vances the houses can be taken out 
to the edge of the corn fields and the 
pullets allowed the advantages of 
fresh ground and good range thruout 
the season. 





Other Factors Than Egg Pro- 
duction Inherited 


What other characteristics that 
might be taken as outward signs of 
vigor besides high egg production, are 
inherited in hens? The Massachusetts 
experiment station has made an ex- 
tensive study of this matter with a lot 
of pedigreed Rhode Island Red chick- 
ens. The death rate during the first 
laying year, when all the pullets appar- 
ently have equal vigor and niaturity 
when put in the laying house is one 
of the best marks of vigor. Under 
identical conditions as to feed and sur- 
roundings they have found that some 
families have a death rate of 5 per 
cent while other families kept in the 
| Same house had a death rate of over 





Most communities have hatch- 


Sor poul; 
Icce peas 
pens,and 


aud about the home 


Dr. HEss Dip and Disinfectant 
destroys disease germs, keeps 
down foul odors and establishes 
health conditions. It is five 
times as strong as carbolic acid. 
Standardized — always uniform 
in strength. 


Use in sinks, drains, closets 
—wherever there is filth or de- 
caying, foul-smelling matter. 


Sprinkle in poultry-houses, 
nests, roosts, pig pens, dairy 
barns and houses. It is death to 
lice. Keeps prerhises healthful 
and clean smelling. Guaranteed. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


DR.HESS DIP & 
DISINFECTANT 








TRACE MARK 


AMES CHICKS—DIRECT 
AT LOW PRICES 


Dear Folks: 


New low prices direct from 
Ames on cod liver oil chicks, from 
flocks doubly tested for LIVA- 
BILITY of chicks, quick maturity 
and big production. You will be 
amazed by the story of how we 
test and re-test each flock for 
your protection. Write for our 
chick booklet and special direct 
prices before you buy. 


(Signed) Ted Rood 


AMES HATCHERY 
225 Kellogg Ames, Iowa 


This is an Accredited Hatchery 








| TESTED 
Vor WATE all 
P “eal Mit] 


wifi 


Backed by our famous guaranteed to live 10 days 
atspecial low prices for May delivery, nature’s 
month for baby chicks. Maplecrest Chicks 
hatched in May develop inte winter layers, say 
customers. 

“My pullets started laying im October and E 
got eggs all winter.”—Mrs. Fred Kithcart, Chel- 
sea, lowa. 

“Made $1813.25 last year with 375 Maplecrest 
Dullets.”—Mrs. Roy Rensberger, Parnell, Iowa. 

‘Our Maplecrest pullets laid at Ses 
five months old.”—Paul Snyder, 

Kalona, Iowa. 
The Maplecrest Strain is productive 
May sale prices. Ac. Gingerich Prop. 


Maptocrest Farm Matchery: 

















give you names of reliable firms. 
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SAFETY FIRST! O° your duvine 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If <you do 


not find in Wallaces’ al 
cles you want to buy, Just fet oP 
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40 per cent. They have clearly proved 
that one of the real advantages of 
using only yearling or two-year-old 
hens for breeders was in the elimina- 
tion of these short-lived birds. If the 
flock is pedigreed, the elimination can 
be made perfect for the remaining 
members of those families that show 
a high death rate the first year. 
Many have associated size at ma- 
turity with a long and productive life. 
There is apparently no connection. 
The Massachusetts test does show a 
very striking thing in regard to body 
weight. Some puflets gain in weight 
during the first laying year even tho 
pushed for the highest possible pro- 
duction; others lose. In 1926, in the 
flock under test 165 pullets gained in 
weight and 82 lost. 


ing their first egg and 5.85 pounds a 
year later, a gain of 11 per cent dur- 
ing the year. They laid an average of 
205 eggs. The losers weighed 5.44 
pounds at the start and 4.91 pounds at 
the finish, a loss of 10 per cent in body 
weight. They averaged 201 eggs. Only 
four birds weighed the same at start 
and finish. The group gaining in 
weight started laying eight days ear- 
lier on an average and the mortality 
during the first year was much lower. 
Full sisters almost invariably were 
either in the “gaining in weight” or 
losing groups, indicating that it is an 
inherited characteristic. If it is as 
good a sign of vigor as appears it will 
justify consideration in selecting hens 
for the breeding pen in production 
bred poultry.—J. W. 





Feeding Young Chickens 


The essential features in feeding lit- 
tle chicks are to obtain maximum 
growth and to cause as little mortality 
as possible. In order to secure these 
results it is necessary to feed fre- 
quently and only a small amount of 
feed at a time, especially during the 
first two weeks. After that time the 
chicks may be put on self-feeders and 
allowed free access to the mash hop- 
per if fed by the all-mash system, or 
they may be fed scratch grains two or 
three times daily and have free access 
to mash hoppers if fed in the usual 
manner. 

Perhaps more chicks are killed by 
overfeeding than underfeeding during 
the first few days after hatching. 
‘Chicks should not be fed until they 
have been hatched for sixty hours. At 
hatching time they absorb considera- 
ble of the yolk of the egg and this fur- 
mishes them feed for the first three 
days. During this time the yolk is di- 
gested and absorbed by their body and 
their digestive tract undergoes consid- 
erable change. If chicks are fed too 
early this yolk will be undigested and 
will cause trouble later. In addition, 
the digestive tract of the chick is not 
prepared to handle other feed. 

After this period of rest is over, the 
chick is ready for other nourishment. 
‘The digestive tract will still be small 
go that the chicks will need to be fed 
small amounts at frequent intervals. 
For ‘the first two weeks it is better to 
feed five times daily. After that time, 
three feeds are sufficient, or the 
chicks can gradually be put on self- 
feeders. Regularity of feeding iis es- 


, sential. 


There are a variety of successful 
chick rations used. Many good start- 
ing mashes are to be found on the 
market. Unless one is using a large 
quantity of feed, it is usually better to 
buy a prepared starting mash than to 
try and mix a mash at home. Chicks 
require very little feed during these 
first few weeks, but the quality and 
kind of feeds are very important. 

The essentials that must be ob- 
served in a starting ration of this kind 
are a plentiful supply of high quality 


protein and minerals and a. liberal | 


quantity of vitamin D. Vitamin D, 
which helps ‘to assimilate minerals, is 
supplied by direct sunshine so that is 
of edpecial importance early in the 
season.or during cloudy, rainy weather 
when direct sunshine is not available. 


Those gaining av- | 
eraged 5.26 pounds at the date of lay- | 
| supply the needs. 








Cod liver oil supplies this vitamin 
when necessary to add it to the ration. 

High quality protein is supplied bet- 
ter in some of the milk products than 
in any other form. Good quality pack- 
ing house products may be used for a 
portion of the protein, but a liberal al- 
lowance of sour skim-milk should be 
given to drink or some of the other 
milk products should be added to the 
ration, ‘Minerals are supplied thru 
bone meal and limestone or oyster 
shell grits. : 

Besides the grains, chicks need a 
plentiful supply of green feed. This 
cai usually be best supplied by putting 
the brooder houses or brood coops on 
good grass. Early in the season, 
sprouted ‘oats, or a square of sod that 
has been peeled off and put’in a warm, 
damp place for a few days, will help to 





When the Middle West Was 
Young 
(Continued from page 11) 


land title scrap has been related by 
the pioneer historian Turrill. Early 
in 1849, one Asa Fleming established 
a claim below Fort Des Moines, and 
B. Perkins, a neighbor, attempted to 
pre-empt it: In this case both men 
were members of the Claim Club. The 
affair was heralded thruout the com- 
munity and excitement ‘became in- 
tense. 

One day Perkins arrived to take 
possession of the claim. Finding Flem- 





The Baby Chick says: 

“Won’t you make 
it easy for us to 
find our way back 
into the  brooder 
house when you 
first turn us out- 
doors? To have 
the yard on a level 
with the floor is 
fine for this but not 
practical when the 
house is built to be 
moved to fresh grownd occasion- 
ally. A narrow, steep runway un- 
JT der which we can pass and thus 
miss the opening is almost as poor 
as no means of getting into the 
brooder door. A mound of soil or 
gravel is best. If of lumber the 
runway should extend to right and 
left as well as to the front from 
epening.” 














ing and his neighbors armed he filed. 
Fleming sped him on with a few shots. 
Perkins hastened to Fort Des Moines 
for protection. A few days later, re- 
covering from his fright, he swore out 
a warrant against Fleming, charging 
him with assault with intent to kill. 
Fleming was arrested and brought be- 
fore “Squire” Luce for examination. 
A party of. sympathizers surrounded 
the justice’s office, a log house near 
“the point,” rescued the prisoner and 
escorted -him to his home. He ‘was 
again brought before the court. His 
neighbors organized a rescue party. 
They marched to the river, but the 
ferryman of the ‘Coon refused to ferry 
them across. Coroner Phillips, of 
Fort Des Moines, proclaimed martial 
law. Ferryman Scott then offered to 
carry the party across if they would 
first stack their arms. They stacked 
arms and soon appeared in court. 
Fleming gave bonds for his appearance 
at the next term of the district court. 
The grand jury refused to indict him 
and he returned home. Perkins, tired 
of a losing fight, and generally con- 
demned by his neighbors, gave Flem- 
ing a bond for his deed, on payment of 
$1.25 .an acre, and so the war ended. 

The Claim Clubs were so vigorous in 
their activities it is not surprising that 
they were misunderstood and feared 
by many who did not have first hand 
information. ‘The statesman John C. 
Calhoun onee remarked in the United 
States senate that, if he had been 
rightly informed, “the lowa eountry 
had already been seized by a lawless 
body of armed men, who had parceled 









Successful Chick Raiser 

























nteed to live. They are 









causes the first to fifth day 





price. It is unders 
of this guarantee you follow 
and brooding methods. 













"a only. 
hery 
White and Buff Leghorns 
Barred and White Rocks 
8. C. Reds 
R.-C. Reds 
White Wyandottes 


Silver Wyandottes 
Buff and White Orpingtons 
a8 


i 4 
Black Giants 
Asso’ Light, 
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LOWER PRICES— 
All chicks are standard ceemne) 


everywhere recommend them. = 
Gosranteod te-Live Chicks that die from ndtural 


that die from sixth to tenth day at one-half 
a tood that, in availing yourself 
eeding 


SEND YOUR ORDER —— 


TO-LIVE CHICKS 
, cod-liver ofl chicks and 
profit makers—poultry 


are replaced 


adequate f 


eaeeee 


50, 003 100, $25.00 
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10 to 12 weeks. 
winter egg préduction 





BELL HATCHERY 


Personal service insures sat- 
isfaction. Prompt deliveries. 


BELLS.” CHICKS 
\ Now sold at these Low Prices/ 


Streng hardy chicks that 
live and grow rapidly. Bred 
from lowa's leading strains 
of Heavy Laying Pure Bred 
Stock. Pullets that lay at 4 
to 6 months. Fat fryers at 
Great for 





100% live delivery, postpaid Per 106 





S. C. White or Brown Leghorns .____. $10.09 
8. C. R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks ._.... 11.06 
Buff Orpingtons, White Rocks —...._._.. 42.99 
Assorted siete 8.00 





ORDER DIRECT FROM THES AD 
Or write for Free Poultry Book 
BOX K DONNELLSON, IOWA 











BLUE RIBBON 
WINNERS 


Catalog shows cup and blue ribbons won by 
“REVERE birds. We specialize in ten varities. 
Matings headed by high-priced males of Fore- 
most American Strains. We start with the Best 
Birds and keep the bleed pure by Blood Test- 
ing for B. W. Diarrhea. Each breeder inspected 


- 





fcotJested 


Revere Chicks Made $2,400 in 7 Months 
500 


“IT raised 6,000 chick: it of the 6, E 
$2400 in 7 months on my Revere yee "Youthare the'bet 
chicks | ever ed---Sure some easure 
" Mrs. L. N. Willingham, Paducah, Texas. 


chicks. 
100 per cent Live Delivery Guaranteed, Postpaid 
00 1006 


1 500 
Brown and White Leghorns ........ $ 8.00 $40.00 $ 80.00 
Brd & W. Rocks,S.C.&R.C.Reds 10.50 52.00 100.00 
S. L. and W. Wyandottes, W. and 

"Buff Orpingt 11.00 55.00 109 














for Egg-laying and Standard quality by li d 
State Inspector. 
|Big Free Catalog 








Light Brah 14.50 70:00 140.00 
Light Assorted 7.50 37.50 
Heavy Assorted. 900 45.00 
Add 1c per chick for lots less than 100 
REVERE HATCHERY, Box 60, REVERE, MO, 
and Route 1, Farmington, lowa 














3 Weeks Old 


AMSEYER CHICKS 


“Well Begun Is More Tha 


n Half Done”—and 


Ramseyer Iowa Accredited, three-weeks-old Mam. 


chicks are all properly brooded and started on 


their way to fast maturity. 





J.H.RAMSEYER 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED ON DAY OLD CHICKS 


Write for new reduced prices on day old chicks, Ever d- 
ited. Same stock that we have been selling pleased customers at much bigher 
prices. 100% live delivery guaranteed. Offer holds good for limited time 
only, so don’t delay. Write today stating requirements, 


RAMSEYER HATCHERIE LOOS 
; Branch —— Pa Reson 6 as 








out the whole region and had entered 
written stipulations to stand by and 
proteet each other.” 

Iowa courts, however, recognized 
the justice and legality of the deci- 
sions of the claim associations. In 
fact, some of the leading citizens, in- 
cluding Governor Lucas, Congressional 
Delegate Hastings and Judge McCor- 
mick were members and active sup- 
porters. 

Historians have spoken of the land 
clibs as the beginning of western lo- 
cal political institutions. They were 
the first governments of. the pioneers. 
The immediate, practical and local re- 
sults from them were summarized by 
Professor B. F. Shambaugh in a re- 
port to the American Historical Asso- 
ciation in 1900 under four points: 

1. To make it possible and practica- 
ble for the settlers to go upon public 
domain (surveyed or unsurveyed) and 
establish homes without the immedi- 
ate expense of paying for the land. 

2. To secure the bona fide settler in 
the right te make improvements on 
the public lands and to dispose of the 





® 


~e 
- 


same for a reasonable consideration, 
or to purchase his improved land from 
the government at the minimum price 
of $1.25 per acre. 

3. To afford the bona fide settler 
adequate protection in the peaceable 
possession and enjoyment of his home- 
stead without fear of being molested 
or ousted, either by the government 


the newcomer c- the land speculator, — 


until the land- was offered for sale 
or opened for entry or until he was 
able to enter or purchase the same. 


4. To foster natural justice, equak — 


ity and democracy on the frontier by 
establishing order under a government 


founded upon the wishes of the com | 


munity and in harmony with the D& 
culiar conditions, social and economit, 
of the community, by giving securily 
alike to all bona fide settlers, by lim- 


iting the amount of land any one se _— 
tler could rightfully hold, by requit — 


nig all disputes to be settled in regt- 
lar constituted courts, and by com 
dueting all public affairs in and thm 
mass meetings with the full knowledge 
and consent of all of the people. 
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SERVICE 


The Service Bureau is cond 


All inquiries to th 
“Members bers must shways 


Sanlasiboneneaeen 


the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates are teoned only only wich subscriptions—new or renewal—for five 

fs department are answered promptly by letter. 
always sign full name and certificate number. 


BUREAU 






years or 








Took Time and Got Plenty 


manuel Receiveer, Wapello county 
= Be took some timepieces from a 
. a while ago, and besides the 
of-the watches, Emanuel got 
what the watches register. For in tak- 
ing the two watches, the thief ran up 
the law, and time of a differ- 
kind was given him. Fifteen years 
t 












jt started the middle of March. I. 





Ez Robertson, who lives near Highland 





Center, needed some extra work done 






























drawers had been ransacked. 


one day. A young fellow who claimed 
fohave come from France recently, was 
working about the neighborhood, so 
rtson employed him for a short 

Then Robertson one day went 
{nto the house and found the bureau 
Two 
watches were missing, and some mon- 
ey, Robertson and his son, V. R. Rob- 
_ ertson, remembered they had that day 
gen the Frenchman walking east on 


fhe railroad track toward Hedrick. 


i They telephoned the town marshal, 


Miles Abrham, and asked him to get 
eee. They also telephoned Sher- 
_ #f M. L. Kussart, at Ottumwa. 

Justice worked fast, and the Hed- 


| rick marshal soon had the thief. The 


' enfessed taking them. 


watches were recovered and the thief 
He also con- 
_ fessed to forging some checks on va- 
“gious folks in the county. The judge 


| heard the confession, and after it was 
 tmpleted, remarked, “Fifteen years at 


- Anamosa.” 
the county is minus another thief. 


Emanuel has gone, ‘and 


Robertson is a Wallaces’ Farmer 


' Service Bureau member. He has a pro- 


sign posted. So he and his son 


| have fifty dollars to divide for their 
efforts. 


Wapello county has a number of 
farm vigilance associations. - Sheriff 
- Kussart has been active in protecting 
farm property. Once he published a 


' fotice and invited thieves to try out 
_ his system and see how much buck- 
shot they would meet if they tried to 


Steal from farmers. Two hundred 
farmers with sawed-off shotguns back 


up the bluff, and thieves think twice 


before they monkey with farm prop- 


ety im that county. Just another blow 
_ at farm thievery. 





Cops Get Two Thieves and 
a Hog 


A Fite ir December A. W. Uhl, a farm- 
_ @ who lives a few miles south of Bron- 
- $01 in Woodbury county, Iowa, butch- 


| feetly safe. 


ered 2 nice 200-pound hog and hung it 
up in the front yard for the night. 
The Uhl farmstead is back from -the 
Toad quite a ways and consequently 
Mr. Uh! figured the hog would be per- 
Imagine his surprise the 
text morning when he looked out and 
Saw that it had disappeared. Uhl felt 


Mite sure that some one who knew 


_ his location and activities must have 


é 


taken the carcass, and so he happened 


_ t© remember that a fellow by the 

‘Tame of Dick Van Heest had been by 
| the farm recently, had worked only 
' One day and Ieft. 


Uhl started out to investigate and 
find out what had become of him. 
¢ farmer knew that Van Heest had 


" @ partner, C. Wilder, also working in 










_ the neighborhood, amid that Van Heest 
was supposed to have been 
te for a farmer nearby. Strange 
t0relate, both of these men had disap- 
Deared from the community. Then 






















_ Mr. Uhl decided to report the matter 
_— sheriff at Sioux City. ‘When he 


to the sherfff’s office he found 
the two men he suspected were 
ody. So was the hog. It seems 
the night before, two Sfoux City 
n, Phil Nyberg and Ted Jo- 
m, had been stationed up to- 
the edge of town looking for 








possible bootleggers. They saw a ear 
drive in with something in the back 
of the machine, and almost immediate- 
ly this car, instead of staying on the 
main road, turned down a side road. 

The policemen called to the car to 
stop but instead the occupants speeded 
up and the coppers gave chase and 
quite a merry pursuit followed, ram- 
bling around the residential section of 
Sioux City. The policemen finally 
caught the men but not until after the 
thieves had dumped the hog out. How- 
ever, the two policemen were able to 
find the hog and brought their catch 
in to the sheriff’s office. As the hog 
weighed over 200 pounds and the man- 
ager of Swift & Company said that 
dressed pork was worth 11 cents a 
pound and the total value of the hog 
was $22, the two thieves were bound 
over on a charge of grand larceny. It 
didn’t take the court Iong to decide 
‘the case and the thieves received a 
thirty-day sentence each in the county 
jail, which they served. 

As Mr. Uhl is a Service Bureau 
member and had his sign properly 
posted, the Wallaces’ Farmer reward 
was paid to the two policemen and as 
a result they are $25 apiece richer for 
their activities. 


They Needed Money—and 
Got It 





A Missouri farmer writes us about 
a man who came to his place not so 
long ago to sell some goods. Before 
the man left he told the farmer he 
had a C. O. D. package at the post of- 
fice and needed a few dollars to release 
it. The agent’s clothes had been stolen, 
he said, and he was in a fix. The 
farmer felt sorry, and lent the man 
ten bucks. A few days later, the same 
fellow needed more money. He had 
found out the man who had befriended 
him had a son. The farmer’s son was 
induced to help, and gave thirty dol- 
lars to release another C. O. D. pack- 
age. A note was given for the cash. 

But the agent wasn’t worried about 
the note. A day or so later he disap- 
peared. That is all the farmer has 
heard. The agent who pulled this gave 
the name of Jesse Foreman, of Ne- 
braska. 

Oh, this is am old fake, folks! In 
some cases, the farmer has been given 
the C. O. D. package for seeurity, only 
to find it full of bricks when he un- 
wrapped it. The best plan is to beware 
of strangers who ask you to eash 
checks, lend money or sign notes. It’s 
all right to be charitable, but beware 
of sharpers. 


Lewis Gets Stuck—Also His 
Friends ? 


Last week, news dispatches from 
California stated that E.G. Lewis, pro- 
moter of the famous Atascadero Town- 
site, had been sentenced to five years 
in prison and fined $14,000. He had 
been found guilty of using the United 
States mails to defraud. 

Many folks will remember that the 
Service Bureau a few years ago warned 
its members to beware of Lewis. This 
man had been run out of St. Louis for 
a promotion deal which had taken 
away from many folks thousands of 
dollars. He went to California, and 
‘soon the mails were cluttered with lit- 
erature promising untold wealth if 
folks -would spend with him. Lewis 
got the money. He had a faculty of 
hooking suckers. He has a beautiful 
Place out west. He has a few oil wells, 
but investors who thought they were 
going to share in them are still hofd- 
ing the sack. 

The next time you are invited to 
share in a stupendous proposition that 
promises great wealth, remember there 
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is always a catch in it. Lewis will not 
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judge for yourself. 





HAWKEYE 


MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
THIRD FLOOR CARVER BLDG., FORT DODGE, OWA 


Protect Your 
a Crop Value 
: This Year at Cost 


Every farmer has the opportunity of protecting the in- 7 
come from his crop this year with a esoperative, mutual 
organization that is known for honesty and fair dealing. 


A Hail Insuranee Policy with the Hawkeye Mutual Hail 
Insuranee Association means a fair settlement at the time 
of loss to the fullest extent of protection. 
afford to take the chance of losing a part or all of his crops 
when a policy with the Hawkeye Mutual means: 


A policy with an assessment limit of 
2%%. The lowest assessment limit in 
the State of Iowa. 


A policy with a farmer’s organization 
that gives hail insurance at cest. 


A policy with the only Hail Insurance 
Association in Iowa that has NOT or 
CANNOT assess over 234%. 


A policy with a company that gives 
° prompt and satisfactory settlements. 
Every farmer would insure his crops against Iowa’s in- 


creasing hailstorm hazard if he knew what it meant to have 
the protection offered by the Hawkeye Mutual. 


Compare 2 policy in the Hawkeye Mutual Hail Insurance 
Association with the ordinary hail insurance policy and 


Ne one can 














“worry. Five years from now he will 


have hatched up another good one; but 
iet’s be smarter and pass him up—also 
the rest of his stripe. Investigate first 
and be happy and richer. 





Random Thoughts 


To Wallaccs’ Farmer: 

I have been examining last spring’s 
seedings of red clover. I find them en- 
tirely killed. Winter wheat is in bad 
eonditions; some fields killed; others 
killed in spots, and the balance badly 
injured. Hay will be scaree and high 
in price next year. Everything pos- 
sible should be done to induce farmers 


to plant emergency hay crops, soybeans 
or green manure crops, anything to 
keep these surplus acres from going in- 
to corn. When clover seedings are 
killed out, there is always a tendency 


to over-plant corn. These clover fields 


are perhaps better suited to corn than 
to any other erop, but in order to main- 
tain 2 balance between crop acreages 
on the farm and in the nation, other 
acres intended for corn should be put 
into crops which do not come into com- 
petition with corn and oats. There 
will probably be fewer pigs raised this 
year. If there is any material inerease 
in the acreage of corn planted, and we 
have @ normal growing season, we 
can look for lower corn prices this fall 
and next year. 

I had been reading in the daily pa- 
pers that wall-board, sifk soeks and al- 
most everything else were being made 
from corr stalks, and that the farmer 
was to get five to seven dollars’ per 
acre for his corn stalks. A few days 
ago, I happened to be im a neighbor- 
hood where stalks were being sold, to 
be shipped to the factory. Inquiry dis- 
closed that $1.50 per ton was the ae 
tual price paid. The farmer may hire 








to the buyer to collect and haul stalks 
to a baler and to haul the bales to the 
car. He gets some money for his la 
bor, and that may be better than hav- 
ing a gang of strangers turned loose 
on his farm. . A chémicak analysis 
would probably show a ton of stalks 
worth only twenty-five to fifty cents 
for actual plant food; but there are 
other things to be taken into account 
which can not be measured in dollars 
and cents—the value of the stalks as 
humus, their aid in keeping the soil 
from baking, admittimg air and re 
taining moisture. Im a dry season the 
oat crop may be increased as much as 
two to ten bushels per acre, due to 
the lower soil temperature and reten- 
tion of moisture caused by the stalks 
and trash on the surface. The timothy 
and clover seedirg is greatly benefited 
by this mulch. 

I remember one outstanding expert 
ence years ago: We started seeding 
spring wheat in @ field which had a 
heavy growth of stalks and foxtail. It 
was impossible to do a decent job, and 
I told my father that-nc crop could be 
expected from such miserable work as 
I was able to do in that swamp of 
trash. He said: “Don’t worry; the 
erop will come out all rigrt. But I was 
anxious to do the work right, so when 
the trash dried, im a day or two, I set 
fire and burned the remainder of the 
field. I got this part of the field 
worked nicely, and felt. quite proud of 
it. When we came to harvest the wheat 
the part that was smeared over in the 
stalks and weeds made about fifteen 
bushels per acre. The part where the 
work was well done was hardly worth 
cutting. My fire destroyed the mulch’ 
that held moisture and protected the 
erop plants. It also destroyed a let of 
humus-making. material that should! 
have been left to- turn under with the 
wheat stubble. 

HARLOW ROCKHILL, 

Grundy County, Iowa. 
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The whole world knows Aspirin as an 
effective antidote for pain. But it’s just 
as important to know that there is only 
one genuine Bayer Aspirin. The name 
Bayer is on every tablet, and on the 
box. If it says Bayer, it’s genuine; and 
if it doesn’t, it is not! Headaches are 
dispelled by Bayer Aspirin. So are colds, 
and the pain that goes with them; even 
neuralgia, neuritis, and rheumatism 
promptly relieved.. Get Bayer—at any 
drug store—with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








Ask for 


CAUSTIC 





BALSAM 


Made in U.S. A. 


Look for this Trade Mark 


Accept no other. Experience has 
Proven its efficiency in veterinary 








and human ail tsasalini t 

counter-irritant or blister. 

Penetr thing and healing. 
All druggists or direct. 


LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. ‘ 
Estahlished 50 years 
Sole Proprietors and Distributors 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














(You Can increase Dairy Profits 





i 
cows should plan now to build a Buff- 

Barn. It id 
Cp Po lea a ewe, 


Sere coal — ventie 






ea Safe, Tage Soe 











Long-Service Painting 
Getting a Coat That Looks Well and Will Last 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


OW to secure the longest service 
from his painting work is a ques- 

tion of vital interest to every farmer, 
whether he does the work himself or 
hires a painter to do it. Long-service 
painting depends on the weather con- 
dition, on the condition and prepara- 
tion of the surface, on the-selection of 
the painting materials, on its proper 
mixing, and on its proper application. 
It is very important that the weath- 
er be dry and warm, if good results 
are to be secured. No painting should 
be attempted until all danger of freez- 
ing at night is past, and preferably not 
for several days after a hard driving 
rain, since moisture in the wood is al- 
most sure to cause trouble from blis- 
tering. Even a light rain on fresh 
paint will cause spotting and streak- 
ing and spoil the appearance. A windy 
day with dust and trash blowing is 
also likely to mar the appearance, al- 
tho the actual damage is not great. 
Care must be taken also not to have 
fresh paint when much is in the air in 
the shape of thistledown, lint from cot- 
tonwood trees, and so on. Much trou- 


ble also may be experienced from 


small winged insects blowing against 





fections, so as to anchor both the old 
and the new coats as firmly as possi- 
ble to the wood. 

The first coat on an old, weather- 
beaten house or barn is rather a dis- 
couraging thing to attempt to reno- 
vate and put in good condition... No 
half-way measures can be used,’ but 
good material and plenty of it applied 
with the utmost care. 

First brush the surfaee thoroly with 
a stiff wire brush, taking care to work 
into the corners and up against the 
lower edges of the siding. Extreme 
cases may need some singeing with a 
blow-torch to get rid of the lint. Then 
brush or sweep the surface hard-to re- 
move loose dust, and you are ready for 
the priming coat. This should be of 
first-class paint, but made quite thin 
with. linseed oil and well brushed in. 

All nail holes, cracks, seams, crev- 
ices under and over windows, and so 
on, should be filled with putty after 
the first coat has been applied. If 
filled before, the dry wood will absorb 
too much oil from the putty and make 
it short and brittle and it will fail to 
stick to its proper place. For the 
same reason, putty should never be ap- 
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Follow the shady side in painting. 


fresh paint. Apparently these are 
about as likely to occur at one season 
as another, and the house owner will 
have to take more or less of a chance, 
doing his painting as nearly as he can 
in a spell of nice weather, especially 
on the windward side of the house. 
Follow the shady side of the building 
so far as possible, as fresh paint may 
blister when put on in hot sunlight. 


Applying First Coat 


The first coat on new or unpainted 
wood usually does not require any 
preparation other than to shellac all 
knots, sappy and pitchy places before 
the first or priming coat is applied, as 
otherwise the pitch will strike thru 
and spoil the job. The priming coat 
should contain plenty of linseed oil 
and turpentine to satisfy the absorp- 
tion of the wood and still leave a 
tough, thin film. A thin, high grade 
primer with plenty of brushing makes 
the best base for succeeding coats. 

For first coat, repainting job, spe- 
cific directions are difficult, since it 
depends so much on what the previous 
job was and what condition it is in. 
If the surface is badly checked and 
the old paint scaling off in places, the 
safest plan is to burn off the old paint 
and get down again to the.bare wood. 
If the paint is apparently in good con- 
dition in most places and shows only a 
few. blistered places, it should be 
brushed well with a wire brush before 
repainting. The first coat in a repaint- 


Hot sunlight may blister fresh paint. 


plied to a. window sash until the sash 


has been given a preliminary brushing 
with linseed oil or thin paint. 


Second and Third Coat Work 


Good results with painting can not 
be expected by putting on a single 
coat at a time. Two coats are always 
required and three coats are usually 


the cheapest in the long run. On new: 


work and on old, weatherbeaten build- 
ings, it usually requires the second 
coat to satisfy the oil requirements 
of the lumber, and a third coat will be 
necessary to supply oil enough to give 
a firm and tough film sufficient to 
hold the pigment properly in place to 
give the necessary protection. 

Third coats, or final second coats on 
a repaint job, are applied somewhat 
thicker than first coats and use less 
oil and turpentine. More skill must 
also be used to get smooth application 
and the absence of laps and_ brush 
marks, and greater .care. observed 
against rain, dust, insects, and so on. 

In selecting the materials, special 
care should be observed to get pure 
linseed oil, pure white lead and other 
pigments, and so on. About the only 
way for the average user to know any- 
thing about such things is to buy only 
advertised well known brands, or to 
buy thru dealers whom he knows to be 
reliable. 

As to what are the best materials, 
opinions of paint experts vary a great 
deal. Some will use nothing but white 


harder and more lasting film. Fo 
amateur who wishes to do his g 
work, ready-mixed paints offer a) 

the only chance for uniform.and Dleag. 
ing results in any colored work. No. 
matter what material is selected, the- 
manufacturer’s directions as to mixins | 
and application should be followed a 
closely as possible. 3 


Comparative Feed Values 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“With corn at 80 cents a bushel ang 
43 per cent cottonseed meal at $50 , 
ton, about what are the following — 
‘feeds worth: Rice bran, white hom. — 
iny feed, cottonseed hulls, corn bran, 
wheat bran, finely ground corn cob, 
ground barley, corn gluten feed, a. 
falfa meal and linseed meal?” : 

With corn at 80 cents a bushel ang 








“cottonseed meal at $50 a ton we woulg 


roughly estimate that these feeds haye 
the following values: 

Rice bran, $31; hominy feed, $32; 
cottonseed hulls, $14;* finely groung 
corn cobs, $14; corn bran, $28.50; 
wheat bran, $33.50; gluten feed, $44: 
alfalfa meal, $26, and linseed meal, 
$60. We would give the ground bar. 
ley a value of about 72 cents a bushel, 
Of course, there is a lot of variation 
in the quality of feed. The values ag 
given in the foregoing are based for * 
the most part strictly on chemical 
composition. We have considerable 
question as to whether the cottonseed 
hulls and finely ground corn cobs arg 
worth as much as indicated. 





Hogs Make Money for 
Master Farmers 
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(Continued froth page 5) 


are many runts among them. Except 
in numbers raised, Mr. Anderson hag ~ 
done no better than several other Mas- 
ter Farmers who have used the clean 
ground plan. 

These men have made and are mak- 
ing money with hegs—probably not 
much, if any, with the ones marketed 
the last six months, but they have 
done well the last five or ten or twen 
ty-five years as a whole. This has not 
been done on corn and water rations, 
or even these plus tankage. Of course, ~ 
these are foundations, but so are pas 
ture, other protein supplements and © 
oats. j 

More than half these men use sweet 
clover regularly as’a pasture crop and 
there are no “ifs” and “ands” in their — 
endorsement of its value. Of course, — 
they don’t depend on it as the sole pas- © 
ture thruout the season. Alfalfa is — 
also used for hogs as pasture, both by © 
itself and in mixture with one or more © 
clovers. All plan on legume pastures 
that furnish plenty of tender green 
feed for the whole season, and they ~ 
don’t fail to carry out their plans. ~ 
Not, one in this group uses tankage 
as the sole protein supplement, tho ~ 
all make use of it. Factory mixed © 
supplements, linseed meal, alfalfa 
meal, cottonseed meal, corn oil meal, 
soybean oil meal and shorts are used ~ 
in balancing grain rations by these 
men. None of these is used as a sole — 
protein supplement. Nearly all use 
oats or barley or both in considerable 
quantities. All use a mineral mixture, | 
altho two, both dairymen, do not pro © 


vide a mineral mixture regularly thre @ 


out the year. 4 

Partly because of raising hogs im © 
clean surroundings, partly because of © 
good care, partly because of intelligent ~ 
selection of breeding stock, these mem - 
commonly raise an average litter of 
about seven pigs. Of course, they 
sometimes fall decidedly below this— © 
two did with their spring pigs in 1927.” 
But such breaks occur in the records” 
of the best and most careful hog rai 
ers. There are many breaks and uk | 
certaintiés in raising hogs. Some are” 
due to prices, others to disease, others” 
to weather, surroundings, feeding and 
housing. But as a whole the 1927 Mas 
ter Farmers ‘have met these breaks 
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lead and oil, others believe this makes 
too chalky a paint and that a certain 
proportion of zinc white makes a 


Mg job should contain plenty of tur- 
pentine to strike thru and fill any 
small cracks, checks and other imper- 





and. uncertainties rather well: and @ i 
made money with their hogs. 
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ing Out Soil Problems | 


(Continued from page 8) 
te if treated with an equal 
eset of sulphuric acid will dissolve 
water, but when placed in contact 
with clay, iron, lime or other basie 
s in the soil, it unites with 
in forming very insoluble com- 
pounds. By itself, calcium or lime is 
easily dissolved in. water, but caleium 
Epecrbate will not dissolve in water. 
“phosphorus as it exists in the soil both 





















= or when -put there in the 
form of fertilizer is so insoluble in wa- 
“ter that only faint traces of it can 
be found in the soil solution and prae- 
— none eseapes in the drainage 
water. Since phosphorus is necessarily 
t in all living bodies, being an 
- egsential constituent in the nueleus of 
each living cell, the growth of crops 
_ jg involved with the problem of secur- 
' ing adequate supplies of this compar- 
atively searece and indispensable ele- 
| ment. In my experience with growing 
erops, the need for more phosphorus 
» jg at once the most serious problem 
' gnd the largest opportunity for profit. 
In a program of ascending crop 
yields, an abundance of phosphorus, 
supplied if necessary as_ fertilizer 
| gpread on the surface of the ground 
| and mixed with the plowed soil, di- 
_ yeetly increases the root growth of 
dover (in turm the root growth of 
other crops also) and the extra ton- 
nage of roots left to decay in the sub- 
soit adds to the accumulation of hu- 
us there. Deep rooted clovers with 
| their capacity to feed directly on the 
| mineral phosphorus serve an impor- 
tant purpose by taking plant food 
down into the subsoil. The move- 
| ment of humus downward by this 
means is more importanf than the 
| Winging up of materials from the 
= | lower levels. A deeper feeding zone 
bs well supplied- with plant food gives 
f | jmmediate increases to the grain 
' @ cops and the benefits are accumu- 
- lative. 
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Corn Belt Committee Discusses Bill 


(Continued from page 8) 


what they may expect if such an af- 
front is offered to the farmers of the 
nation. 

“We have not forgotten the shout 
that ‘Food wil! win the war. The 
manner in which the farmers of Amer- 
iea responded te that appeal will ever 
stand as an imperishable monument to 
their patriotism. 

“Yet no sooner did the producers. of 
wheat and livestock and of other farm 
commodities go to the rescue of their 
country in its hour of peril, when thru 
the activities of Mr. Hoover as food 
administrator, prices were controlled 
or depressed to an extent that de- 
frauded these producers out of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars which just- 
ly belonged to them—and this at a 
time when the gun makers and powder 
manufacturers and other suppliers of 
war material. were rewarded on the no- 
torious and indefensible plan of 10 per 
cent plus cost. 

“That under these circumstances in- 
telligent and responsible party leaders 
should seriously propose Mr. Hoover 
as a presidential nominee is hardly be- 
lievable, and can be reconciled only 
upon the assumption that the farmers 
of this country possess neither mem- 
ories nor self-respect. 


Capper-Hope Bill 


“Whereas, the operation of private 
stockyards and concentration points 
by packers for the purpose of supply- 
ing their packing plants located on 
the terminal price fixing livestock 
markets of the country gives to such 
packers the power to manipulate and 
influence the market values of live- 
stock on such terminal markets and 
hence thruout the entire country and 

“Whereas, legislation appears to be 
necessary in order to protect livestock 
producers in the marketing of their 
animals and in order to insure for live- 








stock producers free, open and com- 
petitive markets for the establishment 


of equitable values for their products; 


and 

“Whereas, the Capper-Hope bill now 
before congress is designed to accom- 
plish this result; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved: 

“1. We endorse the principle of the 
Capper-Hope bill together with amend- 
ments which have been suggested, 


first, to safeguard the integrity of the | 


Capper-Volstead act, and second to ex- 
empt co-operative livestock marketing 
associations which comply with the 
provisions of the Capper-Volstead act 
from the operation of subdivisions c, 
d, e and f of section 312 of the Capper- 
Hope bill: 

“2. Realizing the importance of 
united action by all livestock produc- 
ers on this vital question, we authorize 
and direct the chairman of the corn 
belt federation to call a meeting of all 
interested co-operatives in the near 
future, in order that the producers 
may reach a common understanding 


‘on this matter and present a united 


front to congress. 

“3. That the names of those invited 
to attend such a meeting, the place 
and the date thereof shall be Ieft to 
the chairman of this meeting.” 


Farm Aid Bill 


“After a careful consideration of the 
senate farm relief bill, the corn belt 
committee desires to state that it cor- 
dially approves of the general provi- 
siong of this measure and trusts that 
it will be passed by an overwhelming 
vote. ; 

“There are certain amendments 
which we hope may be made either 
in the senate or the house, and a de- 
scription of these amendments will be 
immediately supplied to the farm rep- 
resentatives in Washington. 
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“A Swindle on All Con- 
~ cerned” 


Surette 





(Continued from page 12) 
disturbed. “Protection” may be re- 
duced on the products of a given in- 
dustry while its costs for raw mate- 
rials are not reduced. Wiping out evil 
fabrie puts them all on an equality. 

It is useful to remember that “mon- 
ey” of one country is net spent in oth- 
er countries. It is legal tender and 
ean be spent freely only at home, and 
is valmeless elsewhere under ordinary 
conditions. Thus the fear of spend- 
ing our money abroad and prostrating 
our industries is groundless. For ev- 
ery dollar’s worth of goods brought 
into the country a dollar’s worth of 
our own products must go abroad to 
pay for it, and taking down .the bar- 
riers to trade is certainly not going 
to reduce the trade. 

I am told on high authority that tar- 
iffs are the result of human selifish- 
ness, that selfishness is ingrained in 
human nature, and therefore it is use- 
less to try to destroy tariffs. 

I have no quarrel with selfishness, 
with the instinet to look out for Num- 
ber I, but I would like to see selfish- 
ness take a2 more intelligent form. 
Trade is an inseparable part of mod- 
erm production, and to choke trade is 


| to interfere with and repress produc- 


tion, and greatly lessen the wealth 
that men might enjoy. I see no indus- 
try, not even among the supposed ben- 
eficiaries of the tariff, that is really 
profiting by it. The woolen and cot- 
ton industries, for instance, have been 
on the ragged edge of bankruptcy for 
years, earning deficits rather than 
profits. What else can be expected of 
a policy which, seeking to “protect” 
all,.merely puts all industry under a 
more or less common handicap, with 
the farmer bearing the heavier end of 
the burden? 

As I said before, tariff “protection” 
is a swindle on all eoncerned. 
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FARMERS MUTUAL 
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It is because this Association courts the bright light of 
publicity that the following statements are made in Wallaces’ 





J.A.BENSON treasurer. 


This Association gives full coverage policies at any price 
which the assured may ‘fix upon his own crop, and has never pro- 


IT carries nearly eight times as much protection for its 
members as the largest other Association in Iowa. 

IT has written, April 15th, more than seven millions of new 
business for 1928, and on April the 15th, the season is just con- 


IT has’ paid over $7,000,000.00 in losses to Iowa farmers 
alone and has saved its members in the cost of their protection 
more than $7,000,000.00 more. 

IT is so sure of its record for fair dealing and economy that 


CE 
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OF — 
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farm papers in its territory. 


By its reinsurance contract with the State Farmers Mutual, 
at Waseea, Minnesota, and The Farmers Mutual, at Rock Port, 
Missouri, IT not only strengthens itself and stabilizes its business, 
but it does the same thing for both of these companies, putting 
back of every policy reinsured its own strong organization. All 
three of these Associations are under the Rutledge management 
and they are known as the ‘‘ Rutledge Group.’’ 

Only by their works may ye know them, and by this standard 
is known over the whole country as the 


the ‘‘Rutledge Group”’ 
standard for good hail protection. 


Strength, safety, low cost, rigid economy and service are its 
watchwords, and it has never been equaled in these. Be satisfied 


with none but the best. 


it wants to tell the world, and its story is published in all the 


Farmers Mutual Hail Insurance Association of lowa 
722 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, lowa - 
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“Waiting for You, Sir!” 


suis may have one make of plow or you may be 
‘using several different kinds—it makes no differ- 
ence to your STAR dealer. He is ever ready to serve 
you, for STAR Shares are made to fit—and fit correctly 
—all makes of good plows. All you have to tell your 
STAR dealer is the kind of a plow you use. He refers 
to his STAR Share chart and gives you exactly what 
you need. No lost time. And you get a real share— 
the best in steel and workmanship backed by a guar- 
antee without equal in the whole world — fifty-five 
years of specialized experience by STAR master crafts- 
men. When you buy new shares—for plows, listers or 
middlebursters—be sure they are stamped with the 


famous STAR trade mark. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Carpentersville, Illinois 





Established 1873 


STAR 


PLOW SHARES 


Wear Longer ~~ Scour Easier 








SEED GORN 


Biack’s Yellow Dent 


A A N comes thru with high yield records, 
not only in the state and county tests 
but on individual farms. is clearly proves. that 
Black’s Yellow Dent is not an accident but the result 
of 19 years of careful breeding and selection. The 
weather was very favorable last season which en- 
abled us to get a nice lot of choice seed hung u 
early: the beet we have ever had: strong vitality an 
free from disease. Gets ripe 8 to 10 days earlier than 
Reid’s Dent. Growing Black's Yellow Dent means 
bigger returns for you from every acre and still no 
more work. Write a card today for free descriptive 
circular and reduced prices. Also Manchu Soy Beans 
for sale. CLYDE BLACK, DALLAS GENTER, DALLAS COUNTY, IOWA 


SEED CORN [2cese, zorr, zielts 
by planting Joslin’s 
Yellow Dent, matures 110 days, also Joslin’s 90 
to 100 day Yellow Dent, and Silver King (white) 
Matures 100 to 110 days. They give high yields 
and will mature beat quality corn. The result of my 
20 years selecting and breeding, makes them best 
dependable varieties, now successfully grown in 
every county in Iowa. The corn you should plant, 
disease free, early picked tests 95 to 97%, 15 days ap- 
seer test, satisfaction guaranteed or money refun- 
ebelled ‘and x ae bushel, bage free. 
Route No. 3 am Alien Joslin 


GOLDEN KING SEED CORN 


Winners Gold Medal in Northern Section 
of 1927 State Yield Test. $5.00 per bushel, 
Shelled and poges. ; 

WM. McARTHUR, Mason City, lowa 


Iceless Refrigerator 





Holstein, lowa 











Costs to - 
time. "Towers into well, basement or 
Easily and quickly 


than a season’s ice 














ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


fa car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 
Acme Hay & Mili Feed Co., Sioux City, lewa 








Stiff-Stalked Hi-Bred 





towa Yield Test Trophy Winner 
1925 -1926- 1927 


Hi-Bred Corn has won more yield 
test gold medals, blue ribbons, diplomas 
and trophies than any other corn. But 
Hi-Bred has more than yield. 

Stiff-Stalked—Hi-Bred Corn has a 
stiffer stalk than any corn offered for 
sale in Iowa. Sixty ers who grew 
Hi-Bred last year commented on its 
stiffness of stalk. If you have a wind 
storm in late summer or fall, you will 
find Hi-Bred Corn far superior to any 
strain of Reid corn. MHi-Bred is the 
corn for silage or fodder, because it is 
leafy and doesn’t blow down like other 
corn. Stiff-stalked Hi-Bred makes bet- 
ter winter stalk pasture. 


Write for prices and more informa- 


tion to ‘ 

HI-BRED CORN CO., 
J. J. Newlin, Manager, Grimes, lowa 
Nine miles N. W. Des Moines, on Iowa 


Primary No. 7 
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BU. 
sleaned White Boscom Sweet Glovers Makes wonderful 
Pee ee 
Clover, Red x and other 

sn Fe aed Terese cae Reece Cs Eres 

SEED Clarinda, lows 


Box 1204, 














HULLED SWEET$ 





BER 
Fine big yielding varieties, 


SEED CORN pte nd field selected, bung in 


warm place, tested. C. ROTH, Jesup, iowa. 





NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL, tue new agricultural explosive—more energy 
thru our dealers or direct 


ease.” ws send prices. Sold 


points s ng.7 states. . 


r stick—more sticks per 
rom one of our 17 shipping 


“$. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 
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Soon she was rowing steadily down the 
channel, well out from the back side of 
the island. She must round the inner 
end, she decided, so as to come up to the 
landing on the side away from the prison 
and nearest the officers’ quarters. Then 
perhaps she could persuade a _ sentry 
that she had a right to see Lieutenant 
Whipple. 


HE moonlight was paling. Dawn 

‘would come soon. Minna’s back ached, 
her hands were blistered from the row- 
ing, she. was wet to the waist. She re- 
moved the trousérs now, and straightened 
~her crumpled skirts as best she could. The 
bay was still choppy, tho the wind had 
completely gone down, and as she round- 
ed the inner end of the island and began 
to pull back, the waves kept pushing her 
in toward shore. 

She turned in the boat towtudy her po- 
sition. The whole eastern sky was filled 
with cold, gray light that brightened mo- 
mentarily; and against it, bulking solid 
and formidable on the water, was the 
Michigan, anchored off the wharf instead 
of in her usual position, in such a way 
that she commanded the whole length of 
the island. Nothing was to be seen of 
the Parsons. Minna drew a great breath 
of relief. Apparently the attack had not 
been made, or had failed. Yet it might 
be made even yet. In any case, she must 
finish her errand. 

She did not want to push her little boat 
up to the wharf under the very guns of 
the Michigan, however; ahd since it was 
hard rowing here she turned suddenly and 


ran in against the shelving, rocky shore. 


She stepped out painfully, and made the 
boat fast. She stood for a moment easing 
her tired muscles, clutching a little tree 
for support.. Then she climbed the stony 
bank and walked down toward the wharf. 
As she went, she wiped off her face with 
a clean flounce of her underskirt, and 
straightened her hair as well as she could. 
Her skirt was extremely wrinkled and 
still soaked with water, and she almost 
turned back at thought of her disrepu- 
table appearance. Then she threw back 
her head, and walked more swiftly toward 
the camp. 

A sentry at the foot of the street of 
officers’ houses challenged her. At his 
call she could see three or four men peer- 
ing out of the guardhouse at the nearest 
corner of the stockcade, from which came 
the dull gleam of a lantern and the smell 
of coffee. 

“I wish to see Lieutenant Whipple,” she 
told the sentry.. “I have an important 
message for him.” 

The big fellow approached her, looking 
at her draggled dress and leering insult- 
ingly. ‘‘You don’t look very much like 
an important messenger,” he told her. 
“Won’t I do jus’ as well as the lieu- 
tenant?’’ 

Minna jerked back, and with a hard 
swing caught his cheek with her flat 
hand with a slap that cracked like a re- 
volver shot. A guffaw went up from the 
guardhouse, and two or three men came 
tumbling out of it. 

“I know I am wet and untidy,” she 
cried, her voice close to tears. “I’ve come 


from the Bass Islands in a small boat: 


with a message for Lieutenant Whipple, 
and I must see him at once.” ~ 


NE of the»men from the guardhousé 

came running up. “That's all right, 
Miss Herbst,” he called. Minna recog- 
nized him as a Sandusky boy. “‘I’ll get 
Lieutenant Whipple for you right away. 
And I see where you get yours, Bunty,” he 
added to the sentinel. The other men 
laughed, and the sentinel removed his 
cap and tried to apologize. ‘I’m sorry— 
I didn’t realize—’’ he stammered. Minna 
turned her back. He hesitated, then be- 
gan to walk his post very rigidly. 

Almost immediately, Whipple appeared 
from one of the houses and hurried down 
the graveled road. He looked very hag- 
gard and stern in the gray light. ‘Why, 
Miss Herbst,”’ he greeted Minna, “how in 
the world did you come here?” 

She led him a little to one side. “I’ve 
come to warn you that the Rebels have 
seized the Philo Parsons, and are plan- 
ning to attack the island,’ she said 
breathlessly, in a low voice. ‘They have 
accomplices on the Michigan, and——” 

“We were warned of all that yester- 
day,” said Whipple, coldly; “but the at- 
tack failed to materialize. They did seize 
the Parsons then, did they?” 

“Yes, near Kelley’s Island. Didn’t they 
attack at all?’ 

“Nothing has been seen of them. But 
how do you happen to know about this? 
Where were you? Why did you come 
here?” His tone was chilling, almost 
suspicious. - 

“J was on the Parsons, coming from 
Detroit. I came over from South Bass to 
the mainland in a small boat, and then 
here. I—I thought you ought to be 
warned. I hoped it might help.” 

“That was a very difficult trip, I should 
think, and dangerous in the wind we had 
last night—a great undertaking for a wo- 
man, I should say.” It seemed to Minna 
that he was both incredulous and disap- 
proving, and-certainly there was some- 
thing new and sinister, of distrust or sus- 
picion, in his look and manner—nothing 


STOCKADE 


(Continued from page | 3) 












of the grateful recognition of her effon — 
which she had hoped: She felt Cheated, a 
old, and turned away. 4 

Whipple hesitated, then followed hep — 
“You will wait, Miss Herbst,” he directeg 
formally, ‘“‘and I will have a detail of m 
row you across the bay. I am sorry tha,’ 
I can not accompany you myself, but 7 
must remain here. We have been unde, 
arms all night.’ ; 

Minna nodded, dumbly. He bowed for. 
mally, like a stranger, and turned away, — 
In a few minutes, five men had ga bic 
boat ready for her. Once more Mi 4 
took her place in the bow, and they ga — 
out. Whipple had not-spoken to hy, 
again, and did not look out after the boat — 
Choking back her sobs, Minna tried tg / 
hold up her head and look indifferently 
at the Michigan as they rowed past it, ang 
at the guards who stared from their stg. — 
tions along the stockade. She was glag 
that the rowers had their backs to her 
and that the soldier at the tiller kept hig 
eyes strictly on the course. 

e big boat cut the water with a con. 
tinuous, even rustle, the little waves slap. | 
ping and thumping the bow, but not cays. 
ing it to pitch at all. Ina surprisingly 
short time, the shore of the mainlang . 
stood out in detail in the morning light, 
The sun was still hidden in a bank of 
vapor in the east. j 

*‘Would you mind landing me down near 
the east end of town—anywhere along the © 
beach?” Minna begged. ‘It’s much near. 
er home for me there.” 

“Certainly, miss,” said the man at the © 
tiller, changing the course a little. It way © 
not long until they reached the shore, — 
and Minna leaped out. 

“Thank you very much,” she said im- 
personally. 

“You’re welcome, miss.’”” The steers. 
man touched his cap; they shoved off, 
brought the boat around, and struck back 
for the island. 


M4 hurried along the beach for a 
few rods, then cut“across the pasture 
land toward her home. People would be 
up in the houses along her street, she 
knew. Smoke curled from some of the 
chimneys, and in one back yard a man © 
was splitting wood. But her own house 
looked bare and cold. 

She slipped up an alley, gained the side. 
walk, and attempted to walk composedly © 
across the street. 

The doors of the saloon and grocery — 
were closed and barred. The shades were | 
drawn all around the house, and she 
found that the doors were locked. Minna 
went to the window of the little down- 
stairs bedroom where her father slept, 
and rapped softly on the glass. There 
was no reply. She knelt down to peer | 
closely thru the crack beneath the shade, ~ 
and saw that the bed was smooth and 
undisturbed. 

She could not force a kitchen window, — 
either. Her head throbbed, and she felt 
short of breath. Her knees trembled vio- 
lently, and she leaned against the side 
of the house, her head on her arm. Her 
father had been arrested—she felt sure 
of it. No doubt Whipple knew of it, and 
this explained his attitude toward her, — 
Someone had revealed the whole plan; © 
and Beall and Burleigh had escaped scot- — 
free, no doubt, while her father—and she 
—would suffer. In a.moment of burning 
hatred the conviction swept over her that — 
Coles had been the one who had weak- 
ened. 14 

Then she realized that she could endure — 
no more. She fumbled her way uncer- 
tainly about the corner of the house, and — 
into the little woodshed. She crumpled | 
down there on a pile of cobs, and, leav- 
ing the door ajar behind her, hid her face 
in her arms. 










































































CHAPTER XV 


INNA was awakened by the glare of © 
sunlight on her face. Framed in the ~ 
bright doorway of the woodshed was the 
stooped figure of her father. His gray 
face was haggard and strangely old. His © 
dark eyes were staring at her with in-™ 
credulous surprise. . 
She raised herself stiffly to her knees, ~ 
pushing back the tousled hair from het — 
face and rubbing the white spot on het — 
cheek where her head had rested on the © 
cobs; for a moment she stared back at~ 
him stupidly, only half comprehending — 
who he was. Then he stepped forward, 
and with a harsh cry she threw her arms — 
about his waist and clung to him. “Ach, 7 
mein vater!’’ she sobbed. , 
He raised her tenderly and supported 
her as her knees trembled beneath het” 
weight. 1 
“But Minna—how did you come here? 
What is the matter? Where are thé | 
girls?” « 
“The girls—they are all right. They’r@ 
at Middle Bass. with a minister and his 
wife. But you—where have you beet, 
father? I was so frightened—the house — 
all closed up that way this morning, and © 
you gone.” 3 a 
“Come now,” he told her tenderly. “Let 
us go in, and then we can talk. I am 
glad you are here, Minna.” ; 
With his arm supporting her, Minna 
walked slowly to the kitchen door, 3 
leaned against it while he fished a key © 
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pocket. The kitchen leaped into | litters in the classes for spring pigs and | to the opening day of ‘the Iowa State Fair. Young fruit trees often become loose in 
and sweet familiarity as he raised | ten individuals or litters in the classes | Exhibitors will be allowed to nominate | the ground during early spring when the 
ne shades and windows, and the morn- | for fall pigs will be $1,000; $600 will be | and show not to exceed two litters. In | soil is wet, permitting them to be moved 
cht and air poured in. It seemed | offered for spring pigs and $400 for fall | case more than twenty litters are nomi- in the ground. This lets the roots dry 
©. since she had seen the clean blue | pigs. Fifty per cent of the prizes offered | nated, each exhibitor in excess of twenty | out, checking growth or even killing the 
; vec. the ordered shelves beside the stove, | will be provided by the Iowa State Fair | will receive a premium of $19 from the | tree. This is especially likely to occur in 
te woodbox with its sides covered with | and the other 50 per cent will be provided | Hampshire Swine Record Association. locations that are exposed to strong 
d, od wallpaper. by the entry fees. The entry fee for The Chester White futurity will be on -| winds. 
z » closed the door behind them, and | showing a litter is $10, and for individual | a graduated scale, and will offer $400 if It is a good practice to inspect each tree 
+ @ moment father and daughter looked | pigs is $5 per pig. Entries for this fu- | twenty herds are nominated, $300 for fif- | early in April, and firm the soil about the 
4 into each other’s eyes. turity will close thirty days prior to the | teen herds, and $200 for ten herds. The | trunks of those that have loosened during 
2 ther, where have you been last night | opening day of the Iowa State Fair. The classification will provide for classes for the winter and spring. 
at s¢ morning?” Minna asked softly. futurity will be promoted and entries boars, sows and litters of four spring April is also the best time to straighten 
Ts “gn the jail.” should be made with the National Duroc | pigs. The herd nomination fee is $10, up young trees that have been tilted out 
re “Ach, I was afraid so. What happened? | Record Association, Peoria, Ill. and must be paid by April 1 to the Ches< | of position by wind or otherwise. Before 
; me quickly, father!” The Spotted Poland China futurity will | ter White Swine Record Association, at | the ground becomes dry and firm, they 
P. uppat fool Coles—they picked him up | have a guaranteed value of $1,000, $500 of | Rochester, Ind. This nominating fee cov- | can be pulled back into line and anchored 
y. evening; seems they had some word | which is contributed by the Iowa State | ers every animal in the herd, and there in place. They will usually straighten up 
ig. from Detroit; and then he got scared out | Fair and $500 is guaranteed by the Na- | are no other payments to be made, in a year or two when the anchor may be 
a his wits and squealed on all of us.” tional Spotted Poland China Record Asso- : removed. 
at “gh—and how did you get out, then? | ciation. The classification will provide 
_ ay ‘Are you just on bail?” classes for fall boars, sows and litters of PLANT TREES EARLY 
t Me «No, I'm all thru. Hermann, he helped | four, and the same for spring pigs. The Fruit trees that are to be planted in NEW DAIRY HEIFER BULLETIN 
lo "some. He let ’em know he’d publish ev- | herd nomination fee is $5, and is payable Chie enethurat Chk wear enue ha cashes Keep them growing and developing. This 
ly  erything Coles had said if they didn’t let | June 1. On August 1, $1.50 will be due eee J ¢ general advice to livestock growers is em- 
d . That meant all about the fellows | on each pig the nominator wishes to | as early as the soil can be properly fitted. phasized particularly in regard to the 
- on the Michigan that was going to help. | drive before the judge. The futurity will Planting early in April is preferable to | dairy heifer after it has reached the age 
de Then some of the officers higher up didn’t | be promoted by, and thé herd nomination | May planting, as it will give the young | of six months, in “Raising the Dairy 
tr, "much like making any trouble for me. | fee due June 1 should be mailed to, Fred | trees time-to become well rooted and es- | Heifer,” just published by the United 
ig “You know, they been in on these con- | L. Obenchain, Secretary, National Spotted | tablished and make a good growth before | States Department of Agriculture as 
themselves, plenty, some of them. | Poland China Record, Indianapolis, Ind. the hot, dry weather of July and August | Leaflet No. 14-L. 
ls ~ and then a little money helps in the The Hampshire breed is given ‘a gradu- | checks growth. The leaflet gives suggestions for sum- 
9 right places.” He smiled grimly. ated futurity for litters of four spring The pst of young trees to grow, says | mer and winter feeding, for pasturage and 
i “phen you won’t be prosecuted any | pigs. If twenty litters are shown, $700 | C. W. Ellenwood, of the Ohio experiment | for supplemental rations of legume hay, 
y ore?” will be awarded in twenty prizes, ranging | station, is often due to the drying out of | silage and grain under various conditions 
d “Se «No, I don’t think so. We got Dalzell | from $100 for first place to $20 for twen- | the roots, either in transportation or at | of dairy farming. It also gives the pro- 
t. off, to. But they’re holding Coles. And | tieth place. One-half of the amount planting time. Losses due to this cause | portions desirable in mixed grain feeds 
t they picked up a southern fellow on the | awarded will be contributed by the Iowa | can be prevented largely by having the | for calves, suggest the proper summer 
: 4 streets here last night, name of Robin- State Fair, and the other half will be trees delivered in March or early April | and winter quarters, and advises as to the 
it ~ gon. I don’t believe he knew a thing about | taken care of by the entry fees. The en- | and heeling them in the ground until | proper age for breeding. Leaflet No. 14-L 
ie ® “jt. But they’re holding him, too. But | try fee is $17.50 per litter, and must be | ready to plant, and by care in planting so | may be procured free on application to the 
re -winna,” he went on, looking keenly at her | forwarded to the Hampshire Swine Record | as not to expose the roots to wind and | Department of Agriculture, at Washing- 
Vqrageled dress, her sopped and scuffled | Association, Peoria, Ill., thirty days prior | sunshine. ton, D. C. 
ce F , “How did you come here? What 
SS jaye you been doing?” 
, " “Well, you see, they seized the Parsons ! amie eri 


> yesterday—Beall and Burleigh and their 
| “They did, did they? We didn’t know 
“ ‘sbout that. Then they got scared out 
, "sme way and never showed up here at 
k | all. Well, it’s just as well. The Michigan 


and the soldiers on ‘fhe island were watch- 
ing for them.. They would all have been 




















. "filled or captured, ‘then it would have 2 
J " peen worse than it is.” LPS 
e “How did the warning get here?” Bsa 
e "It was telegraphed from Detroit yes- ERROR 
@ @ terday. Some feller at that end must j=5R\- par? 
n ® iave squealed, I guess.” PY A 
x: “1 know who it was,” Minna declared BRAY - 
"with sudden conviction. “It was Lieu- BAY 
* @ tenant Johnston, a man I met when I Sas: 
¥Y @ went to take your message to Captain A 3) 5 
| Beall. I could just feel that he was jeal- aad B 6 
y of the others. He didn’t turn up yes- ass 31 — 
8 “teday morning when he was supposed FRA 4 34 ) 
@ ' to, and Beall and Burleigh were worried. aa Ne, - fr 
| He hated them because Beall had been a NN \ 2 
* @ made the leader instead of himself.” mae 
| @ “But how did you come here?” her Wy rH 
: father insisted. ny q 
. = y) 
vs Bs: SSne, mato T 016 somactning ; YU vd 
d ' ¥¥ I shouldn’t have. You see, they ; 


“were mean to me and the other passen- 
: "gers, and I guess I kind of lost my temper 

-at—at Captain Burleigh. And then the 
x ' men they had to help them were such 
© “@ a poor looking lot, I couldn’t help feeling 
. ‘that the thing was going to fail sooner 
i later; and I thought maybe if I carried 


CSaARCO MOTOR Of | 
GIRLS GET MARCELLEDE! The perfect, full ear and the scrawny, half-filled 
TO LOOK GOOD OVER Fh cull—both from the same seed corn—but how different 
" ; N in value—a difference in cultivation. 
THE WEEK END i 


: g It is the same with motor oil. Given the same crude, 
one refiner will develop a powerful heat-resisting 

lubricant and the other, an easily broken down oil that 
doesn’t stand up—a difference in refining skill. 


Remember, the oil you use determines the life and 


'a warning to the island, the officers 
| wouldn’t be quite so hard on us, then, 
i-if it all came out.” 
-"So—you tried to do that?” 
@ §«6 ‘I did do it, only I was late. They put 
- “@ wall.ashore on Middle Bass, and then I 
'Went over to Lower Bass with a small 
"boat, and then I came to the mainland 
-With Captain John Brown in a fishing 
boat, and got across the mainland and 
} to the island——” 


8 
‘<4 - “Who did you see there? 
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yy 
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Z What did 
' they say?” 

' “Isaw Lieutenant Whipple—I asked for | , 
| tim. And he didn’t seem much pleased— 
said they had the warning long before. I 















































































A. R. Corey, secretary, on or before I enclose 4c in stamps to cover postage and packing. Send En-ar-co Auto Game FREE. 


April 15. 


re. the up-keep cost of your motor. 
_knew from the way he talked, something B a he ook P- P y f 
ee TONE sip here.” eu ‘ — t nt ome of the Es 

“m@ . He wasn’t nice to you, like he usually an late Lf 
®@ is? _ didn’t thank you for what you I isk Your D ealer For HK 

. & lone ?”” i / 
said Minna miserably. ‘He just En-ar-co Gear 

iS ent some soldiers to bring me on over | 
we “here. I got here about sunrise. And I Compound , 
bee. ent get in the house, c I just lay | + For Differential and Lh Om On aan OF Ff & 

@® ‘down in the woodshéd,-an guess I went 
» Hi to sleep.” Transmission of 
: (Continued next week) Automobiles, Trucks Nearly fifty years of refining experience gained in producing 
a B - - quality products, the finest of methods and equipment, and constant 
: @ SWINE ago tka THE 1OWA tests and proving of every run of oil, make En-ar-co—the oil of a 
: ili 
a In Packages he ne regular classification En-ar-co Motor Oil go a ewes motor oils. 4 a 
swine exhibited at the Iowa State Light— Medium—Heavy e sure of your lubrication in tractor, car and tru eta 
re » Iowa breeders of the five principal drum of En-ar-co a deal : ae 
7 hag of ewine wit have the privilege of Extra Heavy TOM FOUS we. 

ey Wminating their herds and competing for 
re offered in the futurities. 55 Gal.Steel Drums 80c Per Gal. - . 

® The lowa Poland China futurity will of- 30 Gal. Half Drums 85c Per Gal. THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 
4 fer $1,000, $500 of which is contributed $1.00 Per Gal Producer, Refiner and Marketer of Quality En-ar-co Products for Nearly Half a Century. 
¢ @ Y the Iowa State Fair, and $500 guaran- 5 Gal. Drums... 91. , Branches and Service Stations in 135 Principal Cities of the United States. 

ee vy the — Sulend,. Cates. Breeders’ 1Gal. Cans..... $1.15 PerGal. pew edeeennes ccebakoc ds vasshoes awa and o steguchd’cghesubhandignones 
ae 0 ion. lasses W: provided for subject to cha: 
; boars and sows and for spring boars, = ee Send for the EN-AR-CO Auto Game FREE! 
an tters of four pigs. he herd The National Refining Ce., 704-P- National Bidg., Cleveland, 
F ating fee is $5, and should be mailed ae o 


On June 1, $2 will be due on 


“<a eecee 























t 1 senior and junior pig litter, and on ; 
r st 1, $1 will be due on each senior Refiners of the Famous My Name is wage tah gues 
peor pie. White Rose Gasoline Post Office Couns ee 
The amount of money, offered in the | - 53 oor 
turity w nd upon the num- National aler’ i 3 
of hacia, oop ten The maximum Ms rbot ss 





t offered for fifteen. individuals. or 
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. the corresponding 
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MARKETS} 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


~The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 


study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 149 per cent of pre-war and 106 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that cattle, wool, lumber and the wages of 
city labor are above the general price 
level. Hogs, wheat, oats, eggs and copper 
are decidedly below the general price 
level. In most cases the failure of these 
commodities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
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Batt a2, 

Fisher’s index number ...... | 149 106 
CATTLE—At Chicago 

1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 175 118 

1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 167 118 

Canners and cutters ........ 184 125 

OOER vvscge denver sc csvcece 187 132 

HOGS—At Chicago 

ee ee noe 99 77 

BAGKt HOW 2 oro vevovsescceste 101 74 

BORE cnc wie wie» 60:64 UG a BENDS 0% 0's 90 62 

Bows (TOUGH) 20.0. decccccoss 89 77 
: SHEEP—At Chicago 

OOS Sea eae iegnwe tess | 196] 106 
WOOL AND HIDES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston 176] 124 


Light cow hides at Chicago. 166| 170 











GRAIN 

At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed ......-«-. 147 131 
Oats, No. 2 white ....... mee 128 127 
Wheat, No. 2 red ....... — 145 127 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 125) 105 

On lowa Farms— [ 
Rare ceria own 145 142 
ae ae re 120} 5 





MILL-FEEDS 


Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee 183 151 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 172 111 














Bran, at Kansas City ....... 148} 129 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... 142] 122 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chciago... 99] 90 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City. 142| 123 





OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 









































Butter, at Chicago ......... 137 91 

Clover seed, at Toledo ...... ~185 64 

Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 55 72 

Cotton, at New York ....... 146 138 

Ee, Bt CHIOAGO. 2... oc. scone 128 116 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago 

94 

71 

7 

82 

133 

129 

125 

129 

y July 113 

September .. 106 
/fheat— 

__ BEGPRR SES 2 S82 SE eae AD 118 106 
SE 32x cb beam ale Sap S's och y 121 111 
SN ic wk c0b-'03's &a-6 Hes 128 10 
ard—- \ 

BNR 25 6 akh ce Kiae-Ga~e pawn 107] 95 
SE" bo ee aw bh Kan Mohn eenass 111 95 
September ......ccceeeesees 110 96 
ides— 
BE 2h on ewig ss 5a pl an 106 79 
MAY. ot pd che +ntaceseus oe eactn 105 85 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 80 80 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 116 89 
Copper, at New York ........ 87 109 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 141 89 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
INBCON) oo de eds bafewa 0% 168 90 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 167 99 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish).... 183 90 
RS eer ie eae 139 96 
FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, 

outside of New York, 

month of February ....... 223 102 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 

at New York .... a 115 109 
Industrial stocks .. i 1 132 
Railroad stocks ............. 140 115 








RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 

age railroad workman is now getti 

about 63:8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents im 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 

in are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 





ages are not nearly so far above pre- 

war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
126 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
States is about 110 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES — With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.05 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next July. July rib sides in- 
dicate a price of $8.56 for heavy hogs 
next July. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
March 24, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 90 per cent, grain 125 per 
cent, livestock 98 per cent, lumber 91 

er cent, ore 71 hg cent, and miscel- 
janeous merchandise 105 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
434%4c, week before 461¢c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22%c, week before 22%c; eges. 
frésh firsts, last week 27%c, week before 
265¢c; ducks, last week 30c, week before 
30c; fat hens, last week 27c, week be- 
fore 27e. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.61%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $12.80, week be- 
fore $12.85. \ Chicago—Last week $11.55, 
week before $11.65. 












































« 
The Week's Markets 
CATTLE 
2 
= 1) 
3 tf | 3 
s| 32 
& Co 
g} sie 
Med. and mes wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 lbs.) 
Choice and prime— 
Eaeet Week ...ccce.ces. 14.12/14.88/14.12 
—— Before ..ccc.es. 14.00|14.75|13.82 
oa— 
Rae Week 0. cccccves 13.33/14.00/13.20 
Week before ......... 13.25}14.00/42.75 
Medium— 
ee Se eee 11.88/12.38|11.68 
Week before ......... 11.62/12.32|11.45 
Common— 
TS . SORCS ee 9.50} 9.88) 9.50 
Week before ......... 9.25| 9.95! 9.00 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
|. aaa 138.75|14.12/13.50 
Week before ......... 13.75|14.38/13.62 
Medium and good— 
TiASt WEEK 2. os kensdace 12.12/12.88/12.00 
Week before ......... 11.75/12.82/11.70 
Common— 
Last week ......«0.... 9.50! 9.88] 9.50 
Week before ........: 9.25] 9.95| 9.00 
Butcher cat 
Heifers— 
NG SM cas cacmeninns 11.75}12.25}11.62 
Week before ....,..../11.75]12.25/11.62 
Cows— 
Ti WOO. was nb hana 10.50/10.75/10.50 
Week before ......... 10.50}10.75|10.50 
Bulls— 
EL. MORON. hace pana eareance 8.92] 9.50] 8.50 
Week before ......... 8.38] 9.25) 8.05 
Canners and cutters— : 
OO es! ea 6.50! 6.75! 5.50 
Week before ......... 5.95| 6.25] 5.62 
Stockers and feeders— 
BU WOOK -. cc cyien scot 41.75/11.75/21.62 
Week before ......... 11.75|11.75/11.25 
Cows and heifers— 
Last Week, «. vcccccoceos 8.42] 8.25] 8.75 
Week before ......... 8.25] 7.881 8.62 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— } 
Bt WOOK .cccveesvess 7.85! 8.25] 7.90 
Week before ......... 7.70| 7.95|" 7.68 
Medium (200-250 lbs.)— 
TMC WOON |. cc Sec innns 8.10] 8.48] 8.15 
Week before ......... 7.92| 8.18] 7.95 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
EMOE WOOK 2 ccc sects 8.02] 8.38] 8.20 
e before ......... 7.80| 8.02! 8.00 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
at. ae 7.58] 7.70] 7.88 
Week before ......... 7.50| 7.55] 7.82 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last Week... <.cccscscess 7.05] 7:40) 6.80 
Week before ......... 6.88] 7.08] 6.65 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down) 
EME WORE Cans ntipess tessa 6.88} 7.12 
boos s,s Mae at 7.00} 7.12 
Stock pigs— 
Be WOO sis oe acces 6.50}..... 6.62 
Week before ......... 6.50}. 6.82 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
ad. A Ee 16.32}16.50/16.30 
eek UD. etude ana 16.30/16.80/16.25 
Lambs, culls and common 
bs Shea, MEER 13.88/14.00/12.88 
Week before ...5..... 14.00/14.12/12.88 
Yeari w » medium 
to_ prime— 
Emel WEEK... occ eee 13.25|14.22/12.88 
Week before ......... 12.38}14.50/12.88 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
i. a re ---| 8.88] 9.62] 8.50 
Week before ......... 8.88) 9.12] 8.50 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
ge eb: OEE +. ./15.38/16.00 
Week before .........|15.38/16.00 





OTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
c are quoted at an dv- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 













































































HAY 
> 
¥ o 
a 
EE 
6} 216 
Mixed clover, No. 1— 
SE WEEE 6 kb y-0n ac Uctiedineivns wa 18.50 
8, ee EE ERE Spats 18.50 
Timothy, No. 1— 
EME WOOK 80 oo. cece ces cless Mfee sad 18.50 
Week before .........|. act cews 18.50 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week ............ 23.00/26.50 
Week before ......... 23.00/26.50 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Pe Os 5 lien a as 21.50/24.25 
Week before ......... 21.50/24.25 
Alfalfa, standard— 
WOOO ci ceccccoees 19.00/22.00 
Week before ......... 19.00/ 22.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week ...-....0. «. /14.50/19.25 
Week before ......... 14.50/19.25 
Oat straw— 
Last week ....ccecces eee) 7.50} 6.25/10.25 
Week before ......... 7.50| 6.25/10.25 
GRAIN 
> 
— n 
a] 2 
&| a} 3 8 
gs} a; iis 
& £ CI 7) 
o (=) M A 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ..../1.00%/} .94 93% 
Week before ../1.04 .95 95% 
Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week ....| .973%4| .92 92%! .91 
Week before ../1.0114) .9314/] .9416|] .931%4 
Corn, Now 4¥— | 
Last week ....| .95 | .90 91 88% 
Week before ,.| .97%4;| .92%| .93 91 
Oats—_ | 
Last week ....| .60%/ .56 -60 55% 
Week before -61%4| .60 -61 57% 
Barley— | 
Last week ....| .99 a 89 
Week before ../1.00 -90 wk 
ye— | 
Last week ....{/1.21 | | 
Week before ../1.22 (1.12. |1-11% 
Wheat, No. 2 hard! | 
Last week ..../1.44 [1.4016]1.45 [1.31 
Week before ../1.45 {1.39 11.46 [1.32 
FEEDS 
al n * 
$] a] 3]: 
as CT aly s&s 5 
1 g¢]/s|]s] 8 
Bialé]o1 8 
= Ce o}/ =< 
ee ee ae es. 
Bran— } 
Last week....{35.00/33.25/32.25/38.00 
Week before. ./37.50/35.00/35.25/38.00 
Shorts— | 
Last week... .|34.75/33.75/32.25/39.00 
Week before. .|38.50/37.00/34.75/39.00 
Hominy feed— e 
Last week... .!37.50]..... . +. (88.00 
ae ee 38.00 


Linseed meal 
(oO. p.)j— | 
Last week.... 
Week before..! 
Cottonseed (41 
per cent)— 


Week before.. 
| 




















Last week..../55.00' 
Week before. ./49.00 
Tankage . 
Last week....|..... 160.00}..... 65.00}65.00 
Week before..|..... 60.00!...../65.00/65.00 
Gluten— 
A. Se Boe ees Ares ae 38.70 
i LS” S SaaS ee 38.70 








*Quotations at Des “Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





CHICAGO HOG PRICES 























1928 1921 | 1926 | 1925 
March 30 ......-. 8.05| 10.90] 12.10! 13.50 
March 31 ........| 8.05! 10.90] 11.70! 13.10 
Antero .6.cihs | §.15| 11.15|-12:10] 13.40 
SE SS i ee | §.20] 11.25] 11.90] 13.20 
ry Oe oee | §.25/ 11.20] 12.00] 13.30 
PS eee | 8.35] 11.05| 12.15] 13.20 








CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 




















1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
March 30 . +7254] .734%411.08% 
March 31 -73%| .74 11.06% 
April 2 -7354} .744%4/1.05 
April 3 -735%4| .73 [1.03% 
April 4 -73%| .72 11.01 
April 5 e734 | .71%| .9916 ° 














CORN OFL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 May corn at Buenos Aires sold last 
week for 82c, week before 82%c. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 5lc, 
light native cow hides at Ges 254 
home grown clover seed at Tol $17.25, 
and cotton at New York 19.8¢e. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 83%c 
for No. 3 shelled and 81%c for No. 4 yel- 
low shelled, goats 504¢, wheat $1.24. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard for the last week in 
March were 14,900,000 pounds, ‘as com- 
on with 12,289,000 pounds for the week 
fore and 7,122,000 pounds for the same 
Exports of pork for the 
March were 3,677,000 











week last year. 
last _week in 


pounds, as compared with 3,796,000 pounds > 


the week before and 3,326,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat for the last week 
in March were 3,008,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 2,819,000 bushels the week be- 





‘fore and 3,014,000 bushels for the 
week last year. Exports of corn the last 
week in 
compared with 478,000 bushels for the 
week before and 183,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats 
the last week in March were 
bushels, as compared with 365,000 bushels 
for the week before and 64,000 bushels fo, 
the same week last year. 


Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 66 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 118 Der 
cent for fat cattle, 88 per cent for sheep 
and 108 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as tg 
percentage of ten-year average for 
ceipts and prices as they have prevaiieg 
week by week for the past eight we 





eliminating all seasonal bias. 












































February 24 ~ March 1..} 117) 1211] 108 














March: -2 to $ «....cce.. 99 73! 101 
meen Ste TB... coeces ae 80} 104 
March 16 to 22... ar 9 73! 108 
March 23 to 29 ...... ~{ I21{ 109) “39% 
March 30 to April 5 ..... 121] 92] 108 





*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

+Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 

tShep and lamb receipts are combined, 


QUITE ACCUSTOMED TO IT 


A couple arrived one evening at a musie 
hall, with a very young baby. 

“T’m sorry,” said the manager, firmly, 
“but you ean’t take that baby into the 





sir?” asked the astonished 


“Well, it might cry and create a gen- 
éral disturbance.”’ 

“Oh, lor’, no, sir!’’ was the prompt 
reply. “Baby’s used to going to enter- 
tainments, ’e is. Why, ’e was as good as 
gold at ’is gran’pa’s funeral yesterday.” 











for Fit 


(73 HE PENN” overall fits you 
se my | because of the su- 


e perior design, cut and 
‘workmanship. You'll like the 
Toomy legs, waist that feels just 
right, wide sus- 
ponder straps and 
In “The 

crotch 
pis made to give 
you ample room 
with no binding. 
Try on a pair at 
your local dealers. 













March were 461,000 bushels, ag 


44,009 


Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 


Pe es 


S328 


*HOGS . 
——— 
3 ag 
fol 2 : 
Be) BE} & 
So o oO s Oke 
Se | $4 28 
mo} 2s| One 
February 10 to 16 ........ 126} 1 6 : 
February 17 to 23 ...... act dar 136 68- 
February 24 to March 1..} 105} 113 67 
Me 2.40 8 oe. ceaed tyre 17] 135) @gae 
PevOe OCG VE os cack cue 111| 115] 4g 
BOeren 1640-22: ececevcce 112] 132) @ 
Mareh 22 to 29 .... 0%... 105; 110) ¢g 
March 30 to April 5 ..... 120|_ 122) 6g 
TtCATTLE 
February 10 to 16 ........ 98 81! 7 
Wepruaryy 17 tO. FS. kee ac 87 80| 1 
February to March 1.. 7 76| 199 
March 2 79 76] 119 
March 9 83 78} 18 
March 16 80 Ti] 
March 23 84 83] 119 
March 30 83 84] 18 
February 123} 105] 9g 
February 114 97| 99 
February 117] 111) # 
March 2 t 99 73 
March 9 97 80) ay 
March 16 95 73| 94 
March 23 2 121} 109] ° gg 
March 30 to April 5 .....} 121 92| 
: tLAMBS 
February 10 to 16 ........ 123} 105] 104 | 
February 17 to 23 ........ 114} 97; 103” 
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ISSBRAASSi price . 
















§ Pays Your Injury Costs Promptly 
work is hazardous. 1 farmer in 8 
jsseriously injured each year. Every hour 
yourun the risk of a fall, cut, stepping on 
‘nail, being injured by autoor machine, or 
kicked by a horse. Who will pay the bills 
for doctor, hospital and extra help? 

In 88 years the Woodmen Accident has 
policy holders $6,000,000.00 for acci- 

“dents and accidental deaths, making full 

‘and quick payment, 

| Can you afford to carry 























AGENTS 
We want capa- 
ble men over 21 






‘a day gives remarkable 

® protection? Study the 
“chart, Get complete de- 
‘tails, Send coupon today. 
® Read what policy holders 
gay. Act now! 


Woodmen 
| Accident 
| Company 
of Lincoln.Nebr. _ 


H WOODMEN ACCIDENT Co. 
® Lincoln, Nebr. 


‘ 







































H45 
Please send me details of your accident 
insurance policies. (Age limits, 16 to 60) 








Name 








tS eeeeeezeeeeeeeeeee® 





R. F. D,—_. 


[ET YOUR FORDSON DO 
- THE MANURE LOADING 












ALESSMANN LOADER attached to 
‘your Fordson will clean your feed 
yards and sheds in one-tenth the time 
_ fequired by hand.’ Easily attached to 
}anyFordson. Furnished with either 
or shovel attachment and guar- 
to handle any kind of manure. 
eds in use. 

For further information write 

; un Loader Company 
_ Dept. A, P. O. Box 1593, Des Moines, Iowa 


Can't Clog Rotary 
_ p-Hog Feeder : 


PREVENTS waste— 
sated ar gi and = 
push against ped- 
had abipes en bring . 
atrightspeed. 
heat pet nose ane : 
trough, galvanized stee’ 
drum and cone. Hinged 6 
cover. Adjustable to any kind of ground feed 
Oremall grain. 3 sizes—5, 13 and 25 bushels. 
Write for circular and prices. Agents wanted. 
‘4 DANE MFG.CO., Box @ Dane, Wis. 


ices FARM FE 







































































Joshaway Crabapple says: ¢ 
“Pearls come from _ oysters, 

but some girls get diamonds 

from nuts.” 





HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 




















Contest closes April 24, so send your 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 


prize tied in each tying contest. 


HONEY HAD LEFT 

Jones was a thrifty fellow and a com- 
mercial traveler, and when he married 
he’ decided that his wife could ask noth- 
ing better in the way of a honeymoon trip 
than to be allowed to accompany him on 
his long round in a country district. 

He was feeling very bucked with him- 
self, and could not resist telling his wife 
how well known he was at all the places 
where they had to stop. 

“And at the Swan, where I always stay 
when I’m in Smally, they not only re- 
serve a place for me, but, knowing how 
partial I am to honey, they always put a 
pot of it on my table.” 

When, however, they took their places 
in the restaurant, no pot of honey was to 
be seen. 

The boaster called to the waiter, 
demanded, irritably: 

“Where is my honey?” 

The waiter seemed to hesitate a mo- 
ment, and then replied, apologetically: 

“She left last week, sir.’’ 


and 


ABOUT ‘THOSE TOADS 


Well, we still are talking about them 
toads. Last week someone got scared, I 
guess, and says the Colorado toad wasn’t 
as old as they thought he was on first 
sight. But what they said was still pretty 
good. Anyway, we got the first report 
on, ‘‘Who Knows a Bigger One.” It came 
on the radio, and your uncle was listen- 
ing to the farmers’ station right here in 
Ioway. Some fellow told about wearing 
a pair of the seed house’s best, and he 
clumb over a fence and caught the seat. 
Before he knew the overalls was snagged, 
he tore down forty rods of fence! Now 
your uncle says, why monkey with toad 
stories when you can get overalls that 
will stand such a racket? All right, who’s 


next? Remember, it’s gotta be a good 
one. 
NOW SHE KNOWS 
Wife: “If I were to die, what should 
you do?” 
Husband: “Oh, the same as you would 
yourself.” 


Wife: ‘You wretch!’ I’ve always sus- 


pected it.’ 


COHERENCE 

Two gentlemen riding on a -train were 
both very much intoxicated. 

First Gent: ‘‘What time is it?” 

Second Gent (after extracting a match 
box from his pocket with much exertion 
and gazing at it intently): ‘“‘Thursday.” 

First Gent: - “My heavens, I’ve got to 
get off here.” 


—OR A CONTINENT 
Steward, to seasick passenger on ocean 


liner: “Is there anything I can get you, 
sir?”’ 
Passenger: “Yes! I’d like a small 


island, please.” 


A young man had just returned from a 
trip to Alaska, and was telling his ad- 
ventures to a certain young lady he se- 
cretly admired very much. 

“Do they have reindeer in Alaska?’ she 
asked. 

“No, darling,” he answered, blushingly, 
“they only have snow this time of the 
year.”’ 


















weather 


The farmer fights weather all his life 
—here is a machine to help him fight 
it. The man with his own thresher in 
the barn is sure to save his grain. x 


There was never a threshing season ¢ 
so sour and wet but what there were 
some days the crop could have been 
saved, if the machine had been avail- 
able. 


Lo 
M 








The Red River Special 28x46 at anew The Red River Special 
low price represents a real buy in Line for 1928 
threshing machines. It has the thresh- Theesheve 

ing capacity to do clean threshing fast 2x46 32586 
and to pay for itself in a few seasons. East 
However you thresh, or whatever size : jLauson Built 


machine you are thinking of, you will 


Nichols & Shepard 
want to read our two books, “The ichols acs 


Corn Picker—Husker 


Finest, Fastest, Cleanest Thresher,” we eeombing, 
and “The Book of Successful Thresh- Prairie Type 


Nichols & Shepard 
team Engines 


ing.” We will gladly send both to 


anyone interested. 


NICHOLS. SHEPARD 























‘In Continuous Business Since 1848 





THE NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY 296 Marshall St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me the book: ‘The Finest, Fastest, Cleanest Thresher.” 











E.K.HAYES would have 
been proud of these / 


Mr. Hayes, were he alive today, would be proud and pleased with the 
6 new features that have further improved an already good planter. 









E. K. HAYES 


If you should come to call on us at Galva you would find, in the main entrance of our build- 
ings, these words: “Do not let anything as to quality go out of this factory you would not 
want some one to sell you.” Written by E. K. Hayes, our founder, this motto has been our 
guide to quality—and your guarantee of true worth—for almost 50 years. 





HAYES ComPianters 
(2 and 4 wheel) 


of today are the same, basically, as always, but 
with these 6 big field-tested features added:— 
quick detachable, tip-over corn and cow pea 
seed boxes; new two-roller check head with 
automatic wire release; quick removable run- 
ners; new, self-aligning, long-lasting driving 
pawls; greatly improved tongue adjustment; 
simplified and refined frames. 

“Hayes” lack nothing you would ever want for 
in corn planters. Pronounced by dealers as the 
most complete of all; claimed by farmers as the 
most efficient of all. 

Before you buy any planter let us send you our 
new folder showing the corn planters that farm- 
ers say pay for themselves the first year in in- 
creased yields. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO, 
855 Sixth St. Dept. 55 Galva, Ill. 


























6AFETY FIRST—Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now; just let us 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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Look for what you need 





| RATE Sc PER WORD 
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each initial or full number. 
minimum of ae nig 


ape Seatac mate rue ae 


you wish through these columns ‘ 


THE NAME AND ADDRESS iw 
eee eee ne ae 
weeds. Remittange 











SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


POULTRY 





MISCELLANEOUS 








No. Words No. Insertions 




















No advertisement for less an $1.60 
accepted. Check must be cece: Please 
type or nrint your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon oly. furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33. Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry veal wanted for premium trade, 








‘ especially broilers. 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


PUREBRED German Police puppies, wolf 
gray, fine stock and watch dogs, heel- 

ers, best of breeding. Harold Roe, Bellte- 

vue, Iowa. 

SHEPHERD pups, four weeks old, from 
No. 1 cattle dogs; males, $4.75; females, 

$2.50. Elmer Anderson, Springfield, Minn. 

FOXES 


WANTED—Red fox cubs of reasonable 
size. Alex. Woolstencroft, Sibley, Iowa?’ 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


IN THD San Joaquin Valley of California 
eh A jen is a pune business, 
feeding millions of poow in towns and 
cities, Alfalfa com msg with dairying, 
hogs a poultry, yields a good income. 
A small Ene a Ro. farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get right location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper “The Earth’’—free for six 
months. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization } RS Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
CANADA 
640-ACRE dairy and stock farm; fnew 
buildiffgs; barn with 60 stanchions; 100 
acres in alfalfa; 50 Holstein cows, one 
herd bull, T. B. tested; 50 miles from 
Winnineg: $40 per acre, including cattle; 
easy terms. Manitoba Dairy Farms, Ltd., 
Pioneer Blidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


1OWA 
S1-ACRE dairy, poultry and fruit farm, 
fully stocked, in city limits; annual in- 












































NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, 

taps rich agricultural land; reasonable 
prices and terms; also land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Idaho, Washington and 














Oregon. Free literature. H. . Byerly, 
34 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
HELP WANTED 
AGENTS 
INDW household device washes-dries win- 
dows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, 
mops. Costs less than brooms. Over half 
rofit. Harpers, 303 Third St., Fairfield, 
owa. 
SALESMEN 
CAN. you sell house oe gy $ 


1. 

gallon and barn paint at $1. "30 Lowest 
prices in America. Beat all competition, 
dealers and mail order houses. Money- 
back guarantee to every customer. Ex- 
perience unnecessary; no delivering or 
collecting. Just talk to property owners 
about these low prices. $50 to $100 weekly 
easily made. Check mailed you each Fri- 
day. Write at once for free sales outfit, 
with complete information. Farm and 
Home Paint Co., Desk 103, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


SALESMEN to represent old-established 

concern selling paint and roof coating 
to farming and local industrial trade at 
factory prices. Finahcial arrangement 
can be made by right party. Write, The 
Durable Products Co., 5005 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, io. 


WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son or 
man to travel in country; a work; 
good profits. MeConnon & Co., Dept. F27, 
Winona, Minn. 
NEW invention beats vacuum sweeper 
and all its attachments. Electricity un- 
necessary. All complete, $2.95. Over 100 
per cent profit. 
St., Fairfield, Iowa. 
WE PAY $48 a week, furnish auto and 
expenses, to introduce our soap and 
washing powder. Buss-Beach Co., Dept. 
A86, Chippewa, Falls, Wis. 


LIVESTOCK 
BELGIANS 
FOR SALE—Registered Belgian stallion 
ton type, 12 years, $3800, or will trade 
for young livestock. Eno Harken, Aus- 
tinville, Iowa. 























Morgan, Mer., 781 Grimes 


AUCTIONEERS 

BE AN AUCTIONEEB Earn $25-$100 

daily. Send for large illustrated catalog, 
also how to receive home study course 
free. Reppert’s Auction School and Busi- 
ness College, Box W, Decatur, Ill. 

COAL 

CLUB together and buy your coal in car- 

load lots and save yourself plenty. 
Quality, preparation and weights guaran- 
teed. What are your requirements? Write 
us_ today. Sales Manager, 1205 Fisher 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

CREAM SEPARATORS 

VHGA cream separators, $22. 50 and up; 

fully guaranteed. Send for descriptive 
matter or ask dealer. Vega Separator 
Corp., Chicago, Il 

FARM MACHINERY 

FOR SALE—Neatly new Oliver two-row 

lister, complete, $75; two-bottom tractor 
plow, $45; A. No. 1 Fordson, $200; G. M. 
truck, $100. J. B. Mitchell, rragut, Ia. 


GOPHER TRAPS 




















ey 


LEGHORNS 
DARGE Tom Barron Single Comb 
Leghorns, hens 5%, cockerels 5% Ihe 
Direct Pennsylvania —— 300-egg sete 
uaranteed. Eges ‘chicks Circular, 
ts. Geo. Roe, By Iowa. 
MINORCAS 
B inorea, Buff — ton, 
Rock and Buff Leghorn icks; el 
hatched; bred for egg production. Also 
hatching eggs. Van De Waa Hatchery, 
Orange City, Iowa. . 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
CHiICKS—Finest fast-growing, extra q 
ity Rhode Island R 








———, 





stock. From finest prize winning 

in Iowa. Inspected and accredited, 
years of careful record work to prove alk 
every flock. Big, fast growers and ext 
hea producers. Write, Redbird Hatch. 
2: 711 8S. W. Thirteenth St., Des “a 
owa. 


HATCHING EGGS 








a en 

TRAPS for catching pocket gophers; cir- 
cular_ sent free. A. F. Renken, G-444, 

Crete, Neb. 





HEDGE POSTS 
HEDGE posts for sale. Car lots. Our 
prices will save you money; why not in- 
vestigate? Box 708, Winfield, Kan. 


INCUBATORS 
BUY now at your price—100-120 Old 
Trusty incubators, 7.85; 150- 17s Old 
Trusty Incubators, $12.50; 200-240 Old 
Trusty incubators (new tray), $20. Cash 
with order. F. O. B. cars, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Send order today. Quality Hardware Co. 


MATTRESSES 
MATTRDSSES made any size. 

















Factory 


prices. Your dollars saved and better 
quality given. Catalog free. Peoria Bed- 
ding Company, Peoria, IIl. 





MOTORCYCLES 
MOTORCYCLE bargains; used, rebuilt, 
guaranteed; shipped on approval; terms. 
Catalog free. Clymer, Denver, Colo. 


WATERERS 
AUTOMATIC waterers; made of copper 
steel 1% inch thick, all welded; price, $40 
for stock, $57.50 for combination. Write 
for illustrated folder. Peter Frederiksen, 
Audubon, Iowa. 














LEGHORNS 
HOLLYWOOD White Leghorns, biue tik 
bon _ strain, eX graded eggs from 
large, loppy combed hens, mated to choicg 
armas cockerels; $5, 105; $15, 
Corning. Mrs. S. A. Jenkins, Cors 
ning, po: 
PETERS Certified S.C. Buff Leghorns, 
also Browns, $5, Fed_ for egg pro 
duction and quality. Mrs. James Rohret, 








| Guthrie Center, Iowa. 





MINORCAS 
LARGE t prite winners, giant strain 
8. White Minorca hatching eggs, for 
po aed Se Ret 100. Prize winners at state 
o champions at Sioux 
Poultry Show. Hucke’ Bros., Route 
Bronson, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—S. C. Black Minorca hatch. 
ing eggs, large type and heavy layers, 
Have been culled for that for years. Price, 
$4, 100. Henry J. Husman, Scotch Grove, 
Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb White Minorca eggs from 
Cert-O-Culd flock; $5 per 100; smaller 
lots, 7 cents each; 7 per case. Hugh 
Lesan, Kellerton, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb White Minorca eggs. Free, 
one setting special mating with each 
order of 200. $6, 100; $3, 15. 
Mitchellville, Iowa. 

















FEEDERS 
STOCKERS and feeders; Hereford steer 
calves, yearlings, two-year-olds: 
= even sizes; most all dehorned: some 
B. tested eows, heifer calves and year- 
Saas also = ne pose Hereford bull, one 
years old. Channell, Douds, Iowa. 
SUGANGEYS AND HOLSTEINS 

Guernsey and Holstein heifer 

calves, one to three —— old, tuber- 



































come more than $3,600._Part cash, bal- | culin tested, shipped C. O. Edgewood 

ance easy payments. Box 7, Wallaces’ | Dairy Farms, itewater, Wis, 

Farmer. GUERNSEYS 

MINNESOTA FouR "ior sale, ‘Part ‘bred heifers and two 

160 ACRES fine dairy and general farm- cows to a seven 
ing laid; about 75 per cent. meadow; | hundred pou P.. B. ale bull. V. 

fine. spring; stream running thru mea- Helle Wiliams, Kockwell City towa, 

dow; located near Randall; well known HOLSTEIN 

creamery center _ Pforrison county, Min- 3} ich 5 Spee 4 

nesota eCoy ansen, Torrey 

Duluth, Minn. - | ane a heifers in carload eae Wisk * B. 

FARM, 160 acres, $75 per acre; dairying, Minn. pre 
hogs, corn, alfaifa raised. C. H. Gordon, © PERCHERON 


Owatonna, Minn. 
MISSOURI 
86 ACRES, 6 cows, 250 poultry, coming 
dairy ~¥ 4, convenient all advan- 
tages; 45 aeres now in cultivation, most- 
ly in grass; svring watered woodland pas- 
ture, lot wood and timber; new house, 
orch, shade, att 3, water, necessary 
a ‘buildings; all, $2,400; part cash, bal- 
6 per cent; details, page 8, free 
mm wen United Farm Agency, 828- uo’ 
New York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


See 
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for wheat, ge ler sheep, hows. Send. for 
free new lin free books on 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Ida- 
ho, Washington and hn ae os #6 — 
seekers’ excursion rates. Leed 

Dept. 607, Great Northern 5 a st. 








Paul, Minn. 
NEW YORK 
FOR SALE—New York farm, 141 acres, 


100 acres tiilablé, pasture for 30 cows, 
15 acres timber, 8-room house, 3 barns 
nearly all newly seeded, 5 acres winter 
wheat, 20 a = owing, price $4,500; 


has a $2, mortgage; can 

run 25 years take a an over W. F. 

Piam, Morrisville, New Yor' 
WISCONSIN. 





HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
¢elay 8 ub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
close to town; good roads, good 
: ols, in FP ae. heart of the dairy coun- 
ry. ou 





DA stocks ane diversified farm 
id county, Wisconsi nm; unimp 
@ 


rtiv 
rice aay terms. Rust- 
Lumber Go.. Drummond, ‘Wis, 





A pedigree Six- ear-old 
Percheron stallion: priced ri ght; must 
Saty, te at gal William Gibbons, Albert 





sorted > 








Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads_ put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—Time counts jn applying for 

patents; don’t risk delav in protecting 
your ideas; send sketch or model for in- 
structions or write for free book, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,” and ‘‘Record of Inven- 
tion’’ form; no charge for information or 
how to proceed; communications strictly 
confidential; —— careful, efficient 
service. Clarence O’Brien, Registered 
Patent Attorney, 4i9- G Security Bank 

Bldg. (directly across street from Patent 
Office), Washington, 








ORPINGTONS 
SINGLE Comb Buff Orpingtons of highest 


quality stock from champions exhibi- 
tion mating. Yard eggs of an importer 
and exporter, also first prize cockerel at 
Iowa State Fair, first prize cockerel and 





hens at Mt. Ayr show. Yard eggs, 25, M © 


and 15 cents each; 90 
anteed. Mrs. Frank 
Iowa, Route 1. - 


BUFF Orpingtons, choice flock, healthy, 


er cent test guar- 
ender, Clearfield, 





good layers, size and color; ogre: $5, 100, 
Hattie sE Graham, Webster City, lowa, 
oute o. 





BUFF Orpingtons. Large, healthy stock. 
Eggs, $4, 100; Satisfaction guaranteed, 
rg. Dora C. Paulson, Harlan, Iowa. 





BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorne 
tents and trade-marks. 802 Equita ile 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


ANCONAS 
SINGLE Comb Ancona we s gy stoc 
direct from Sheppard’s oh oR $11 per 
i, $50 = = 500, $95 per 1,000. Mark Shaw, 
ogg, Iowa 














Gentlemen: 


READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. $0 





to cover cost of these insertions. 


Name 


Please start my classified ad containing 
sksibeevmbgioacesopailed times in your paper. I enclose a remittance Of $....cscsscccersreereeee 


words, to run 








Address 
Write your ad here: 

















(Minimum charge, $1.60) 


Seed Corn Advertisements Get Results 

Houser Brothers, of Polk City, Iowa, are more than pleased: 

“We have been raising and selling seed corn for a number of years. 
The first year we sold eighteen or twenty orders, and after we began ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer, the orders ran up into the hundreds and 
came almost faster than we could send them out.” 











Fn MOLT oe 

BGG gh recor -to-lay 

Barred Peameuth Rocks, mated to 
erels en first rg winning stock; 

, 15. Mrs. 

ie nasil 
THOMPSON’S dark Barred Rocks; supé- 

rior quality eggs, $1.50, 15; $4.50, * 50: 
100, postpaid; ST cimed pens. Mrs. 








B. ‘Harden, Cornin Iowa. 
THOMPSON Imperial Ringlet Barred 
Rocks; winners, layers; T. B._ tested 


stock. Satisfaction mating list. Flock=— 


$8, 100; $1.50, 15. Pens—$5-$7 for 15. Mrs. 
Alvin Wi ndom, Nodaway, Towa. 
DARK Barred Rock eggs for hatchi 
from prize winners on free range; 
per 15, $7.50 per 100. Barred Rocks % 
years. . S. Austin & Sons, Dumont, 
EGGS trons three pens of Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, all purebred Thompson 
from his yards;. both light and dark, a 
marked _ birds. ‘G. W. Royer, Kingsley, I& 
eRacening seat to Barred ee 
atching eggs; per pen, 
“iy si Stavely, Traer, Jowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
wae certified and trapnested R. om 
Reds; guaranteed eggs, flocks # 
aoe international contest rec 














vine 


ords and home records to 295 before molt” 


ing. High ranking as Iowa record, flock 
for five years. See mating list. Mrs. © 
L. Stannard, Richland, Iowa. 


TOMPKINS strain Single Gomb Rhode 





Island Reds; blood tested, culled for oo 
or and ¢é ose Production, winter layers, # 
r hundre Mrs. Theodore Hew 

olfe, Iowa. 





S.C. R. I. RED hatching eggs, 
hundred, prepaid; Tompkins strain; good 
fertility. ‘John Rohik, istein, Iowa. 
USSEX 
tehin: eggs: Fi 
T. $4.50, 50; 
sand fgg , breeding: $8, eCH Mater. 


rs = , and 


York, a2 Route 1. 
type. vi 
stock, prolific A) Paoheavte: 
cents per egg. August Peterse 
hamville, Iowa. 








Red chicks, backed a by : 
15 years of specializing in Reds of ua ; 
_ 


Asa Lee, 


N. Gambs, Smithiand, 
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HATCHING EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








WYANDOTTES 

PTIAMSON’S White Wyandottes have 
an the blue at the Iowa state shows, 
rican Poultry Congress, Dubuque, St. 
|. Minn.; extra heavy layers; eggs, $10, 
“Williamson’s Bros., Dubuque, lowa. 
frEBRED Regal Rose Comb White 
Re ndotte eggs, $4.50 per 100; bred to 
Mrs. Fred Price, West 











nd. weigh. 

Iowa. 

Doreas White Wyandotte hatch- 
h producing flock, headed 


; hi 
"Ie Gtereis direct from Martin's; $5 per 












Cari Batschelet, Panora, Iowa, 


ie MISCELLANEOUS 
ammoth Pekin duck, flock, $8, 
E » pen, 15 cents each. Quality White 
Wyandotte, $4.50, 100. Mrs. Rex Keck, 
| iaarens,_ Iowa. 

Black Giant 
JERSEY 100. 











E. eggs, $8, 100; Buff 
- “orpington, $6, . Both state aecred- 
bie N, C. Christensen, Estherville, Iowa, 

Hou te 1. : 





TURKEYS = 
OTH Bronze turkey eggs for sale: 
Dakota prize wnining stock; four 
‘@ollars setting of ten eggs, C. O. D,; in- 
| sured. Alfred Osterreicher, Titonka, Iowa, 
o EY eggs from purebred Mammoth 
‘ nze stock—the big, husky kind; 50 
| gents each. Mrs. Roy Lewis, Mason City, 

- {owa. 
CHICKS AND EGGS 


MURRAY McMurray baby chicks, hatch- 
Ps ; over 50 rare and common va- 














; every chick from a carefully culled 
of heavy laying, purebred hens.. 
and satisfaction are 


| Prompt shipment 
r . Member American Baby Chick 
Special 1 rice li Pig 
pecial low ce list free, 

Webster City, 


Producers’ Association. “Every 
Cert-O-Culd.” 
7 y McMurray, Box 49, 





§4ANCRED White Leghorns; imported di- 
~ pect; 300-egg foundation; certified; 


_W. D. tested; contest winners. icks— 
hundred, backed by guarantee to 
covering first two weeks. Egges—$6 


; Special matings on request. 

. O. D. _Campbell’s Breeding 
Strawberry Point, Iowa. 

SON’S-S. C. White Leghorns 

have won more blue ribbons in Iowa 

than any other strain; extra heavy lay- 


: eggs, $10 per 100; chicks, $17, 500 for 
rite for free catalog. H. E, Wil- 
j n, Dubuque, Iowa. 








E ISLAND Reds, both combs; su- 
r quanty: bred on our own farm. 
$14, backed by our fourteen-day 
nte to live. Eggs—$6 hundred. Or- 
now. Shipped C. O. D. Campbell’s 
g Farm, Strawberry Point, Iowa. 
E Comb White Minorcas. Chicks— 
hundred. Eggs—$6 hundred. Heavy 
stock. Shipped C. O. D. Camp- 
Breeding Farm, Strawberry Point, 













lowa. 

PUREBRDD, Cert-O-Culd chicks, Rocks, 
Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $12; 

Brahmas, $14; Anconas, Tom Barron Leg- 
horns, mixed, $10. Mrs. Car] Wilson, Mal- 

-yern, Iowa. 


WHITE and Barred Rock chicks from 
closely culled flocks; Poltl, Fishel, 
og oa Strains. Last year’s customers 
come back. $12 per hundred. The Cotton 
_ Chiekery, Lone Rock, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS — Buff and White state 
accredited ‘eggs and chicks from state 
gs and Chicago Coliseum winners. J. 
Hartshorn Traer, Iowa. 


§& C DARK Brown Leghorn chicks from 
culled flock, headed by Everlay cockerels. 
i 100; eggs, $3.50 per 100. Mrs. Lloyd 
erter, Woolstock, Iowa. 
| DAY old and two weeks old chicks for 
sale, all leading breeds, write for prices. 
Lobdell Hatchery, Box 2. Waterloo, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


GOOD news for poultry raisers who plan 
| ~to start or replenish their flock with 
high production chicks. Special discount 
jm orders for Peters-Certified May- 
hat chicks booked before April 25. 
| Shipped with guarantee to live covering 
first two weeks, Peters-Certified strains 
are bred early maturing and develop into 
heavy fall and winter layers. Customers 
» feport flock averages of 135 to 200 eggs 
of ear—that our May chicks start lay- 
in October. Every sign points to a 
money-making fall and winter. Fewer 
chicks py raised this spring means a 
Shortage of laying stock and a higher egg 
Market. Start with Peters-Certified high 
Producing stock if you want to make the 
most money. Sell your surplus cockerels 
breeders at a good price. Each chick 
es from a Peters-Certified flock, reli- 
| ably certified on health and high stan- 
| @ardized egg production by A. G. Peters, 
| Our poultry specialist. Leghorns, Reds, 
3 Se Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Anconas 
credi 




































Light Brahmas. Iowa standard ac- 
ited. Prices so low you can not afford 
fo buy ordinary stock: Latest catalog 
~ Shows reports from many customers— 
ow of what Peters-Certified chicks wili 
for you. To insure May shipment and 
avoid disap ointment, write for catalog 
: _ Special discount prices at once. 
_ Jus 












rs-Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn. 
it eres, Peters-Farm, Box 276, New- 





0 


IBY Chicks—-Rucker leads them all. 
Highest Leghorn pen in all 1927 official 





Grnaay"E contests, United States and 
5 ° erage per hen, eges. High 
hens, 316, 319. The Reds led the best 
ms of Leghorns nine months at Texas 
onal contest. Best in Iowa and corn 
States by official test. Fourteen-day 
arantee to live on chicks. Trap-nested, 
igreed stock. Free catalog. Prof. 

Aucker, Dent. W, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


SAIRIE State quality chicks; illinois 
ante accredited: tuberculosis and ba- 
white diarrhea tested; White - 
B and White Rocks, R. 
Wyandottes and Buff Or- 
+ Suaranteed 190 per cent. live 
If you want quality chicks, we 
aes Pd akg fox. citeuies, ane 
S . e tate Hate 
W, El Paso, Il. ke 
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OWA Master Breeders’ -Certified 
chicks triple your poultry profits. Cer- 
tified for health, type, and egg production 
by our poultry experts. Heretofore you 
have been able to buy chicks from flocks 
certified only for egg production. Now 
you are assured chicks not only from ex- 
ceptio high egg lay: strains, but 
also from flocks certified for health and 
for type, guaranteeing you the best chicks 
possible to hatch or to buy. No more 
underweight flocks for you. Nothing but 
great egg laying strains. Healthy, heavy 
+meat birds. These chicks will triple your 
poultry profits and make poultry raising 
easy. We have so thoroly culled, tested 
and inspected our flocks, certifyi eve 
bird retained, we know our chicks will 
live and grow and. pay you bigger profits. 
Therefore, we guarantee them to live for 
the first 14 days, the acid test of livabil- 
ity. Cuts chick losses right in half. We 
have blood tested flocks—your protection 
against white diarrhea. Iowa farmers re- 
rt amazi success with lowa Master 
reeders’ chicks. All leading varieties at 
reasonable prices. Book your order to- 
day. Take advantage of our special 
discount. Write for our big, free Baby 
Chick book, handsomely illustrated. Just 
address, Master Breeders, Edwin Holmes, 
Mer., 215 Fourth Street, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Branch plants: Denison and Onawa, Iowa. 
FARROW Chix—From IIlinofs state stan- 
dard accredited flocks. Every breeding 
bird has been _leg-banded by licensed state 
inspectors. You can not afford to buy 
unknown chicks when you can buy Far- 
row Accredited Chix at our low. prices. 
Quality matings, April delivery, hite 
Leghorns, $10.50-100; $20.50-200; Brown 
Leghorns, $20.50-100, $20.50-200; Barred 
Rocks, Single Comb Reds, $11.50-100, 
$22.50-200; Men y Comb Anconas, White 
Rocks, $11.50-100, $22.50-200; White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff Orpingtons, $12.50-100, $24.50- 
200; se Comb Reds, Black -Minorcas, 
$12.50-100, $24.50-200. Special matings 
above breeds, 3 cents chick higher. Winter 
laying Star matings. White Leghorns (the 
kind that brought Mrs. ‘Beer $1,464.00 from 
400 females), $16.50-100, $32.50-200. Pre- 
pais, 100 per cent alive delivery. World’s 
argest state accredited hatchery, twelfth 
season. Oil brooders at factory cost with 
orders of Farrow Chix. 52-page catalog 
free for asking. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, 
Dept, 47, Peoria, IN 


SUPERIOR bred baby chicks as low as 

10 cents. These prices are made pos- 
sible by my co-operative saving plan, un- 
der which I sell big, healthy Iowa accred- 
ited baby chicks with ten-day live guar- 
antee. Write me and find out about this 
new pe before you buy. H. F. Good- 
win, porte City Hatchery, Laporte City, 
Iowa, Box W. 


ORDER your purebred S. 








Cc. R. I. Red 


baby chicks and ane eges. Best 
quality at medium prices, . E. Munson, 
Ute, lowa. 





WHITE Wyandottes baby chicks, $13 per 
hundred; also other varieties. Write for 
prices. Todds Hatchery, Waukon, Jowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSEP.Y STOCK 


FROST proof cabbage and onion plants. 
Open field grown; strong, well rooted, 
from treated seeds, — fifty to bun- 
dle, moss to roots, labeled with variety 
named. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, Ear] 
and Late Flat Dutch, postpaid, 100, $ .50; 
200, $.75; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 5,000, 
$7.50. Express collect crate, twenty-five 
hundred, $2.50. Onions—Prizetaker, Crystal 
Wax and Yellow Bermuda. Postpaid, 500, 
$ .80; 1,0000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.50. Express 
collect crate, 6,000, $4.50. Full count, 
prompt shipment, safe arrival. Satisfac- 
tion guaranted. Write for free seed and 
_— catalog. Union Plant Company, 
exarkana, Ark. 


100 PROGRESSIVE and 200 Dunlap 

strawberry plants, $2; Agawam, Con- 
cord, Moore’s Early, Niagara and Worden 
rapevines, two-year, $1 per dozen; Caco, 
5 cents each; 50 gladiolus, large bulbs, $1; 
four dark red peonies, $1; Amoor Privet, 
Spirea Van Houtte and barberry, hedging 
size, $5 per 100; pears, plums or cherries, 
30-cents each; apple or peach, 20 cents 
each, any variety, good four foot branched 











trees; (prepaid). Order from this ad. 
Check accepted. Satisfaction or money 
back. Welch Nursery, Shenandoah, Iowa. 





200 PROGRESSIVE Everbearing Straw- 
¢ berries, -$1.50; 200 Senator Dunlap, $1; 25 
rhubarb, $1; 25 red raspberries, $1; 100 
asparagus, $1; 12 Concord grapes, 3-year, 
1.25; 12 curants or gooseberries, $1.50; 50 
nyder blackberries, $1.75; 50 black rasp- 
berries, $1.50; 12 Early Richmond cher- 
ries, $4; 12 Elberta peach, $3; 12 plums, 6 
Waneta, 6 Compass, $3.50; 12 apples trees 
(your choice), $3; good four-foot trees; 
repaid. Certified stock. Free catalog. 
owanna Nurseries, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
12, WELCH’S Concord grapevines, 2-year, 
; 100 Progressive ana 200 Dunlap 
strawberry plants, $2; 10 Downing goose- 
berries or cherry currants, 2-year, $1; 10 





Montmorency or Wragg cherries, $3; 10 
Jonathan, $2; 3 Waneta, 2 Sapa, 2 Terry 
and 3 Apricot plums, $3; good\ 4-foot 


branched trees; (prepaid). Order from 
this ad. Checks accepted. Satisfaction or 
money back. Welch Nursery, Senandoah, 
Iowa. 
MY FROST-PROOF cabbage plants will 
make headed cabbage three weeks before 
your home-grown plants. I make prompt 
shipments, all leading varieties. Postpaid, 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; express, $2, 1,000. 
Special prices on large quantities. Tomato 
‘and pepper plants, same prices. First- 
class plants. Roots ‘wrapped in moss. 
P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 
MANCHU soybeans, new crop, recleaned, 
96 per cent germination, $2 per bushel, 
bags free. Guy W. Stanner Seed House, 
~Champaign, I] 
SOYBERANS—Peking, Wilson Five, Ebony, 
Manchu, Black Eyebrow; germination, 98 
per cent; quality, best in years. Russel S. 
Davis, Clayton, Il. : . 
EBONY and AK soybeans; high germina- 
tion; recleaned; bags free; $1.75 per 
bushel. Edear B. Young, Newman, III. 


1009 BEAUTIFUL gladiola bulbs, blooming 

















-__size, all ‘colors, for only $1, tpaid. 
Henry Field, Shenandoah, lag xg 





CLOVER, $18 wushei, nome grown, 
double rachokioe, guaranteed to Mer 
state seed law; sweet clover, scarified, 
$3.90; hardy northwestern alfalfa, $9.90 
per bushel; state certified, Grimnr at low- 
est prices; new timothy, $1.90 per bushel; 
sacks included... Write for — and 
orewer matter. Frank Sinn, 
ls a. 


HIGHEST qualit 





native read clover seed; 

hardy Idaho and certified Grimm alfalfa, 
sweet clover, alsike, timothy and all other 
farm seeds. Write for sampies and k 
De Kalb County Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, Ii. 





mmon,"’ purity about 
$8.40 bu.; genuine Grimm 
;. searified white sweet clover, 
5.20; red clover and alsike, $17.50; bags 
ree, Send for samples. Kansas Seed Ce., 
Salina, K 
TIMOTHY and alsike clover seed, mixed, 
$2.50 bushel; new cre bags extra. 
Mammoth clover seed, $21 per bushel; 
= well. F. H. Child Sons, Masonville, 
owa. 


SOYBEAN hay mixture, $1.75 bushel. 
Write for prices and samples gf variety 
soybean wanted. Funk Bros., Blooming- 


ton, Illinois. 

BEAUTIFUL gladiolas, all colors, 200 
small bulbs (bulblets) for only 25 cents, 

postpaid; five packages (1,000) for $1. 

Henry Field, Shenandoah, lowa. 

SOYBEANS—Dunfield, $2.50; Manchu, $2 
per bushel; recleaned; satisfaction guar~ 

anteed; bags free. C. E. Hiatt, Mitchell- 

ville, Iowa. 

C. O. D. Frost-Proof cabbage and onion 
plants; quick shipments; all varieties; 

500, 65 cents; 1,000, $1. Farmers’ Plant 


Co., Tifton, Ga, 

SEND no money. C. O. D. Frost-Proof 
cabbage and onion plants; all varieties; 

prompt shipment; 500, 65 cents; 1,000, $1. 

Standard Piant Co., Tifton, Ga. 

HARDY alfalfa seed, $6.80 per bushel; 
sweet clover, $4; both test 95 per cent 

pure. Return seed satisfactory. 

George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 


SEED CORN 


PFISTER’S Krug seed corn, highest yield- 
ing in south-central section of lowa 
state yield test in 1926 and 1927. Out- 
yields other Krug three to ten bushels per 
acre. Early field picked, racked in fur- 
nace heated seed house, tipped, butted, 
shelled, graded and bagged. Certified by 
Iiinois Crop Improvement Association; 
guaranteed satisfactory to purchaser. $5 
per bushel. Lester Pfister, El Paso, Ill. 


PUREBRED seed corn, grown from seed 
single ear tested for ten years. Reid’s 
type, gathered early, rack dried; high 
yielder in state contest; ten to fifteen 
bushels more than average corn reported 
by those who use this seed. Shelled and 
graded, $5, bags included. J. H. Petty, 
Elliott, Iowa, 
KRUG—Pure, home grown from disease 
tested seed. Get our literature and learn 
how we select and cull all of our seed for 
high yields. We examine all seed ears, 
both before and after shelling. Thirty-five 



































miles southeast of Davenport. Morgan 

Bros., Galva, Ill 

YELLOW Seed Corn—Shabino’s, picked 
before frost, 98 per cent, .50; Sha- 

bino’s, Murdock, ——* Hybrid, 90 per 

cent guaranteed, $2.50; 105-85 day, re- 


drouth resis- 


graded, hardy, 
Mt. Vernon, 


tant. A. Wolff, Agent, 
South Dakota. 
GROW Krug corn for high yield, early 
maturity, high oil and high feed value. 
All the above assured by Illinois and lowa 
State Corn Yield Contests, 1,000 bushels, 
fire dried. Prices and literature on re- 
quest. . W. Seeley, Stuart, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Seed corn, Silver King, early 

variety, will surely ripen; $2.75 per 
bushel; also several bushels Iowa No. 10 
ellow corn, extra heavy yielder, $3.75 per 
ushel, Satisfaction guaranteed. F. X. 
Huber, Jolley, Iowa. 


IOLEAMINGG—A consistent winner of 
state yield corn contest for five years 
in the north three-fourths of Iowa. Much 
earlier than Reid’s; from the J. N. Smith 
strain of Center Junction; $4 per bushel. 

C. Dice, West Liberty, Iowa. 

EAR seed corn. Improved early Reid’s 
and famous Silver ing. Forty years’ 

experience growing, handling and selling 

seed corn. $4 per bushel. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Spe- 
cialist, Ames, Iowa. 

SEED Corn—Wilson’s high yielding yel- 
low dent; always a winner in the state 
ield test. Average yield two years ago, 
n twenty-two state and county contests, 

in sixteen counties, 72 bushels. Write for 

particulars. A. Wilson, Harlan, Iowa. 

GET information how it is. possible to 
raise five to six ears of corn from one 

seed; 100 to 150 bushels per acre; two to 

six pounds of corn to the hill. Free liter- 
ature on request. Origer & Son, Stuart, 

Iowa. 

SEED Corn—Genuine Krug, well matured, 
early picked, germination 98 per cent, 

butted, tipped, shelled, graded, 

$3.75 per bushel; satisfaction guaranteed. 

Frank J. Kallal, Jerseyville, Il. casa! 

DROUTH resistant, stiff-stalked, Bloody 
‘Butcher, also Reid’s Yellow Dent, $2.25 

per bushel. Seed guaranteed like sample 

or money refunded. Nelson Bros., Ols- 
burg, Kaneas.___. 

EARLY Plowman Yellow Dent seed corn; 
highest yielding, disease free, selected 

stock. Write for particulars. De Kalb 

County Agricultural Association, De Kalb, 

Tilinois. . 

SEED Corn—Seven standard varieties, 
early selected, furnace dried, guaranteed 
ermination 95 per cent. Write for cata- 
og. Oaklawn Seed Farm, Chatham, IIl. 

FEW bushels génuine Krug corn left; 
field picked, rack dried; guaranteed ev- 

ery way, $4 bushel.. Raymond Stubbs, 

Marshalltown, Iowa, Route No. 6 

FAMOUS Silver King seed corn; heavy 
yfélder; won premium at International 

and sweepstakes at Ames; price, $5. F. 

S. Thompson, Algona, Iowa. 

SECURE your seed corn from Chas. Grau, 
Bennington, Neb., who has given years 

of study for a high-yielding variety. 


spectively, 
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the cheapest. Hi-Bred has won 
yield test trophies, medals and 
than any other corn. You can buy Hi- 
Bred through Hi-Bred Corn Co., J. J. 
Newlin, Manager, Grimes, Iowa. 
IOLEAMING yellow corn, early piekel: 

germination, 97 per cent; $4 per bushel; 
is earlier than rug or Reid’s; fourth 
Seg Ioleaming has done unusually well 
n the corn yield contest. L. N. Laursen, 
Humboldt, a. 


RBID’S Yellow Dent, Krug, De Walis 100- 
Day; grown from disease free seed for 
five years; nubbed, shelled and graded; 
$3.50; germination, 97 to 100 per cent; 
uaranteed; folder free. De Wall Seed Co., 
rowers, Gibson, IIL 
WORLD'S record corn crop—i,680 bushels 
on 10 aeres, grown with Yellow. 
Clarage seed. We have certified seed of 
this variety for sale. Dunlap & Son, Box 
T, Williamsport, Ohio. 
SEED Corn—improved Yellow Dent, cer- 
tified, germination, 95 per cent; purity, 
100 per cent; over 100 bushels per acre; 
oo bushel. Bert.E. McMillan, Blanchard, 
owa.° 
HI-BRED seed corn; 98 per cent germina- 
tion; produced by the detasseling meth- 
od; every kernel cross-bred, no inbreed- 
ing. Write J. J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa. 
SEED Corn—Reid’s Yellow Dent, matures 
in 110 days; every ear tested; germina- 
tion, 98 per cent; $3.75 per bushel; satis- 
faction guaranteed; sacks free. Budd 
Watt, Holstein, Iowa. 
INOREASE your yield 5 to 15 bushels per 





























re = —— 98% pe — rmi- 
mation test, u oO cent; per 
bushel; 10-bushel lots’ $35. E&P. Sand. 


Mitchell, S. D. 


IOLEAMING seed corn for sale; consist- 
ent winner in state yield test; very 





‘early; aranteed; buy direct from place 
of origin. James McNeilly, Center Jurnc- 
tion, lowa. 





SEED Corn—Feigiey, pure lowa Goldmine, 
germination test, 98.5 r eent; $2.25 

bushel; satisfaction guaranteed; ) 

free. Feigley Seed Farm, Enterprise, 

Kansas. 

SEED Corn—We have white seed corn for 
sale in the ear only; good test guaran- 

teed; come and see our corn; on Lincoln 


Highway. G. Gregory & Son, Raiston, Ia. 
SEED Corn—Silver King will surel Fipen, 

$2.75 bushel; also several bushe owa 
se. 10, $3.75 bushel; extra heavy yielder. 


Huber, Jolley, Towa. 


STIFF-STALKED Hi-pred—i-yiela un- 

der official test, and stiff-stalk. The 
last word in corn breeding. Write, J. J. 
Newlin, Hi-Bred Corn Co., Grimes, Iowa. 
PRIZB winning Reid’s Yellow Dent seed 














corn, rack eG, $3.50 bushel; 15-day 
re-test; satisfaction guaranteed. Israel 
Halder, Laurens, Iowa. 
KRUG’S and Iowa Pride, tipped, butted, 
shelled or ear, $4 per bushel. This corn 
is seed disease free. If not fully, pleased, 


return. D. L. Chafa, Fontanelle. fowa. Pe 
REID’S Dent seed corn, picked before 

frost, butted, tipped, shelled, sacked; 
5 nr per bushel, . Hansen, Jr., Modale, 
iowa. 
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FARMERS 1N THE CANADIAN 
PARLIAMENT 


Lawyers and farmers are the two prin- 
cipal voeations represented among the 245 
members of the Canadian federal house of 
commons. There are 70 lawyers and 50 
farmers. In third place come doctors, 
with 30; then merchants, with 23; fol- 
lowed by 12 journalists and 9 manufac- 
turers. The remaining 51 members rep- 
resent a variety of callings. 

Among the cabinet council of seventeen 
there are six lawyers, four farmers, two 
journalists, and the other five: represent 
as many vocations. Bach of the four 
farmer cabinet ministers, Hon. Robert 
Forke, minister of immigration and colo- 
nization; Hon. W. R. Motherwell, minister 
of agriculture; Hon. Charles Stewart, min- 
ister of the interior, and Hom. Charles 
Dunning, minister of railways and canals, 
represents constituency in western Can- 
ada. Each began farming on homestead 
land and has become a successful farmer. 
Hon. Mr. Forke and Hon. Mr. Dunning 
came from the British Isles as young men 
without any capital. Hon. Mr. Motherwell 
and Hon. Mr. Stewart are natives of On- 
tario, but as young men heeded the ad- 
vice of Horace Greeley and went west to 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 





JUST GOOD BUSINESS TO TREAT 
SEED GRAIN 


Good insurance against the loss caused 
by smut on wheat can be obtained at 
small expense by treating the seed with 
copper carbonate. The greatest loss to 
the grain farmer who does not treat his 
seed is in the reduced yield. This loss 
often amounts to one-tenth of the crop. 
There is further loss in the discounts 
which must be taken when the grain is 
shipped to market. s 

Seed wheat can be treated with copper 
carbonate or any dust having a 20 per 
cent copper equivalent or more. Two 
ounces of dust should be used to the 
bushel of seed- unless the seed is very 
badly smutted, when three ounces should 
be used. Copper carbonate is the best 
fungicide for preventing the smut of 
wheat and the smuts of hulless oats. 
Fo should not be used for 
treating wheat. 

Copper carbonate does not prevent the 
smuts of hulled oats or the covered smut 
of barley. It reduces the amount, but is 
not so effective on these grains.as formal- 
dehyde, which can be applied by the dip, 
sprinkle and spray methods. 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY | 


IOWA 
Southern—Marion County, April 5—Had 
about five inches: of snow March 29; the 
29th and 30th were wintry with freez- 
ing temperature. Since that, the weather 
has been fair, dry and mild. Farmers 


, have resumed their field work. Some oats 
are up. However, most farmers are just 


beginning to sow oats. A few fields of 


* wheat are 50 to 100 per cent dead, but 


most fields are growing beautifully. Quite 
a bit of plowing done. Everywhere the 
ground works up nicely, giving promise 
of ideal seed-beds for corn. Spring pigs 
doing finely. No disease among hogs. 
Willow trees are leaveg out. Fruit and 
shade trees are risking frost injury. by 
putting forth leaves.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Centrai—Grundy County, April 6—The 
weather has been favorable for field work 
early in the week, and considerable disk- 
ing has been done, also some seeding; but 
last night it started to rain—quite an 
electrical storm, and drizzled most of the 
day, which may delay work the rest of 
the week; nevertheless, it was quite wel- 
come, aS grass was coming slowly and 
roughage is getting scarce. Grass is now 
more promising. No trees of any kind 
show life yet, as ground is cold. Fencing 
and tiling out of the question, as frost 
has not all disappeared. Some cattle be- 
ing shipped, and lots of hogs going to 
market. There is some sickness among 
cattle and some abortion among sows. 
Quite a few pigs, and some boast, of big 
litters. Quite a big demand for seed oats 
and barley. Lots complain of young clo- 
ver being gone, and being reseeded with 
some oats added. Lots of chickens. Horses 
stand work well. Hired help plentiful._— 
Gus Treimer. 

South-Central—Madison County, April 6 
—We are having some real cool weather. 
It has been raining the past forty-eight 
hours; nearly two inches of rain has fall- 
en, which has soaked up the earth in 
good shape. The grass is coming in fine 
shape. The winter wheat is badly winter 
killed; some are sowing it to oats. The 
alfalfa and clover are also badly killed. 
Lots of corn is being shipped in. Lots of 
old corn in the country, but it is being 
held for higher price. Young lambs, pigs 
and calves-are all doing finely. Stock of 
all kinds doing well. Peach and pear trees 
are budding, which looks as if we are go- 
ing to have another good crop of-fruit.— 
c. J. Young. 

Eastern—Muscatine County, March 31— 
The past few days of fine weather the 
farmers of this county were busily break- 
ing stalks and disking, and some oats 
Were sown. Quite an acreage of ground 
was plowed. The ground worked finely. 
Eggs sell at 25 cents a dozen and cream 
has taken an upward jump. The spring 
pig crop is good.—Robert Fletcher. 

Western—Guthrie County, April 6—A 
couple of inches of soggy snow on the 
landscape today should put the moisture 
in the ground and help make the hay 
that we have been short of the past two 
years. Every one was busy with the oats 
when the dashing rain came last Wednes- 
day. About half the oats are in. Grass 
has been coming slowly because it is too 
cool; will come fast now if the weather 
Warms up. Feeders are so high that cat- 
tle men are going slowly. Not so much 
interest as usual in the hog crop. Not 
much change in acreage for corn. A lit- 
tle more clover seed being sown. Cream 
is 45 cents.—C. H. Taylor. 

Northwestern—Sioux County, April 5— 
Snow and cold weather during the last 
week have delayed field work. A few 
gardens are plowed and early truck plant- 
ed. Lambs, pigs and baby chicks doing 
well. C. D. Jessen, manager of the In- 
terstate Co-opérative Creamery, reports 
51 per cent more butter manufactured 
during March than a year. ago, and 25 
per cent more milk delivered to local cus- 
tomers. This creamery stresses quality 
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rather than quantity of output. More 
farmers are seeding barley than in for- 
mer years, Sweet clover seed is in de- 
mand.—Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 
Northern—Palo Alto County, April 6— 
A snow storm on March 28 delayed.seed- 
ing last week. However, some grain was 
put in. Haye had four perfect work days 
this week. Tractors and teams went 
about the limit. I suppose the small grain 
is 50 per cent in. We are having a heavy, 
wet snow today. Has been at it since five 
o’clock this morning and bids fair for all 
day. A fine starter for any seed that is 
in; a bad day for little pigs and chicks. 
Some report good averages in pigs per 
litters. Others have had poor success. 
How the pig crop will line up, we don’t 
venture to say yet. No potatoes planted 
on Good Friday this year, on account of 
snow storm.—E. A. McMillin. 
Northeastern—Chickasaw County, April 
6—A few have started seeding. A good 
deal of the ground is wet and sticky yet. 
In a good many places, the frost is not 
all out. Some young pigs are coming; 
there will be more late farrowing than 
usual, on account of feed shortage. Not 
as many sows were kept as last year. 
Most of the clover came thru the winter 


all right. More barley will be sown than 
has been for a good many years.—C. 
Laydon., 


Northeastern—Howard County, April 6 
—We are having our first spring rain to- 
day, which will delay field work for the 








rest of the week. Field work is quite well 
started. . There seems to be the normal 
crop of spring pigs. The roads have dried 
up the earliest this spring of any year 
for some time. A local cattle buyer re- 
ports it quite a job to pick a carload of 
cattle. We have had lots of sunshine and 
wind this spring.—H. E. Wells. 

Eastern—Johnson County, April 6—We 
have had an unusually nice winter and 
spring so far, with the exception of a few. 
stormy periods. The past week has been 
rather stormy, with high winds raging for 
Several days in succession. A heavy rain 
fell last night and today. Most of the 
oats are sown, and some plowing has been 
done. All young animals are doing well. 
Grass is getting green and buds are ap- 
pearing on the trees, but I have seen no 
teaves so far.—O. J. Rhodes. 


ILLINOIS 


Central—Shelby County, April 4—Prac- 
tically all the oats were sown in March. 
Some started to plow for corn. Winter 
wheat is nearly a totai failure. Some 
fields all dead. Some report the fruit still 
all right. Some milk fever among the 
cows. Good milk cows scarce and high 
priced. Not as many baby chicks sold as 
last spring. Some hatcheries report slow 
sale.—S. M. Harper. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, April 5— 
Had a little rain last night; warm yet this 
morning. Pastures look green, but are 





SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 





The Impudence of Mr. Snake 


After chasing up to old Grandfather 
Frog all the foolish, green flies that he 
could possibly tuck into his white and 
yellow waistcoat, the Merry Little Breezes 
settle down close around him, for he is 
about to begin the story of why all the 
members of the Snake family stick out 
their tongues at every one who passes. 





“It happened a long time ago,” said 
Grandfather Frog, ‘‘a very long time ago, 
in the days when the world was young. 
In those days the Snake family was a 
very important family. Yes, indeed, a 
very important family,- Old Mr. Snake, 
who wasn’t old then, and was the head of 
the family, certainly was very smart! 
Yes, sir, ‘old Mr. Snake certainly was very 
smart. He was so smart that by and by 
people began to be afraid to do business 
with him, for somehow no one was ever 
able to get the best of him. He always 
wore a handsome suit and he was ex- 
tremely polite to every one he met. ‘Po- 
liteness doesn’t cost anything,’ old Mr. 
Snake used to say, and he certainly was 
free with his politeness and fine manners. 

“What with his smart dress and his 
fine ways, people who had business with 
him couldn’t think of anything but what 
a fine fellow Mr. Snake was, and all the 
time old Mr. Snake would be- cheating 
them right and left. So Mr. Snake and 
‘all his family grew very rich; “and the 
richer they grew the more powerful they 
became; and the more powerful they be- 
came, the more polite was old Mr. Snake 
to every one, rich and poor, high and low. 

“Then one day along came Old Mother 
Nature to see how things were getting 
along, and to hear all complaints. Of 
course, she. saw right away how rich and 
powerful old Mr. Snake and his family 


had become, and how poor most of the 
other people had become. They all com- 
plained of hard times, hard times, but no 
one said a word against old Mr. Snake. 
Finally old Mr. Snake came to pay his 
respects to Old Mother Nature, and you 
may be very sure that he was dressed 
in his best suit and brought his finest 
manners. 

“Old Mother Nature began to ask him 
questions about how he came to be so 
rich, he and all his family, when all the 
others were crying hard times. Old Mr. 
Snake had an answer ready for every 
question, for his wit was quick and his 
tongue was smotth and oily, and all the 
time he was polite, oh, very polite. Not 
once did Old Mother Nature catch him 
with her sharp questions.” 

“Finally along came someone to speak 
to Old Mother Nature, and she turned 
her back. Old Mr. Snake was so tickled 
to think how smart he had been in an- 
swering all her questions that for a min- 
ute he forgot all his politeness. What do 
you think he did? Why, he ran out his 
tongue at Old Mother Nature behind her 
back. Now with all, his smartness, old 
Mr. Snake had not noticed a little pool 
of water in front of Old Mother Nature, 
in which she could see just what he was 
doing. Of course, she saw him run his 
tongue out. 

“What did she do? Why, from that 
day to this, all the Snake family have 
been compelled to run their tongues out 
at every one they meet, so of course no 
ene will have anything to do with such 
impudence—and they haven’t a friend 
in the. world,’’ concluded old Grandfather 
Frog. 

(Next week’s story tells about Peter 
Rabbit’s first snow.) 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—And then it happened. 
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HE'S IN THE HOSPITAL! 
HE USED TO WORK IN A 
GARAGE, AND 


Winter wheat about all go 
Lots of oats, barley and spring wy 


short yet. 


sown. Plows running everywhere, 
plowing is good. Not many_hogs and 

tle on feed. Horses are high, selling 
to $450 a pair. Several little colts ; 
spring. Eggs 24 cents, cream 48 centg 
seed oats 65 cents.—Elmer Varner, 


MISSOURI 


Northern—Adair County, April ¢— 
have had about three inches of rain 
last two’ days. Plowing for corn is wey. 
started. Oats are looking good. Wintg' 
wheat does not look so good, and many 
are disking theirs up. Many are reporting” 
heavy losses of spring pigs and baby. 
chicks. The grass has got a good stapp 
The ground works up in better shape this | 
spring than it has for several seasons, 


- Many hogs going to market at a loss, as” 


corn is now $1.08 on the tracks. Eggs 
cents, cream 45 cents.—Earl J. Watkins, © 





WISCONSIN 
Central—Wood County, April 6—Goog” 


‘weather and roads the past ten days, Oyp | 


first rain yesterday. This will draw the 
frost and settle the ground. Lots of el. 
ver killed out. Hay slow sale at $8.50 for 
prime quality. Seed oats 85 to 95 cents 
corn shipped in at $1.90 per cwt., butter. 
fat 60 cents at city-milk station, 54 to 
cents at cheese factories, eggs 24 cents, 
Cow testing associations moving again, 
Grade cows $100 to $150. 

shipped in at good prices. 
changing hands. 


renters than usual. Increase in alfalfg 


seeding, judging from seed sales.—Arthur 7 


G. Wade. 


KANSAS 


East-Central—Franklin County, April ? 


—Corn ground about all plowed. Oats all 


sown and some are up and look good ~ 


Wind blew a hur 
Cattle are getting 


Very dry and windy. 
ricane all day today. 
quite a bit of grass. 
ing to market. Sales are letting up. The 
weather is ideal for farm work. Driest 
March in years. 
19 cents, corn 82 cents, butterfat 44 cents, 
Some complaint about seed corn not. ger- 
minating very well._—F. D. E. 
Northern—Smith County, 


are coming on nicely. Very busy time 
disking for corn and cutting stalks. A 
very poor pig. crop this spring. Cows and 


hens are at their best now. No disease, © 


Public sales all over for this season 
Wheat $1.27, corn 70 cents, cream 4 
cents, eggs 22 cents.—Henry Saunders, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Southeastern—Turner County, March % 4 


—Snow all gone; weather looks like the 
appearance of spring. Not as many rent+ 
ers changing farms as usual. Ponds are 
all full of water. Quite a lot of seeding 
done—sowing of barley and wheat.—M. L. 
Kipps. 





NAME HOTEL AFTER FAMOUS 
WHEAT 


The new hotel which is being built in 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, as a com- 
munity enterprise, is to be known as the 
Hotel Marquis, to commemorate the fa- 
mous spring wheat of that name. Marquis. 
wheat was originated at the Canadian 
government central experimental farm, at 
Ottawa, several years ago. 
tion is regarded as the most important 
event in Canadian agriculture. About 9 


per cent of the spring wheat grown in © 
Canada, and 60 per cent grown in the — 
United States is of the Marquis variety ~ 


Marquis wheat has won more world cham- 
pionships at the International Grain and 
Hay Show, at Chicago, than any other 
variety. : 


—THE OTHER DAY HE 
TRIED To CRAWL UNDER A 
MULE TO SEE WHY 

IT WOULON'T GO! 


chy 
& “0 


wm. 


He 


Lots of horsey” 
Some land is 7 
More moving among | 


Not much stuff go.” 


Eggs 22 cents, old hens — 


April 6-4 | 
good rain on April 5, so wheat and oats 


Its introduc-~ 
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(DIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 








big storm in Nebraska Thursday 
+ of last week gave another opportu- 
to prove the value of radio. Omaha 
other Nebraska cities were complete- 
gut off from the outside world, as the 
sh and telephone lines were down. 
came to the rescue and WHO and 
kept up constant communication 
wh each other and broadcast messages 


the marooned Nebraska people to 
a rept of the world. Reports received 
oy Friday morning conveyed the idea 
that every radio station in Nebraska and 
Council Bluffs, had been put out 
of business. Radio will always be of great 
ce in case of a breakdown of the 

goal means of communication. 
jhe row about the confirmation of the 
Commission is over, and we can 
all keep on wondering what is going to 
m to us next. The southern zone 
jgto have a considerable increase in pow- 
‘gr and also a number of new Stations. 
what will happen to Iowa stations, no- 

iy knows yet. 

Ww. K. Henderson, of KWKH, “Shreve- 
port on the Air, Shreveport Everywhere,” 
yisited Shenandoah, to return the visit of 
wir. and Mrs. Earl May to the southern 
on. He was given quite on ovation, 
and spoke from both the Shenandoah sta- 
3 His familiar “Dog-gone!”” was 
‘greeted with great delight. The south- 
‘qm station has been authorized to in- 
‘qease its power to 3,500 watts. The 
southerner would probably have 

‘taken the extra power anyhow. 

It is reported that an Australian sta- 
tio recently broadcast the music (7?) of 
a laughing jackass (a bird native of that 
q@untry with a cry like the bray of an 
| ass). A pet bird was taken to the station 
‘and was told to do its prettiest laugh for 
‘the listeners. He did not appear a bit shy, 
but laughed and laughed as tho every- 
thing he saw thoroly amused him. 

A few days ago, I was talking to a fan 
about reception, and he told me some of 
his experiences. He talked about stations 
gm both coasts, in Cuba, Canada and Mex- 

‘joo, until I could stand it no longer. 
| “What kind of a set do you use?” I asked. 
He told me he was using a little three 
tube set he made himself—and he gets 
distance, all kinds of it, right here in Des 
| Moines. 
| KSO, Clarinda, announces that the pro- 
‘gam for the Four-H Clubs, which was 
| piton Saturday, April 7, will be a regular 
-wekly feature, commencing at thre 
o'clock. 

KFNF, Shenandoah, has been doing 

some really valuable service in broadcast- 
“ing the speeches of prominent politicians. 
Senator Norris gave a very impressive 
speech, Tuesday, and, of course, had a 
lage audience in the studio, in addition 
'to the great number who listened to him 
‘in their homes. The same evening, Sen- 
ator Reed addressed a mass meeting in 
Des Moines. Norman Baker, of KTINT, 
Muscatine, made special arrangements to 
“broadcast this speech by remote control. 
| it was a notable broadcasting feat, and 
gave the senator an opportunity to talk to 
more people in one hour than he could 
tak to in many months of travel. This 
year radio will probably play a more im- 
portant part in politics than-ever before. 
' Afew days ago, while idly turning the 
dials, I tuned in WAAW, Omaha, and the 
“mtertainer broadcasting at the time was 





| Miner Klites, the blind musician of KF NF. 


He has had a very successful tour, and 
issure of a big welcome when he returns 
to his home station. 

My old correspondent, D. D. Tibbits, of 
East Jordan, Mich., wrote a very interest- 
ing.letter recently. He wishes WSMB, 
New Orleans, wanted more power or could 
set it. That starts quite an interesting 
line of thought. Henderson, of KWKH, 
las been clamoring for more power for 
the south, and more power is being given. 


Ifany station receives more power, WSMB 


should also be entitled to its share. But 
ifany station does not want more power, 
or the expense of adding it, such a station 
Would probably be allowed to remain as it 


‘4s. But, then, the stations all around it 
| may have such an increase in power as 
to blanket it or cause serious interference. 


let's have some radio before the argu- 


| Ment gets too deep. 


fs not much good to look for distance. 


it 
~The Static is not very noisy, but is of the 


deadly blanketing kind which makes every 


Sound coming from the loud speaker ap~- 


Mar distorted. We shall all begin to feel 
More proud of our local stations soon. 


“The pride comes’ along about the same 


as the weather for static. When 


| Meeption is good and music comes in per- 
 fectly from a phan Se a thousand miles 
































at hand, but we shall soon be mighty 


ae we are apt to neglect our friends 
Bd to remember that they are there. 


Correspondent from West Branch 


| Mites a letter full of appreciation for 


NSUI, Iowa City. I quite agree with him, 


pecially with regard to the wonderfully 


triptive announcing of baseball games. 
correspondent also asks if our elderly 
“who was mentioned now and then 
column, has gone home. She has, 












)my, dials are my own again. 
Lwrite, KTNT, Muscatine, is coming 





in with great power, but now and then 
there is a terrible heterodyne. 

Radiophan signs off—hoping that the 
new radio law will improve radio recep- 
tion, but feeling very doubtful about it. 


“Veterinary 





NAVEL DISEASE IN PIGS 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“When my pigs were about three weeks 
old, one or two of them got so they could 
not walk Their joints would swell and 
get as tho they were paralyzed, and in a 
day or two they would die. They con- 
tinue to go this way—one every few days. 
Can this be transmitted from the sow to 
the pigs or from the male to the pigs?” 

Swollen joints in very young pigs usu- 
ally occur from infection in these. joints, 
coming from infected navels. The pus 
germs that gain entrance thru the navel 
wound are carried from the abscess form- 
ing there to the joints, where they pro- 


duce inflammation with accompanying 
swelling and soreness. Well-developed 
cases seldom completely recover. Early 


developing cases are helped by bathing 
the joints with hot water, followed by an 
application of a mixture of lard and tur- 
pentine. : 

The source of such infection is most 
commonly from contaminated soil, and 
changing hog lots to new ground is ad- 
visable. We do not believe the disease 
is hereditary. 


DEPRAVED APPETITE IN MILK COWS 

An Iowa reader writes: 

“I wonder if you could tell us what is 
lacking in our cow feed? We feed ground 
ear corn and ground oats and silage, and 
as much alfalfa as they will eat. They 
seem to do all right on this, but when 
they get the chance they will always be 
biting and eating boards or other lumber. 
They even got onto a manure pile so 
they could reach the shingles of the hog 
house, and started to- break them off. 
They’ve done this for several years, but 
never as badly as now. The calves and 
yearlings don’t seem to be bothered with 
this. Any information would be highly 
appreciated.” 


Your cattle ration is lacking in min- 
erals, particularly calcium and _ phos- 
phorus. The former is supplied in pow- 
dered limestone or hydrated lime and the 
latter in bone meal. Keep a mixture of 
20 pounds of bone meal, 20 pounds of hy- 
drated lime or powdered limestone and 10 
pounds of common salt before them all 
the time, or some commercial mixture de- 
signed for the same purpose. It is ad- 
visable to feed this to the young cattle 
as well, in order to avoid the trouble, 


RINGWORM AND LICE TREATMENT 
FOR CATTLE 

A Minnesota reader writes: 

“What is a good treatment for ring- 
worm in young cattle? How can we treat 
cows for lice?” 

Tincture of iodine applied every other 
day to ringworm of cattle is good treat- 


ment. If there is a heavy crust over the 
lesion, it should receive a coat of soft 
soap, which should be washed off after 


thirty minutes. This is to be ddne@ before 
applying the iodine. 

When the weather is warm, washing 
with a three per cent standard dip is the 
best treatment for lice; but when the 
weather is cold care will have to be used 
because if too much water is used the an- 
imals will chill and catch cold. The ap- 
plication of lard and sulphur in cold 
weather will help to control the condi- 
tion, but will not completely. eradicate 
the lice. 
¢ 





GROWING A NEW HOOF 

An Iowa reader writes: 

“I have a mule here who has lost hid 
hoof, or, rather, it has broken off so the 
mule is lame. Will it grow out again, 
and is there anything I can do to help 
the animal?’ 

If your mule’s hoof is broken off in 
such a way that the head of the hoof is 
not injured, there will be a new growth 
take place, but it will be six to ten months 
—depending upon how high the break oc- 
curs. Keep the animal away from hard 
floors or ground. 





PINK-EYE IN CALVES 


A Missouri reader writes: 

*t have a bunch of calves on feed, 
ready to ship, and they have just con- 
tracted pink-eye. Will it run its course, 
or is there some treatment I can use?” 

Pink-eye usually runs a definite course, 
with most cases recovering without treat- 
ment. Washing the eyes with boric acid 
and instillation of argyrol, 15 per cent, is 
beneficial. If it is possible to do so, keep 
the animals in a dark shed during the 
daytime, turning to pasture at night. 





CAPPED HOCK 
An Iowa reader writes: 
“What home treatment can be given 
for a capped. hock?” 
Treatment of capped hock depends upon 
how long the condition has existed. If it 
is a beginning case, apply cold packs un- 








What Made This Man Use 
Big-Team Hitches? 


The “tying-in and bucking-back” system; the one pair of lines going 
to leaders only; the simplicity of hitching and driving. 


The thought of doing without a hired man for from 3% to 7 months 
of the year—at $50 a month, plus board and room. 


The saving in time—only 15 minutes to harness 12 horses, 7 min- 
utes to hitch, 3 minutes to unhitch, and 1-1/5 acres plowed and har- 


rowed, steadily, for hour after hour. 


The money saving—his horses are a2 home-grown product, main- 
tained on farm-raised corn and oats; no cash expenditure. 


The Big-Team Hitches mean at least 


$Z00 MORE PROFIT A YEAR 


To this man—Chris Gerber of Fairbury, INnois,—and to thousands ! 

They are not new, having been in common use in the Palouse 
Learn about hitching and driving the big teams 
(10c a copy; send silver or stamps.) 


of others. 
country for 30 years. 
from new Hitch Booklet, No. 190. 


~ Published by 


HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


WAYNE DINSMORE, Secretary, 


821 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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der tight bandage. If it is chronic, the 
services of a veterinarian will be neces- 
sary,*as the fluid will have to be aspi- 
rated. Blisters may be applied in chronic 
cases with benefit in most cases, and cure 
in many. A high-heeled shoe will relieve 
tension 6f the tendon and is beneficial in 
all cases. 


DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


BROWN sWISS 


April 19—The C. F. Osborne Estate. Write 
rs. Anne C. Osborne, Hampton, Iowa. 











LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dation stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addressed to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa. 














Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday cedi 


of issue in order to be sure of same-being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
in or 1 position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 

can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, cam usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 





HOLSTEINS 
MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 


rmance. 
ited. Young stock for sale guaranteed in every par- 
-_— or calling on 

° . (Sieux Ce.) Mespers, lewa 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE One Beigian stallion three years 


old by Farceur Successor. 1st prize 
et International and Reserve Junior Champion. One 


1 tallion two years grandson of Farceur, 
dnd prise winner > international = = Perch- 
eron ions alap, years o ropshire, 
Hampshire, ~Rambouillet rams 


Aaieed Hosbendty opt, town State Collage 
Ames, jawa 














HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire Bred Sows 


We are offering a few bred sows that will prove 
profitable investments. Write us your needs. 


Big Four Farms, - Brooklyn, lewa 


Falland Spring Hampshire Boars 
weighing 100 to 250 lbs. Also a few spring gilts bred to 
farrow around June Ist. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, Ia. 


AMPSHIRE GAILTS bred for spring litters. 
Well marked and well bred. Also some 
growthy boars. Priced to sell. BE. R. Hem, Selma, Ia. 


DUROC JERSEYS d 


UWROCS. Duroc Bred gilts by Cherry Stilts by 
Fancy Stilts and DeLuxe Col. by Great Col. Bred 
te sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and Super Col. 
for March, April and May Farrow. immune. They 
weigh from 225 to 350 Ibs. Pedigrees furnished. 
Will ship C.O. D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
G. A. Swenson, Dayton, Iowa. 


Some choice fall boars and gilts sired by 


Golden Gleam and The Snapper 


Write us your needs. 
McHKEE BROB., Creston, Iowa 


___-_ TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTH 


Fall Boars ready for service: They must move. 
Open summer and fall gilts. New is the time te 
buy hogs for future profit. 
3.%.Newlin, (On Is.Primary No.7) @rimes, Ia. 


CHESTER WHITES 
CHESTER WHITES 


Real quality large Chester White fall boars. 
SETH W. JOBNSON, Kiron, lowa 


HORSES 


BIG STALLIONS PRICED RIGHT 
Registered Percherons. Several 4 and 5 
year olds, ton and heavier; also 3 year 
olds, and yearlings. Large selection 
strictly choice stallions, $100 to $750. 


Fred Chandier, R. 7, Chariton, la. 












































Percheron Stallions 


OF SIZE, quality and Sweatinn for sale. If you er 
SS one Write us. Prices right. 
laitors welcome. ed 


1868. 
B. L. HUMBERT & SON, Corning, Iowa 





Registéred Percherons 
Stallions and Mares — Reasonably Priced 











i RIE SOO Soe 


3 to 6 Dozen More Eggs Per Pullet 


ERE is a feeding plan which never fails to pay—thousands 

are using it with great success. Vitalize tiny egg organs 

early by feeding only START to FINISH—and greens—the 
first 7 weeks. 


Then CONTINUE feeding it fo all pullets until they start lay- 
ing, even if you do supplement it with grains after the first 
7 weeks. Segregate pullets. Cull carefully at maturity. When 
they start laying change them from START to FINISH to RED & YEAR S 


208 EGG AVERAGE = SPEAR Ege Mash. 
From Hatchery Chicks SPE AR BRAND 


Sect. START*FINISH 
24,952 eggs in 365 days, an average of 


208 eggs per bird. These 120 pullets REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 

Tas a ie a CHICK MASH 
“| got my first egg Just 4 months 

and 7 days after they were hatched, 


and soon was swamped with eggs. 
And these were high-grade, for which 
















Gives power to egg organs and brings pullets to matu- 


1 got 3c a dozen premium. rity with the surplus energy to lay freely and steadily 
“My feed was START to FINISH, throughout their first season. Makes 2-lb. frys in 8 weeks. 


RED SPEAR Egg Mash and RED 


SPEAR Scratch. This record was z 
made without artificial light. t have STARTS -GROWS-MA i i RES 
tried «several feeds, but have come 

back to SPEAR BRAND every time.” A Complete Ration. No Other Feed Needed. 





Contains Minerals 
Dried Buttermilk 
and Cod Liver Oil 


GEO. W. YARNELL, 


Low Wassie, Mo. 









S A V E-. delat of the baby pigs die. Most pig deaths are caused by feeding too much 
corn or other unbalanced feed during weaning time. Deaths, runts and setbacks 
g come from changing baby pigs suddenly from sow’s milk to corn or other coarse feeds 


—which are hard for pigs to digest and which lack certain necessary proteins, 
vitamins and minerals. 


ToaLater ° : 
Za em _—=RED SPEAR Pig Meal “N50 A" 
8 % A finely ground, easily digested, high protein starting ration. 


Supplies elements home-feeds lack. Pigs almost wean them- 
selves on it without setbacks or loss of baby fat. 


After weaning, feed a little 
. RED SPEAR to“balance” your 
| The Way ) of Little Profit corn or other home-feeds. You 
iE will save corn, get greater 


ins and your pigs will w 
Ask the SPEAR BRAND Dealer a ae hie Past A i6s 


for sample and free feeding helps or Ibs. change to RED SPEAR 





































we Hog Feed with corn. é : 
FEED AND et ae : 
SOUTHARD aT LING CO. Contains Minerals Splendid For Nursing Sows 
ow. seu Sene "Ema an ita and lodized Salt ee ee ee ee make 





plenty of rich milk. Every pig comes fast and strong. No runts. . 


